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Vorwort. 



Das Thema der vorliegenden Arbeit ist — allerdings 
nur für einen bestimmten Zeitraum und mit Beschränkung 
auf die Steigerungs-Adverbien — zuerst eingehender be- 
handelt worden in einem Aufsatz (Zur Syntax des älteren 
Neuenglisch, Engl. Stud. XVIII, 1893) von W. Franz, 
sowie in dessen Shakespeare- Grammatik (Halle 1900). Auf 
dialektischem Gebiet hatte schon J. A. H. Murray in 
seiner Abhandlung über den südschottischen Dialekt 
(Trans. Phil. Soc. 1873) dem «Superlative absolute» einen 
besonderen Abschnitt gewidmet. Ihm folgte Elworthy 
in seiner Grammatik des West-Somerset-Dialekts (E. D. 
S. 1877). Sehr wichtige Beiträge finden sich dann in 
Storm's Engl. Philologie (Band II; 1896 2), die freilich 
auf eine sj^stematische Behandlung der Frage verzichtet. 
Eine solche lieferte, mit Ausdehnimg auf die Abschwächungs- 
Adverbien, zum erstenmal C. Stoffel in seiner Studie In- 
tensives and Doivn-toners (Anglist. Forsch. I; 1901). Der- 
selbe Gelehrte hatte schon 1894 (Studies in English I) 
auf dem Gebiet der Vulgärsprache interessante Beobach- 
tungen über das in seiner jüngsten Schrift behandelte 
Thema angestellt. Was Stoffel gibt, ist äußerst wertvoll 
und wie alles, was er schreibt, originell. Doch zeigt schon 
der Untertitel, den er seiner neuesten Arbeit gibt («A Study 
in English Adverbs»), daß sie keineswegs auf Vollständig- 
keit Anspruch erhebt. Diese wenigstens annähernd zu 
erreichen, ist der Zweck der vorliegenden Arbeit. Wenn 
dabei die Frage, um die es sich handelt, in einen weiteren 
Rahmen gerückt wurde, so geschah das in der Absicht, 
durch Darstellung der verschiedenen Möglichkeiten der 
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Gradbestimmung im Englischen zu zeigen, warum gerade 
die Gradadverbien hier eine so hervorragende Bedeutung 
gewonnen haben. 

Eine solche umfassendere Behandlung des Themas 
war ohne ausgiebige Benützung des in früheren Arbeiten 
aufgespeicherten Materials nicht möglich. Die wertvollen 
Dienste, die dem Verfasser in dieser Beziehung die Arbeiten 
von Franz, Stoffel, Storm, das New English Dictionary 
und das English Dialect Dictionary geleistet haben, sollen 
hier aufs dankbarste anerkannt werden. In manchen Fällen 
wäre es geradezu verlorene Mühe gewesen, nach neuen 
Resultaten oder neuen Belegen zu suchen. Gleichwohl war 
der Verfasser bemüht, wenn möglich, Eigenes zu bieten, 
und daß auch bei der Benützung der vorhandenen Vor- 
arbeiten nicht unkritisch verfahren wurde, mag u. a. eine 
Vergleichung des Artikels über very mit Stoffels Arbeit 
zeigen. Im übrigen hat es sich der Verfasser angelegen 
sein lassen, seine Quellen überall gewissenhaft zu ver- 
zeichnen. 

Besonderen Dank schulde ich Herrn Professor Dr. Franz 
hier, der mich nicht nur zu der vorliegenden Arbeit an- 
geregt, sondern auch bei deren Ausarbeitung mit Rat und 
Tat aufs freundlichste unterstützt hat. Desgleichen drängt 
es mich, Herrn Professor Dr. Hoops in Heidelberg, der die 
Güte hatte, die Publikation meiner Arbeit zu übernehmen, 
meinen besten Dank auszusprechen. 

Tübingen. 

Dr. Eugen Borst. 
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I. Einleitender Teil. 

Die verschiedenen Formen der Grad- 

bestimmung. 



Allgemeines. 

§ 1. Die Geschichte des Bedeutungswandels^) lehrt 
uns, dass häufiger Gebrauch eines Wortes oder Ausdrucks 
sehr oftAbschwächung, Werterniedrigung zur Folge hat. 
Man kann diese Erscheinung mit der Wertabnahme abge- 
griffener oder lange im Umlauf befindlicher Münzen ver- 
gleichen; auf psychologischem Gebiete entspricht ihr die 
Erfahrung, dass Gefühle bei häufiger Wiederholung sich 
abschwächen oder ge wisser massen abnützen. Für sich allein 
freilich reicht dieses Moment kaum aus, um einen wirklichen 
Wandel der Bedeutung zustande zu bringen. Eine 
wesentliche Rolle spielt dabei die Gefühlssteigerung im 
Affekt, die sogar soweit gehen kann, dass ein im konkreten 
Falle negativer Gefühlswert lediglich um der grösseren 
Intensität willen in positivem Sinne verwendet wird (vgl. unser 
'furchtbares Glück', ^schreckliche Freude', 'höllisch fromm'). 



1^ 



^) Zum Folgenden vgl. EL Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte. 
1898.» § 65 ff. und W. Wundt, Völkerpsychologie. 1900. I. Band 
2. Teil cap. 8. 
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2 Die verschiedenen Formen der Gradbestimmung. 

Aber auch, wo dieser paradoxe Übergang auf die entgegen- 
gesetzte Gefühlsseite nicht zustande kommt, ist mit der Ver- 
wendung eines Wortes im Affekt gewöhnlich eine Abnahme 
der ihm innewohnenden Gefühlsstärke verbunden, da wir 
hier häufig zu einem Worte greifen, das dem Gefühlswert, 
den wir augenblicklich damit ausdrücken, objektiv nicht 
entspricht. Selbst wenn es subjektiv in dem Moment, wo 
es zuerst gebraucht wurde, ein adäquater Ausdruck des ge- 
steigerten Gefühls war, kann diese Wirkung doch nicht an- 
dauern, d. h, das Wort wird in der Folge wieder an Inten- 
sitätswert verlieren. 

Die wichtigste Ursache der Bedeutungsabschwächuug 
aber ist zweifellos der Hang zu hyperbolischer Ausdrucks- 
weise, der zu allen Zeiten besonders die Volkssprache 
charakterisiert hat. Die Bedeutungsabschwächung aber 
zeitigt hier zugleich ein lebhaftes Bedürfnis nach Ver- 
stärkung. Dem Volke genügt der einfache, in mancher 
Beziehung matte Ausdruck der Litterärsprache nicht. In 
seinem Streben nach möglichst anschaulicher, eindringlicher 
Darstellung sucht es nach Mitteln, die dem jeweils gebrauchten 
Wort oder Satz die den Umständen entsprechende Emphase 
verleihen. An dieser Entwicklung nimmt auch die Litterär- 
sprache und die Verkehrssprache der Gebildeten teil. Ihre 
Mittel der Emphase mögen andere, weniger kräftige sein als 
die unter dem Volke geläufigen: ganz entbehren kann sie 
dieselben nicht. Da nun die zur Verstärkung eines Begriffs 
dienenden Adverbien, Partikeln u. s. w. bei der Häufigkeit 
ihres Gebrauchs wieder dem Prozess der Abschwächung und 
Entwertung ausgesetzt sind, müssen sie entweder selbst wieder 
verstärkt oder anderweitig ersetzt werden. Hierin findet die 
interessante Erscheinung ihre Erklärung, dass Worte, die 
ursprünglich der Vulgärsprache angehören, mit der Zeit in 
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die Konversationssprache der Gebildeten eindringen, eben 
weil sie begrifflich und an Intensitätswert bedeutend ein- 
gebüsst haben. 

Weniger naächtig tritt in der Volkssprache das Be- 
dürfnis der Begriffsnüancierung nach der ent- 
gegengesetzten Seite hin auf. Dies kann nicht auf- 
fallen; denn im Grunde handelt es sich bei dem Urteil des 
gewöhnlichen Mannes doch nur entweder um Position oder 
Negation eines bestimmten Ausdrucks oder Gedankens. Beide 
können emphatisiert, können verstärkt werden. Aber die 
einzelnen Stufen, die von der absoluten Negierung des Vor- 
handenseins einer Eigenschaft zu der emphatischen Position 
ihres Vorhandenseins hinüberführen, werden dem etwas 
derberen EmpBnden doch fremder sein. Das Bedürfnis der 
Abmilderung einer Aussage wird sich in ausgedehnterem 
Masse doch wohl hauptsächlich da einstellen, wo Konvention 
und Etiquette eine gewisse Hyperkultur des Ausdrucks ge- 
zeitigt haben : nicht bloss in den Formen des Umgangs, sondern 
auch in Unterhaltung und Rede gilt es jede Schroffheit zu 
meiden, allem, was Anstoss erregen könnte, aus dem Weg zu 
gehen. Daher die Scheu vor jeder Übertreibung, daher 
das Meiden jeder apodiktisch klingenden Ausdrucksweise, 
daher die beständige Einschränkung des eigenen Urteils durch 
ein 'sozusagen', 'einigermassen', 'in gewisser Beziehung' u. dgl. 
Zuweilen ist damit freilich das gerade Gegenteil einer Ein- 
schränkung oder Abschwächung bezweckt. Jedenfalls aber 
tritt auch in der Litterärsprache die Abschwächung des 
Ausdrucks gegenüber dem Bedürfnis seiner Verstärkung zurück. 

Betonung. 

§ 2. Das nächstliegende Mittel, dessen sich die Sprache 
zum Ausdruck der Verstärkung oder der Abschwächung 
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bedient, ist die Betonung. Ihre Bedeutung im Englischen 
zeigt sich am deutlichsten an der Negation not {1 won't — 
I will not)j sowie an den verschiedenen Formen von do^ 
shall und will (do you write? I shall go, PH see him — 
I do write, I shall go, I mll see him). Der durch nach- 
drückliche Betonung zum Ausdruck gebrachte emphatische 
Gebrauch des Substantivs findet sich in der gesprochenen 
Sprache (he is a dear ! such a heauty !), wie im höheren Stil 
ausserordentlich häufig (Shakespeare, Ham. I 2, 187 : he 
was a man etc.). Der Artikel erscheint emphatisiert in 
Ausdrücken wie Hhat's the thing', ^he is the man' = the rigkt 
man, just the man wanted (Shakespeare, Love IV 2, 127: 
Ovidius Naso was the man. Hughes, TBr. II 2: he was 
looked up to . . . as the just man, the man to whom masters 
and men would go in their strikes etc.). Beim Adjektiv 
wird durch die Betonung neben der Emphase häufig ein 
ironischer oder auch sarkastischer Eflfekt erzielt. Man denke 
an das unserem 'ein sauberes Früchtchen' entsprechende a 
pretty article (vgl. Thackeray, VF. 25, 170: a_prö%manager 
of a man's matters you are, forsooth). 

Zu erwähnen ist in diesem Zusammenhang auch der 
emphatische Gebrauch von any im Sinne von ^any consider- 
able\ P. Fijn van Draat (ESt. 24, 152) bemerkt hiezu: 
The word ^a n y' prefixed to a subst. — esp. a subst. expressing 
time, number, amount, quantity — often imparts to it an 
intensive meaning, which may also be expressed and is fre- 
quently expressed, esp. in the written language, by means 
of such adjectives as great, long, considerable, tolerable etc. 
(Miss Austen: It was on the wedding-day of this beloved 
friend that Emma first sat in moumful thought of any con- 
tinuance). 

In vielen Fällen ist mit starker bzw. schwacher Be- 
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tonung eine vollständige Verschiebung des Sinnes verbunden. 
Bei qtiite und^o hat dies zuerst Stoffel (AF. I 38 ff. 72 ff.) 
im Zusammenhang dargethan (vgl. die §§ 154 u. 166 der 
vorliegenden Arbeit). Auf die an die Betonung geknüpfte 
Verschiedenheit der Bedeutung bei fairly hat schon Murray 
(NED.) aufmerksam gemacht. Zu der Bedeutung fairly = 
completely, fully, quite, ^clean' bemerkt er : In written examples 
it is often difficult to know whether this or the very different 
sense 8 [^moderately, passably, tolerably'] is intended;* but 
in Speech this confusion is prevented by the marked difference 
in Intonation. Vgl. §§ 83 u. 214. 

Hochtonige Stellung im Satze verleiht dem Adjektiv 
(Part.) endlich noch emphatische Bedeutung in Sätzen wie: 
Sad as ttiey arej none can deny that the 'canti' of the greatest 
of modern Italian poets are abundantly well worth reading 
(Times, Mar. 28, 1901, 13); it is a happiness not to have to 
ascribe to our greatest poet the crude and hateful handling 
of the charactef of Joan of Are, excused tJioiigh to some ex- 
tent it may he by the concurrence of view in our old English 
chronicles (Dowden, Shakesp. 1895, 63). Vgl. die ausführ- 
liche Besprechung dieser Konstruktion bei Stoffel, AF. 1 77 ff. 

Litotes. 

§ 3. Mit der Betonung aufs engste berührt sich eine 
andere Form der Begriffsnüancierung , die sogenannte 
Litotes. Man bezeichnet damit die absichtliche Wahl 
eines schwächeren Ausdrucks zum Zweck nachdrucksvoller 
Emphase. Diese wird erreicht durch eine entsprechende 
Nüancierung in der Betonung. Stoffel (AF. I 146 f.) ver- 
weist auf den Gebrauch von j>re^ ^2/? little^ rather, a few 
in Sätzen wie : you will pretty soon see the difference (= 'at 
once') ; it is of litfle use talking about it any longer (= ^of 
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no use at all'); ^do you like fried chickens?' ^BatherV 
(= 'yes, very much so' ; vgl. § 225) ; he was determined to 
astonish the natives a few ! Auf dieselbe Weise können auch 
Adjektive wie decent, proper, tidy emphatische Bedeutung 
annehmen (z. B. he is a very decent fellow all round; vgl. 
Stoffel, StE. I 204 und AF. I 127). 

Eine zweite Form der Litotes ist die Bestimmung 
eines Begriffs durch sein Gegenteil, das als solches 
natürlich negiert werden muss. Das Resultat dieses Vorgangs 
ist energische Affirmation (seltener leichte Abschwächung) 
des entsprechenden positiven Begriffs. Im Ae. ist diese Form 
der Litotes ziemlich häufig ; im Beowulf finden sich : underne 
'unverhohlen' = wohlbekannt, unfröd 'unbejahrt' = sehr 
(ziemlich) jung, unlytel 'unklein' = sehr gross. Im Me. sind 
die Zusammensetzungen mit dem Negativ-Präfix un- zurück- 
gegangen ; erhalten ist dieses in imfew, unlittle = 'very many, 
very great' (bei Orm) und besonders in uneath 'not easily' = 
with difficulty, scarcely, hardly.^) Im Ne. sind diese un- 
Verbindungen zwar nicht selten, doch werden sie ohne 
Negation — ausser in gehobener, pathetischer Rede (Shakesp., 
Hy 4 B III 1,31 : üneasy lies the head that wears a crown) — 
kaum mehr in dem dem Ae. und Me. geläufigen Sinne ge- 
braucht. Sehr häufig dagegen werden sie mit der Negation 
not (no, not wholly, not altogether) verbunden und bezeichnen 
dann eine leichte Abschwächung des zugehörigen Simplex 
(1801 Times, March 28 : Mr. Tallien is about ten feet high ; 
his face not unhandsome. 1901 Times, March 28, 12: the 
reproach is perhaps not altogether undeserved). Doch werden 
auch bei dieser Form der Litotes die Simplicia vorgezogen 



^) Häufig bei Chaucer. Das Wort findet sich noch bei Shakespeare, 
Hy 6 B II 4, 8, ist aber im 17. Jahrh. bereits archaisch. (Franz» 
ESt. 18, 215.) 
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(no smallj no mild). Besonders beliebt sind die Verbindungen 
not a little {no little), not so bad, not half bad, 

a) Thackeray, VF. 63, 441 : It [the court] is conducted with no 
smaU comfort and splendour. Hughes, TBr. I 8: Flashman and Co. 
retired, vowing vengeance in no mild terms. Anstey, TC. 177: an 
embarrassment 7iot whoUy devoid of a certain excitement. 

b) Fielding, Am. IV 8: he was not a little pleased with finding 
a reason for hating the man. Thackeray, VF. cap. 66: the Civilian 
was not a little jealous of the airs of superlority which the Major 
cofistantly exhibited towards him. — Hughes, TBr. II 8: his own 
Position in the School, of which he was no little proud. 

c) Thackeray, VF. 54, 376 : I didn^t da my duty with the regiment 
so had. Anstey, TC. 9: Not such a had dinnerl — 1891 Fludyer 98: 
Even the Proctor grinned, but he*s not half a had chap after all, if 
you only know how to take him. (Familiär; weitere Beispiele bei 
Stoffel, StE. I 204.) 

Verwendung superlativer Ausdrücke. 

§ 4. Ein weiteres Mittel der Emphase ist die hyper- 
bolische Verwendung von Adjektiven (Partizipien) 
mit superlativer Bedeutung. Es handelt sich 
hier um solche Adjektive, die entweder an sich schon 
Superlative Bedeutung haben oder durch bildlichen Ge- 
brauch eine solche erhalten. Hieher gehören capitäl, 
exquisite, first-rate ; weiterhin grand (a grand day), rare (lots 
of rare larks in the street St. E, I 176), rich^ smart, clever 
(a clever country EPh. 860. 755); endlich diejenigen Adjektive 
(Partizipien), die Murray (NED. unter ^bloody') als 'graphic 
or impressive intensives' bezeichnet, wie cUpping, dashing, 
killing, ripping etc. (one of the most dashing ladies, a killing 
bow, a ripping game, vgl. Stoflfel, StE. I 203, 214). Zuweilen 
erscheinen solche Ausdrücke, obwohl sie einer weiteren 
Steigerung eigentlich nicht mehr fähig sind, sogar im Super- 
lativ (Shakesp., As II 1, 42: on the extremest verge of the 
swift brook. Kipling, Light 4, 52: He was the chiefest, as 
he was the hugest, of the war correspondents). 
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Dem Zweck der Emphatisieruüg dient auch die Uber- 
traguDg von Bezeichnungen äusserer Siuneseindrücke aui 
innere Gefühlszustände. So erscheint schon im Ae. se sce- 
nrpa hungor (Ags. Lb. 84, 102) ; noch bei Shakespeare sharp 
hunger (Lucr. 422), während heute keen in dieser Verwendung 
übücher ist (Storm, EPh. 900). 

Hier einzureihen sind auch hyperbolische Ausdrücke wie 
to be dying, to he mad to do s. th, (= ^to be anxious'), in 
no Urne (= ^in next to no time, in a very short time'). 

Lover, Andy 21, 192: I know she's äyi7iy to hear you. Mrs. 
Hungorford, IG. 13, 100: Why, I thought you were mad to teil Lim 
all about it. Hughes, TBr. I 4 : 'A good run to you !' says the sports- 
man . . . and is by the coachman's side in no time. (Vgl. J. Barlow, 
I I. 191: Sure they'll run home in next to no time.) 

Häufig werden solche Intensiv- Adjektive in der Klimax 
zur Steigerung anderer Adjektive verwendet. Lover, Andy 
7, 71; *I think that's something like a tooth!' said Dick. 
^Prodigious — wonderful — tremendous!' ran round the 
board. 'Give it me again', said one. 'Let me look at it 
once more', said another. ^ColossalT exclaimed a third. 
^Gigantic !' shouted all, as the tooth made the circuit of the 
table. Vgl. Shakespeare, Love Y 2, 689 ff. 

Anmerkung. In der Klimax finden sonst gewöhnlich die 
Partikeln nay (hundreds, nay thousandsl), yca (Shakesp., Temp. III 
3, 74: incensed the seas and shores, yea all the creatures) und even 
Verwendung. (Hughes, TBr. II 8: True, Arthur was always pleasant, 
and ev&ti jolly, with any boys who canio with Tom to their study.) 

Organische Steigerung und Abschwächung. 

§ 5. Der absolute Gebrauch der Komi)ara- 
tionsformen des Adjektivs besteht darin, dass von dem 
Vergleich eines Gegenstandes (einer Person) mit einem 
andern Gegenstand (Komparativ) oder allen übrigen Gegen- 
ständen derselben Klasse (Superlativ) abgesehen wird. Dies 
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ist dann möglich, wenn das zugehörige Komparationsglied 
sich von selbst versteht oder leicht ergänzt werden kann. 
Dieser den alten Sprachen so überaus geläufige Gebrauch^) 
ist im Englischen relativ selten. 

1) Der absolute Komparativ ist dem Ae. eigent- 
lich völlig fremd. Denn in Formen wie inner (ae. innera), 
outer (ae. yterrä) etc. wird die Endung -er bereits gar nicht 
mehr als Komparativ-Endung gefühlt (vgl. deutsch 4nner', 
lat. ^interior*). Wo der Komparativ sonst absolut auftritt, 
wie besonders in der elisabethanischen Zeit, ist er als La- 
tinismus zu betrachten. Kellner (Hist. Outl. § 255) zitiert 
u. a. aus Spenser FQu. : Her looser golden lockes he rudely 
rent, And drew her on the ground (= Hoo hose'). Im 
modernen Englisch findet sich dieser Gebrauch nur in Aus- 
drücken wie ^my hetter feeling' (vgl. Mätzner, Gr. III 308) 
und dann besonders in rather, wo die absolute Verwendung 
deutlich aujf einer Ellipse beruht: 'she is rather pretty' sei. 
than the contrary oder than anything less (eise). Vgl. 
Stoffel, AF. I 132 ff. und § 225 dieser Arbeit. 

2) Der absolute Superlativ findet sich ausser bei 
most (in prädikativer Stellung: your conduct has been most 
exemplary ; in attributiver Stellung nur mit dem unbestimmten 
Artikel : a most proud man, vgl. § 1 36) im ganzen nicht 
besonders häufig. Man nennt ihn, da er nur einen sehr 
hohen, nicht den höchsten Grad bezeichnet, gewöhnlich 
Elativ. In Beispielen wie *a most noble father', *a most 
sad necessity' ist also most noble, most sad nicht etwa ro- 
manisch gebildeter Superlativ (= ^noblest, saddest' vgl. 
Mätzner, Gr. III 310), sondern nur eine emphatische Form 



^) Lateinisch: ad flammam accessit iniprudentius; gratissimae 
mihi tuae litterae fuerunt. Griechisch: si anl ye'/.oiorsQov eiTreir. 
Deutsch: ein älterer Herr; ein allerliebstes Kind. 
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von noble, sad (= 'exceedingly noble, extremely sad'). 
Germanische Superlative in elativem Sinn liegen vor in ae. : 
hrcedest is to cwel)enne (Ags. Lb. 79, 38 vgl. Wülfing, Synt. 

11 271); rae. : my bryghtnes es blakkeste and blo nowe (York 
Plays 5, 101); ne. : a little ere the mightiest Julius feil 
(Shakespeare, Harn. I 1, 114). Latinismus liegt wohl vor 
in Milton'schen Stellen wie: [Jurisdiction] over worthiest and 
excellentest books and ablest authors that write them (Areop. 61). 

§ 6. Die organische Deminution der Adjek- 
tive durch Ableitungssilben ist im schriftsprachlichen 
Englisch nur wenig ausgebildet. Verwendet wird dazu ge- 
wöhnlich die Endung -ish (ae. -isc vgl. Sweet, NEGr. § 1609 
und NED. unter -ish). Dieselbe findet sich in der Schrift- 
sprache hauptsächlich bei Farbbezeichnungen, wie broumish, 
grayish, greenish, reddish, yellowish. In der Volkssprache 
dagegen begegnen diese Bildungen auch bei andern Adjektiv- 
begriflfen ausserordentlich häufig. Thackeray, VF. cap. 63: 
The Lederlung was a prettyish little creature certainly. 
Hughes, TEr. II 7 : Well, we were in a baddish way before 
he came, I own. Besant, AS. cap. 35: neither standoffisk 
nor familiär. Andere Bildungen sind latish (= ^somewhat 
late'), newish (= ^rather new'), oldish^ sweetishj youngish (vgl. 
Mätzner, Gr. I 498 und besonders Stofi'el, StE. I 281). 

Seltener erscheint die Ableitungssilbe -ly in deniinutiver 
Bedeutung: sick — sicJcly, weak — tveakly (vgl. Deutsch: 
'krank — kränklich'). Auch -y findet sich gelegentlich in 
gleicher Funktion, besonders in der Kindersprache : you's a 
baddy man (Habberton, HB. 86). 

Wiederholung. 

§ 7. Ein sehr beliebtes Steigerungsmittel ist die 
Wiederholung entweder ein und desselben Begriffs oder 
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begrifflich verwandter Synonyma. Dieselbe erscheint sowohl 
in asyndetischer als in kopulativer (polysyndetischer) Form, 
in welch letzterem Falle man gewöhnlich von einem H e n d i a- 
dyoin spricht. Schon im Ae. war die Wiederholung oder 
Tautologie ^the natural vehicle of emphatic speech' (Kellner, 
Outl. 31). Als solches bestand diese Form der Begriffs- 
Steigerung auch im Me. fort. Daneben aber kam in dieser 
Periode eine andere Form der Wiederholung auf, die lediglich 
in den historischen Verhältnissen ihren Grund hatte : das 
Nebeneinanderbestehen zweier Sprachen, des Englischen und 
des Französischen, machte die Wiederholung geradezu zur 
Notwendigkeit. So bemüht sich der Verfasser des Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, wenn er ein frz. Wort benützt, bei dem er fürchtet, 
dass seine Leser es vielleicht nicht ganz verstehen könnten, 
demselben immer das entsprechende Wort der Volkssprache 
beizufügen oder das frz. Wort durch englische Ausdrücke 
zu umschreiben. Diese Methode wurde allmählich förmlich 
Mode und selbst dann noch beibehalten, als die beiden 
Sprachen sich bereits so sehr verschmolzen hatten, dass eine 
Erklärung der einen durch die andere überflüssig war. ^) 
Im Ne., besonders in der Volkssprache, gesellt sich hiezu 
eine freiere Form des Hendiadyoin, bei der der grammatischen 
Parataxe logische Hypotaxe zu Grunde liegt (s. § 8). 

1. Asyndetische Wiederholung. 

a) Wiederholung ein und desselben Begriff's nach dem 
Schema *The Wide, WideWorlA^ (Titel des bekannten Buches). 

Alfred, Or. (Ags. Lb. 29, 36): da ic da dis call gemunde, da 
wundrade ic swide swtcte, Cursor Mundi, Gott. Ms. 11033: wehoel 
(Gott. Ms. 'fulwel'). Shakespeare, Gent. 11 4, 201 : Oh, but I love this 
lady too too much. Thackeray, VF. c. 20: and as for a marriage, he 



^) Kellner 1. c. zitiert aus Caxton: encled and fynished; to bylde 
and edifye their hahitation and dweUing. 
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would 7iever, ^lever, nevei^j ^never^ consent; ib. c. 64: But Becky was 
left with a sad sad reputation in the esteem of a country gentleman . . . 
who had been once rather partial to her. 

b) Wiederholung synonymer Begriffe: Diese Form der 
asyndetischen Wiederholung ist von der Komposition nicht 
immer scharf zu trennen. Eine verschiedene Auffassung ist 
möglich bei dem dialektischen cerfain stire (früh-ne. auch 
certain true NED.) und bei dem schon im Ae. belegten 
dear-worth. ^) Zweifellos asyndetische Wiederholungen dagegen 
sind whoUy entirely, iviss fo fülle sop {= 'certainly in füll 
truth', wiederholt bei Orm), heartily irith all my lieart, faith- 
ful trtie etc. Auch die Häufung der Negation gehört in 
dieses Kapitel. 

Lover, Andy c. 23: [the catj had so sensible a look in her eyes, 
that he was sartin sure the cat knew every word that was said to 
her. Mrs. Ward, Marc. II 12: I'm sariin sure. Vgl. Kipling, Light 
14, 240: I'm certain sure Mr. Beeton cheats you. — York Plays 139, 27: 
To thy godhede hartely 1 pray With all myn harte holy entere. — 
Spenser, FQu. I 1, 2: Right faithfull true he was in deede and word. 

2. Kopulative Wiederholung. 

a) Wiederholung ein und desselben Begriffs : Der wieder- 
holte Begriff wird dabei zuweilen verstärkt. 

Chronik Laudhs. (Ags. Lb. 84, 108): Se cyng and I)a heafodmen 
lufedon swide and ofersivlde gitsunge. — Caxton, Blanch. 163. 24: he 
perced his body thorugh and thorugh. — Shakesp., Meas. V 42: 'Is 
it not Strange and strangeV 'Nay, itis teu times stränge'. Thackeray, 
VF. 14, 98: Many and many a tinie. G. Eliot, Bede 16: as Tve said 
to my husband often and often. 

b) Wiederholung synonymer Begriffe : im Ae., Me. und 
Ne. ausserordentlich verbreitet, zum Teil in stereotypen, 
nicht selten durch Alliteration oder Assonanz verbundenen 
Wendungen. 



^) Kent. Gloss. (Ags. Lb. 59, 250): dioriveoräam stane (= Rapide 
pretioso'); wahrscheinlicher wohl Komposition. 
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Wulfstan (Ags. Lb. XV, 45. 121): oft and gelome wide and side, — 
Chaucer, Leg. 1715: icell and fine, York Plays 65, 296: for ever and 
ay. — Ne.i hale and hearty, safe and soimd, true and faithful etc. 



Uneigentliches Hendiadyoin. 

§ 8. Eine freiere Form des Heudiadyoin ist die para- 
taktische Verbindung zweier Adjektive (Adv.) 
durch and^ wo das logische Verhältnis eine Verbindung von 
Adv. u. Adj. (Adv.) ohne and fordert. Auf diese analytische 
Verwendung der Parataxe an Stelle der Hypotaxe scheint 
zuerst Storm (EPh. 691 f.) aufmerksam gemacht zu haben* 
Übrigens hat auch Murray (NED. unter ^braw') bei der 
Besprechung von braw and auf den ähnlichen Gebrauch von 
fine and und nice and hingewiesen. Dieser findet sich vor- 
nehmlich in der Volkssprache bei englischen und amerikanischen 
Schriftstellern; hervorragender Beliebtheit erfreut sich diese 
Form der Parataxe in den Dialekten. Den ersten Beleg 
giebt meines Wissens das NED. unter ^jolly' (1575: 1 am 
of woont iölly & dry a mornings). 

a) Aus englischen Autoren zitiert Storm u. a. Douglas Jerrold 
[1803—57]: yes, Mr. Caudle, you'U be nice and ill in the morning 
(== 'quite ill'). Edna Lyall: How nice and early you are. George 
Eliot: They'll be fine an^ vexed at her. Ead. : rare and husy (= 'ex- 
ceedingly busy'). Aus Adam Bede kann ich hinzufügen: rare and 
proud (cap. 1); he'd be rare an' lovin (cap. 51). 

b) In Dialekten finden sich braiv and (auch in der Form 
braweti, z. B. I'm hraicen swre, braw and soon EDD. I 389 und NED. 
unter 'braw'; spezifisch schottisch, vgl. §44). — fair and (vor allem 
im Norden u. Westen, z. B. fair and soffly EDD. II 282). — feil 
and (schottisch feUin weill = 'pretty well, remarkably well' s. Jamieson 
Dict. n 207, vgl. § 89). —fine and (vor allem im Norden, fine an 
sartin EDD. 11 360). — gey and (wiederum schottisch, Jamieson II 
374, vgl. § 101). — main and (in West- Sommerset vgl. Elworthy, 
W.-S. Word-book 455; cfr. § 130). — queer and (im Nordirischen^ 
vgl. Th. A. Fischer in ESt. 17, 96). 
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Genitive Superlative. 

§9. Als ^Genitive Superlative' bezeichnet Kellner 
(Outl. § 163) aus der Bibelsprache bekannte Bildungen wie 
the song of songs, hing of JcingSj servant of servants, bei 
denen der Genitiv anzeigt, dass das regierende Nomen in 
seiner höchsten Vollkommenheit, in seiner vollkommensten 
Spezies zu denken ist. Diese Form der Wiederholung des 
Grundbegriffs findet sich in verschiedenen altgermanischen 
Dialekten, verdankt aber ihre Fortexistenz in der modernen 
Sprache wohl hauptsächlich dem Einfluss der Bibel. Kellner 
zitiert u. a. Elene 486: ealles leohtes leoht\ Shakesp., Hy 4 
A II 4, 377: That sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas. Eine 
ähnliche Form der Wiederholung wird, wie in verschiedenen 
Sprachen, so auch im Englischen zur Verstärkung der 
Superlativform des Adjektivs verwendet. Wie es scheint, 
beschränkt sich dieser Gebrauch jedoch auf den poetischen 
Ausdruck (deutsch: ^Schönste der Schönen'; griechisch: 
'ymy.G)v Tidxiotog^), Mätzner, Gr. III 312 giebt folgende 
Beispiele : Faireste of faire, o lady myn, Venus (Chaucer) ; 
To feel only looking on fairest of fair (Shakesp.) ; the meanest 
of the mean (Byron). 

Hieher können auch Ausdrücke gerechnet werden, wie 
a pattern of excellence, a paragon of beaiity, a prodigy of 
uisdom, a sea of troubles ^), die ihren Superlativen Charakter 
allerdings weniger der genitivischen Form, als vielmehr einer 
Art Personifikation verdanken, Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 164: 
a prodigy of parts and learning. (Vgl. NED. unter ^deviP.) 



^) Deutsch: 'ein Ausbund von . . .' u. s. w. ; französich: 'un 
diable d'homme', 'une diable d'affairc'. Vgl. L. Tobler, Wortzusammen- 
setzung 132. 
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Vergleichung. 

§ 10. Eine spezifisch volkstümliche Form der Empha- 
tisierung ist die Verwendung von Bildern und Ver- 
gleichen. Das Bewusstsein einer wirklichen Vergleichung 
ist dabei vielfach so vollständig geschwunden, dass in ihrer 
Anwendung nichts weiter als eine Form derGradbestimmung, 
eine Art absoluter Superlativ, zu erblicken ist. Es handelt 
sich hier um Ausdrücke, wie as cold as stone (schon bei 
Chaucer), as clear as crystal (York Plays 308, 24 ; Kipling, 
Light 10, 160), (as) red as fire, (as) light as a feather, hungry 
as a wolfj die alle nur besagen, dass die in dem Adjektiv 
ausgedrückte Eigenschaft als in einem sehr hohen oder im 
höchsten Grad vorhanden zu denken ist. Die Vergleiche 
sind z. T. äusserst drastisch, wie as poor as a church mause 
(Thackeray, VF. c. 23), as blind as a barn-door (Kipling, 
Light 14, 237). In den Dialekten ersetzen derartige Ver- 
gleiche zuweilen geradezu den absoluten Superlativ. ^) 

I^i der Umgangs- und Vulgärsprache wird die zu be- 
stimmende Eigenschaft nicht selten sich selbst gleich gesetzt, 
und zwar in ihrer höchst denkbaren Steigerung (vgl. Stoffel, 
AF. I 108 f.). 1901 111. Lond. News, Aug. 17, 236 ^i And 
your father '11 go and end who knows where, as miserable 
as miserable can be, Macaulay, Ess. (AF. I 108): mutton 
which.he pronounced as bad as bad could be. Diese Form 



^) Elworthy, Gr. Dial. W.-Somerset 22 bemerkt hiezu: "We have 
an equivaleut of the Superlative absolute which is more generally used 
than any of the foregoing [E. meint die Verwendung von Intensiv- 
Adv.]. It is the almost constant application of simile to 
nearly all the actions or qualities of life. Indeed nearly every ad- 
jective in daily use has its own special one belonging to it, and these 
similes are so generally used that they may be taken to be the 
natural Superlative absolutes of the adjectives to which they 
belong". 
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der Vergleichung kann verschiedene Modifikationen erfahren^ 
indem entweder das zweite Adjektiv oder aber can he (could 
he) ausgelassen wird. 

G. Eliot, Bede II 17: Xow Mester Irwine was as different as 
could he. Stevenson, Kidn. c. 21: This was all as had as could he. 
(Schon Miss Burney, Ev. 157). — Ib. c. 3 : as sure as sure^ I'U do right 
by you. Kipling, Jungle Bk. 106: he lay as still as still. 1901 Punch, 
Feb. 20, 157 b : [the play] seems to be going strong now and as fresh 
as fresh. (Häufig in Dial. vgl. EDD. I 78.) 

§ 11. Als Komparationsglied dient häufig nur das vage 
anything, Stofi'el (AF. I 109) erinnert an Ausdrücke wie 
ds wild as anything, asproudas anything (heTeits hei ^ichsiTd- 
son, vgl. deutsch ^wie nur was'). Ursprünglich wohl be- 
gründet in der Unmöglichkeit, im gegebenen Augenblick 
immer einen passenden Vergleich zu finden, hat sich diese 
Ausdrucksweise im Laufe der Zeit so eingebürgert, dass 
wir auch in ihr heute nur noch eine stereotype Form der 
Steigerung zu erblicken haben. Vergleichen lässt sich damit 
das ebenso vage more . . . than anything und too , . , for any- 
thing (s. u.). 

Das ebenfalls hier zu nennende Verbal-Intensiv like any- 
thing (seltener liJce everything) gehört, wie fast sämtliche Ver- 
bindungen von like -j- suhst, (adj,), die in der Funktion von 
Verbal-Intensiven auftreten, der Vulgärsprache bzw. dem 
Slang an. Von solchen Verbindungen nennt Stofi'el (St. E. 
I 208) u. a. liJie beans, Klee blaues, Wke hricJcs, W:e fun, like 
a good one. Diesen Hessen sich andere, wie Jihe flame, like 
mad, like a slwt hinzufügen. Einige Beispiele (unter b) 
mögen genügen. 

a) Mrs. Ward, Marc. II 1 : You can hear 'em turnin and creepin 
as piain as anything. Anstey, TC. 135: Well, I believe I'm more 
amused iJian anything. Habberton, HB. 52 : I think they're too funny 
for anything. 
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b) Kipling, Stalky 87: You know . . . we could hide our sallies 
in there like anything. Habberton, HB. 66; when he saw his papa 
comin', he ran like everything. 

H.FludyeröO: 1 thinkthey enjoyed themselves like hlazes, Kipling, 
Light 3, 42: They're good [sei. my sketches]! They're damned 
good! They '11 go like flame. 1854 Punch, Almanack 3: it's freezing 
like mad, (Vgl. Miss Burney, Ev. 157 : I screamed like any thing mad.) 

Komposition. 

§ 12, Den germanischen Sprachen eigentümlich ist die 
Steigerung durch Komposition. Dieselbe besteht 
darin, dass ein Eigenschaftswort mit einem Substantiv, einem 
Adj. oder einer Partikel (ev. auch einem Verbalstamm) zu- 
sammengesetzt wird. Das Resultat dieser Zusammensetzung 
ist zunächst eine Modifikation der beiden zueinander in 
Beziehung gesetzten Begriflfe, weiterhin aber ein neuer Ge- 
samtbegriff, bei dem das eine Wort (in der Regel das zweite) 
die Grundlage abgiebt, das andere seinen besonderen Begriff 
einbüsst und nur noch zur näheren Bestimmung bzw. Ver- 
stärkung des Grundbegriffs dient. Diese Form der Begriffs- 
steigerung ist besonders im Deutschen ausgebildet. Man 
hat sie hier, da sie sich besonders üppig in den Dialekten 
entfaltet , nicht mit Unrecht „Volkssuperlativ" genannt 
(G. Brückner in Frommann's Zschr. f. deutsche Mund- 
arten 1 [1854]). Im modernen Englisch scheint diese Art 
der Verstärkung nicht so beliebt zu sein. In der älteren 
Sprache wird sie indes freier gehandhabt als heute, wo sie 
sich in der Hauptsache auf feste, stereotyp gewordene Ver- 
bindungen beschränkt.^) 



^) Über verstärkende Zusammensetzungen vgl. A. Dony, Über 
einige Volkstum]. Begriffsverstärkungen bei deutschen u. englischen 
Adjektiven. Progr. Spremberg 1865, und L. Tob 1er, über die Wort» 
Zusammensetzung. Nebst einem Anhang über die verstärkenden Zu- 
sammensetzungen. Berlin 1868. 

Borst, Die Gradadverbien im Englischen. 2 
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1. Substantiv -j- Adjektiv. 

§ 13. Die Zusammensetzungen von Subst. und Adj. 
berühren sich insofern aufs nächste mit der in § 10 behan- 
delten Form der Verstärkung, als auch sie im Grunde auf 
einem Vergleich beruhen. Am deutlichsten zeigt sich dies 
daran, dass sich zuweilen beide Formen , der ausgeführte 
Vergleich und die blosse Komposition, neben einander finden. 
York Plays 108, 194: halde {)e stiUe as stane] ib. 307, 2: 
Stande stone still (ne. stonestill: Kipling, Jungle Bk. 177). 
Das Bewusstsein einer ursprünglichen Vergleichung macht 
sich hier ebenso wenig fühlbar, als in den deutschen Aus- 
drücken ^steinalt', ^sonnenklar' u. dgl. (vgl. Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Gramm. II 553). Das Subst. hat in diesen Zusammen- 
setzungen im Lauf der Zeit ganz die Funktion eines Grad- 
adverbs angenommen. Aus diesem Grunde kann es auch 
mit Eigenschaftsbezeichnungen zusammentreten, bei denen 
ein Vergleich mit dem durch das Subst. ausgedrückten 
Gegenstand wenn nicht ausgeschlossen ist, so doch jeden- 
falls nicht gerade nahe liegt. So finden wir nicht nur stone- 
dead (Muret-Sanders Wb.), sondern auch stone-hlind (Kip- 
ling, Light 13, 205), das bei Shakespeare sogar in sand- 
blind (Merch. II 2, 37) und scherzhaft in high-gravel-blind 
(ib. 38) umgewandelt erscheint. Zahlreiche Subst.-Adj.- 
Zusammensetzungen gibt Mätzner, Gr. I 536 ff. Wie weit 
im einzelnen Fall das Bewusstsein eines Vergleichs noch 
lebendig ist, lässt sich kaum entscheiden. Es hängt dies 
zuweilen ganz vom Bildungsgrad des Sprechenden ab. 

Eine freiere, nicht auf einer V^ergleichung, sondern wohl 
nur auf einer G^fühlsassoziation beruhende Form der Kom- 
position von Subst. und Adj. begegnet in ae. Verbindungen 
wie moegen-heard, mcegen-röf, mcegen-strang ('sehr stark' u. s. w. 
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ZU ae.. mcegen ^Kraft') ; ebenso regn-heard ('sehr fest' zu got. 
ragineis 'Herrscher'). — Auf ein präpositionales Verhältnis 
deutet die Komposition in ne. topful, hrimful (= 'fall to 
the top, brim'). Shakespeare bildet darnach kühn ein top- 
proitd. 

2. Adjektiv (Partizip) -}- Adjektiv. 

§ 14. Der einfachste Fall ist hier der, dass die beiden 
Adj. koordiniert neben einander stehen, das Kompositum 
also additionell zwei Eigenschaften bezeichnet {fntter-sweet, 
FrancO'Prussian). Häufiger aber tritt das erste Adj. als Be- 
stimmungswort des zweiten auf. Die Bestimmung kann zu- 
nächst noch eine rein qualitative sein, wie etwa in lovely fair, 
wintry cold (Mätzner, Gr. III 97 ff.), geht aber häufig in 
eine rein quantitative über. So besonders in Ausdrücken, 
wie bla^ing hot, ioiling hot, piping hot ; piercing cold, free^ing 
cold (Mrs. Ward, Marc. II 1), perishing cold (Stevenson, 
Kidn. 5, 27); raving mad (Kipling, Light 11, 179) etc. 
Gerade in den zuletzt angeführten Fällen zeigt sieb, wie enge 
sich das Adj. (Part.) mit dem Adv. berührt. 

Bei Partizipial-Kompositionen (adj. -f- part.) hat das 
erste Adj. seinen Grund vielfach darin, dass eine Nominal- 
Komposition als Muster vorgeschwebt hat, so in high-born 
('high birth', daneben highly hörn) ; hard-worJcing ('hard work') ; 
good'looMng ('schön', 'good looks' ; im Unterschied von well- 
looking 'gesund aussehend'). 

3. Partikel -f Adjektiv (Adverb). 

§ 15. Die Intensiv-Partikeln gehen mit dem Begriff, zu 
dem sie hinzutreten, eine viel engere Verbindung ein, als 
Substantive und Adjektive. Dies ist zugleich der Grund, 
weshalb sie — an sich schon wenig selbständige Sprachr 

elemente — sehr rasch in ihrer Bedeutung verblassen und 

2* 
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bald als unnützer Ballast über Bord geworfen werden« Nur 
ganz wenige von den zahlreichen ae. Partikel-Kompositionen 
haben sich in die ne. Periode hinübergerettet. 

cer-. Ob cer-^ das in der Verbindung cer-göd wieder- 
holt im Beowulf ersi/ßheint (130. 989), intensive oder nicht 
vielmehr temporale Bedeutung hat ('vor allen andern', d. h. 
'hervorragend tüchtig' oder *von lang her tüchtig', d. h. 'be- 
währt'?), muss dahingestellt bleiben. 

in-. Wie noch heute im Niedersächsischen und in der 
Mundart der Wetterau ^), so wurde auch im Ae. in- als Ver- 
stärkungspartikel benutzt : infröd 'hochbetagt' (Beowulf), in- 
flede 'valde aequosus' (Grein's Sprachschatz). Losgetrennt 
und mit der Adv.-Endung -ly versehen erscheint es noch im 
Me. als Intensiv- Adv. Vgl. § 123. 

over- (ae. ofer) vgl. § 142. 

through- (ae. purh). fhrough- war im Ae. als Inten- 
siv-Partikel nicht nur beim Verb Qmrh-clöBnsian 'to clean 
thoroughly'), sondern auch beim Adj. sehr beliebt. Bosworth- 
Toller: purh-beorM, Jmrh-biUer, pttrh-hcelig, purh-hefig etc. 
Im Me. wird thrcyugh- selbständiges Adv. in der Form fhrcmghly, 
thoroicghly. Vgl. § 178. 

for-, for- ist im Ae. so ziemlich die gebräuchlichste 
Intensiv-Partikel (forswide, forneah, foroft). Die dazu ge- 
hörigen Vollformen sind free- und frea-, in Form und Be- 
deutung ganz dem lat. prae- und per- (in 'praealtus, per- 
magnus') entsprechend. Bradley NED. vergleicht damit an. 
for- (in '/br-litill, for-mildlV). Im Me. begegnet for- in 
Komposition mit Adj. und Adv. nur noch selten ; nur in 
Verbindung mit Verbaladj. und Part, tritt es etwas häufiger 
auf {fordronken, fortired NED.). Die Beispiele bei Chaucer 



^) L. Tobler, Wortzusammensetzung 109. 
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lassen, wie schon Bradley NED. gezeigt hat, beinahe alle 
auch eine andere Erklärung zu (a tree for drye as whyt as 
chalk = a tree on account of its dryness as white as chalk). 
Stoffel, der die in Betracht kommenden Stellen eingehend 
untersucht hat (AP. I 20 ff.), scheint es sogar fraglich, ob 
auch nur in einem Fall Kömposition vorliegt. Auch die 
übrigen me. Beispiele für (scheinbare) Komposition von for- 
-j- adj. erscheinen ihm z.T. zweifelhaft. Als einzig sichere 
Belege lässt er nur for-^eat in den Penitential Psalms und 
fordead {^TittQTlj speechless and stilF), zweimal bei Gabriel 
Harvey (1692), gelten. 

cel: Schon im Ae. ist cel- in Bedeutung und Funktion 
mit dem Adj. edl ('omnis, totus') zusammengefallen: ae. cel- 
mihtig und eallmihtig stehen promiscue neben einander 
(Mätzner, Gr. I 340). Vgl. § 29. 

fela-» felor wird als Kompositionspartikel nur im Ae. 
gebraucht. Bosw.-ToUer : fela-fcecne (*very crafty'), fela- 
geömor ('very sad'), felchleof (^mnch beloved'), fela-meähtig 
und andere. Als selbständiges Adv. hat sich fela dagegen 
länger erhalten (vgl. § 88). 



Gradadverbien. 

§ 16. Weitaus das beliebteste Mittel der Gradbestimmung 
im Englischen ist die Verwendung besonderer Grad- 
adverbien. Dieselben können sowohl zu Adj. und Adv., 
als zu Verben und ganzen Sätzen als nähere Bestimmung 
hinzutreten. In den Fällen, wo das Adv. scheinbar ein 
Substantiv bestimmt, ist dieses syntaktisch meist als Adj. 
oder (in Verbindung mit der Kopula) als Verb aufzufassen. 
So ist he is qmie a gentleman gleichbedeutend mit %e is a 
perfect gentleman', he is fuUy master of the svibject mit *he 
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has fully mastered the subject' (vgl. Sweet, NEGr. § 361). 
Ihre Beliebtheit verdanken die Grad-Adv. vor allem dem 
Umstand, dass sie eine viel feinere Begrififenüancierung er- 
möglichen als die im Bisherigen aufgeführten Mittel der 
Gradbestimmung. 

Ihrer Grundbedeutung nach zerfallen die Gradadv. 
m Adverbien der Quantität und Adverbien der Qualität. 
In erster Linie komn^ien natürlich A.dverbiendesGrades 
tind des Masses zur Verwendung, wie all, füll, greatly, 
lüÜe, mtich. Da dieselben mit Baumbezeichnungen sich aufs 
engste berühren, sind ihnen auch diejenigen Adv. zuzuzählen, 
die ursprünglich ein rein räumliches Verhältnis ausdrücken, 
wie far,, nearly, thyrcmghly. 

Die Verwendung qualitätbezeichnender Ad- 
verbien zur Gradbestimmung wird dadurch möglich, dass 

schon die zugehörigen Adjektive nicht ausschliesslich art- 

. . . • 

bestimmend sind, sondern zugleich gradbestimmend sein 
können (*an aioful lot', ^a pretty while'). Die qualitativen 
Merkmale mögen zunächst dominieren ; allein im Zusammen- 
hang der Rede wird die Assoziation des zu bestimmenden 
Begriffs mit dem stärkeren oder schwächeren Eindruck, den 
er hervorruft oder durch den er bedingt ist, die mit dem 
Bestimmungswort verbundene Gefühls q u a 1 i t ä t abschwächen 
und mehr das rein quantitative Element in den Vorder- 
grund treten lassen (vgl. § 1). Die qualitativen Nuancen 
des Bestimmungs-Adverbs werden freilich nicht immer ganz 
verwischt. Das zeigt sich vor allem darin, dass die zur 
Gradbestimmung verwendeten Qualitäts-Adv. zunächst nur 
jüit begriffsverwandten Ausdrücken zusammentreten. Viele 
Adv. der Qualität sind in der Litterärsprache auf dieser 
Stufe stehen geblieben {awfully bad, frightfully ugly), während 
die Volks- und Konversationssprache vielfach darüber hinaus- 
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gegangen ist imd die betr. Adv. zu blossen Quantitäts- 
bezeicfanungen degradiert, hat {cmfully gooä, frightfuOy glad). 

§ 17. Die äussere Form der Gradadverbien ist 
eine sehr verschiedene. Zu den auf die ae. Adverbialform 
auf -e zurückgehenden Adverbien, die im Ne. infolge Ver- 
stummung des auslautenden -c mit der Adj. -Form zusammen- 
gefallen sind {clean, deep, fast, hard, right\ gesellen sich 
neutrale Adjektive in adverbialer Funktion, wie all, füll, 
little (Sievers, Ags. Gr. § 319). Die Zahl der letzteren wird 
in me. Zeit vermehrt durch romanische Formen wie just und 
quite. Auch Kasusformen des Adjektivs finden grad- 
bezeichnende Verwendung, besonders im Ae. {ealles, midies, 
tmgemetes] lytlum, miclum vgl. Sievers 1. c. § 319). Am 
häufigsten jedoch erscheinen namentlich im modernen Eng- 
lisch die Gradadverbien mit der Endung -ly (ae. -llce). Zum 
Teü bestehen Formen auf -e und solche auf lice neben ein- 
ander (swtde — swidtice). 

§ 18. Besondere Besprechung erfordern die sog, 'Ad*- 
jektiv- Adverbien', d.h. die Gradadverbien in der Form 
des Adjektivs. Die Verwendung des Adjektivs zum Zweck 
der Gradbezeichnung kann um so weniger aufÜEÜlen, als bei 
<ier engen^Verbindung mit dem Adj. (Adv., Part.), zu dessen 
Bestimmung es dient, über die syntaktische Funktion des 
Adjektivs in dieser Stellung kein Zweifel bestehen kann« 
Es kommt hinzu, dass mit dem Beginn der ne. Periode eine 
grosse Anzahl ursprünglich in der Form vom Adj. noch 
geschiedener Adverbien mit diesem identisch geworden war. 
Ausserdem hatte man ja schon seit ae. Zeit, im Me. durch 
Intensive romanischer Herkunft (just, quite, very) vermehrt, 
mehrere Gradadv., die von Anfang an fast ausschliesslich 
in Adj. -Form gebraucht wurden (aW, fuü, little). Trotz 
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dieser nahen formellen Berührung kam jedoch kein völliger 
Ausgleich zwischen Adj. und Adv. zu stände. Namentlich 
beim Verbum zog man die Adverbialform auf 4y vor, da 
hier die Verbindung doch nicht immer eng genug war, um 
eine deutliche KennzeichnuDg des Gradadverbs als über- 
flüssig erscheinen zu lassen. Auch in Verbindung mit Verbal- 
adjektiven wie afraid hatte man schon im 17. Jahrh. die 
eigentliche Adverbialform vorgezogen. Um die Mitte des 
18. Jahrh. wird dann, wenigstens in der Litterärsprache, 
die -Zy-Form auch vor Adj. und Adv. Regel, während in 
dieser Stellung noch am Anfang des Jahrh. die sufiixlose 
Form durchaus gleichberechtigt neben der -ly-Form gestanden 
hatte. Noch Swift hatte in diesem Falle dem Adj.-Adv. 
sogar den Vorzug gegeben : jetzt wird in fast allen Stellungen 
nur noch das -Zy-Adv. als schriftsprachlich - korrekte Form 
anerkannt. Nur in längst eingebürgerten und vielgebrauchten 
Adverbien wie very, pretty, jt^st, quite, die von Anfang an 
nur in einer Form als Gradadverbien auftraten, wurde die 
üniformierung nicht durchgeführt. Dieser moderne Stand 
ist in der Hauptsache bei Goldsmith erreicht (vgl. Storm, 
EPh. 731). In der loseren Konversation und dem archai- 
sierenden Stil hat sich die Form des Adj.-Adverbs jedoch 
bis heute erhalten. In den Dialekten und in der Volks- 
sprache sind die der charakteristischen Adverbial-Endung 
entbehrenden Formen sogar die einzig üblichen; selbst iu 
Verbindung mit dem Verbum hat sich das -ly-Adv. hier nie 
eingebürgert. 

§ 19. Auch Substantive und sogar ganze Sätze 
erscheinen in der Funktion von Gradadverbien. Hierher 
gehören von Substantiven a bit, a deäl, a hea/p (lieaps), a lot 
{lots)^ a sightf a trifle ; no end^ plenty, abundcmce ; der Instru- 
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mentalis ae. tofmdrum (me. wonder) 'wonderfully' ; die Fluch 
Worte damnationl vengecmce ! {vgL die betr. §§)• Sätze, 
welche die Funktion von modalen Satzadverbien annehmen, 
sind I dare say, Tm swre (siMre, swre enotigh, swrely)j fhafs 
aU! Dieselben werden im Zusammenhang mit dem der Volks- 
sprache geläufigen liJce am Schluss des 11. Teils behandelt 
werden. 



n. Spezieller Teil. 
Die Oradadyerbien im besonderen. 



1. Abschnitt. 

Steigerungs- Adverbien. 

A. Steigerungs-Adverbien in der Form von 
Adjektiven und Adverbien. 

abominaMy. 

§ 20. Ahominahly tritt schon früh als Intensiv- 
Adverb auf. Dies erklärt sich aus der freieren Bedeutung, 
die das Adj. abominable schon im 15. Jahrh. angenommen 
hatte (NED. : a bomynable syght of monks i. e. 'a large 
Company'). Der Gebrauch dieses Intensivs hat sich von 
Anfang an auf die Vulgär- und niedere Konversationssprache 
beschränkt. Nur selten begegnet an Stelle von abominably 
das Adj.-Adv. abominable, 

1628 Ford, Lov. Mel. IIl 1, 42: She is abominably proud. 1848 
Thackeray, VF. 3, 21: what abominably cold weather, Miss. 1891 
Kipling, Light 4,50: you are so abominably reasonable. — Mit Verb. 
1643 Trevor, Lett. (NED.): The King wants armes and money abo- 
minably, — 1696 Vanbrugh, ReL 11 1, 96: they begin so abominable 
early. 

Anmerkung. Im gleichen Sinn wie abominably vi^erden, aller- 
dings weniger häufig, die bedeutungsverwandten Adv. detestably 
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' und exeerably zur Steigerung pej orati ver Ausdrücke verwendet. Das 
NED. zitiert: detestaUy bad (vor. 1716), detestably wicked (1863); 
exeerably odioug (1633), exeerably bad (1858); ausserdem 1697 Van- 
brugh: they [the shoes] pinch me eocecräbly, 

absolutely» 

§ 21. Absolutely ^to the fallest extent^ iüthehighest 
or utmost degree; entirely, whoUy, altogether, quite' dient 
hauptsächlich zur Emphatisierung von Adjektiven (erstes 
Beispiel des NED. 1570). Etwa seit dem 18. Jahrh. wird 
es gerne auch mit Negationen und negativen Begriffen ver- 
bunden (absolutely nothing, me. right nought). Nur selten 
tritt absolutely etwa im Sinn von 'quite, perfectly, empha- 
tically' vor Substantive: to be absolutely a tyrant (Milton, 
NED.). 

1695 Congreve, Love IV 3, 285 : I'll maintain him to be as a&- 
solutely and substantially mad as any freeholder in BetMehem. Defoe, 
.Grus. 29: this was so absolutely necessary tliat . . . 1901 111. Lond. 
News, June 1, 781c : I was absolutely certain. — 1726 Butler (NED.) : 
There is absolutely no bound at all to prophaneness. 1901 Punch, 
July 10, 26a : it is not absolutely impossible to imagine . . . 

absurdly. 

§ 22. Ahsurdly hat in der heutigen Konv.-Sprache 
zuweilen die Funktion eines Intensiv- Adverbs, ohne jedoch 
seine Grundbedeutung 'ridiculously' ganz abzustreifen. Vgl. 
Bacon, Eas. (ed. Abbot) I 32: For there was never a proud 
man thought so absurdly well of himself as the lover doth 
of the person loved. 

1837 S. Smith (NED. unter 'exorbitantly') : Incomes . . . exor- 
bitantly and absurdly great. 1891 Kipling, Light 14, 242 : Gentlemen, 
she knew, were absurdly particular about their things. 1891 H. Fludyer 
74 : Papa keeps . . . saying we're all absurdly young together. 1892 J. 
Barlow, Ir. Id. 2, 16: an absurdly palpable fiction. 

Anmerkung. In ähnlichem Sinn werden zuweilen bedeutungs- 
verwandte Adverbien wie ridiculously , hidicrously gebraucht. VgL 
J. S. Winter, Sold. (EPh. 509 s. v. 'comfy') : How ridiculously warm 
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and comfy you, look. Mrs. Ward, Marc. IV 4, 293 : It was Ivdicrously 
clear to him, for instance, that . . . it wonld be thought a huge con- 
descension on his part if he were to ask the secretary of a trades- 
union to dine with him at the court. 

abundantly. 

§ 23. Abundantly erscheint seit Shakespeare's Zeit 
öfter im Siime von ^exceedingly , exttemely' als reines 
Steigerungs-Adverb. Nur vereinzelt begegnet daneben das 
Adj.-AdT. abUndant JJheT abimdance vgl. § 209. 

Shakespeare, Troil« II 3, 14 : which short-armed ignorance . . . knows 
is 50 abundänt aoaxGe. — Id., Gor. I 1, 206: though abundantly they 
lack discretion. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. 11 6: So far as that went, 
Craven wäscibimäantl/y satisfied. 1901 Times, March 28, 13 : abundantly 
well worth xea^ng, 

admiraMy . 

§ 24. Admirable und admirably stehen in der Be- 
deutung'excelleötly,exceedingly (well)' im Anfang des 18. Jahrh. 
noch promiscue nebeneinander. Heute \%i admirably die einzig 
anerkannte Form. 

1725 De Foe, Voy. (NED.) : Made them roast a piece of venison . , 
admirable well. — Id. (ib.) : Calicoes, muslins, wrought silks, some of 
them admirably fine. 1900 Spectator, Oct. 27, 583: an admirably 
modest, füll, and interesting account. Ibid.: Admirably constructed, 
well -wrought, and thoroughly homogeneous. 

8ßg-hW8ßS. 

§ 25. ^g-hwces (gen. sing, neutr. zu ceg-hwä *jeder') 
ist ein nur im Ae. vorkommendes Intensiv- Adv. mit der Be- 
deutung 'in jeder Hinsicht, ganz und gar, durchaus'. 

Beowulf 1685: &ghw(B8 untäle; 2623: geaf him da mid Geatum 
güd-gew^da ceghwces unrim. 

aU. 

§ 26. Im Altenglischen wurde all (ealT) mit 
besonderer Vorliebe zur Emphatisierung in Konzessivsätzen 
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verwendet : peak hy eaU mllan 'ob sie auch durchaus wollen' 
(Ags. Lb. 81, 132). In dieser Funktion ist all noch heute 
in although (erster Beleg bei Murray e. 1325) und archaisch 
in aJbeit erhalten. Veraltet ist es in Bedingungssätzen wie 
if all they Jceep 'if whoUy or really they keep, even if they 
do keep' (NED.). 

Ebenfalls im Ae. wurzelt die Verbindung von all mit 
Korrelativ-Partikeln im Sinn von 'even, just, exactly, quite'. 
Aelfric (ASR. 57, 39): ^'God silf, se {)e sefre J)urhwuDode 
eaU swä mihtig swä he nü is". Dieser Gebrauch von all 
wurde bald auch auf das zweite swä ausgedehnt und mit 
der Zeit so stereotyp, dass seine emphatisierende Bedeutung 
gar nicht mehr gefühlt wurde. Bereits Orm greift deshalb 
zu dem Mittel, dem all swa ein weiteres all vorzusetzen : all 
aUswa summ . . all all swa (2113), all all swa . . all alls 
(8453). Das dem swa zunächst stehende all ist dann zuerst 
mit dem zweiten, weiterhin auch mit dem ersten stva (so) 
vollständig zu einem Wort verschmolzen (also, alse, als, as), ^) 
Diese Verwendung von all vor korrelativem as oder so ist 
in der Litterärsprache heute veraltet, lebt aber dialektisch 
noch fort (Elworthy, Gr. Dial. West-Somerset 84: all so 
bad as he ^quite as bad as he'). Es wurde in dieser Funktion 
zuerst von right, später von even, quite und just verdrängt. 
Mitgewirkt hat dabei wohl auch der Umstand, dass all so 
zu einem Wort (afeo) verschmolz und die Bedeutung 'auch' 
annahm. 

Ausser eall waren im Ae. auch die Kasusformen 
ealles und ealra, sowie das Adverb eallinga (eallunga) 
als Intensive im Gebrauch, ealles wurde besonders gerne 
mit too verbunden, in welcher Stellung es im Me. durch all 



^) Vgl. NED. und Stoffel, AF. I 107 ff. 
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ersetzt wird (vgl. § 27). edlra^ das zur Yerstärkusg des 
Superlativs diente, ist Doch im Shakespeare'schen aiderliefest 
(Henry 6 B I 1, 28) erhalten. eaUinga ist hauptsächlich 
Verbal-Intensiv und lebt als solches noch im Me. fort, ist 
aber schon früh veraltet. 

"Wulfstan (Ags. Lb. 78, 21): ealles to gelome. Beowulf 1000: 
ealles ansund. Robert Glouc. 400 : Corineus was alles wro{). — Widsith 
(Ags. Lb. 124, 15): Alexandreas ealra ricost monna cynnes. Chaucer, 
Troil. HL 239: Myn alderlevest lord and brother dere. Id., HF. 1368: 
altherfirst — Aelfric, Hom. (Ags. Lb. 69, 148): Hö natödseshwön 
nemihte Jone Römäniscan biscopstöl eallunga forlsetan. Robert Glouc. 
1103: Ac J)o nolde cassibel {)at hü ssolde allinge falle. 

§ 27. Im Mittelenglischen wird die Gebrauchs- 
sphäre von all bedeutend erweitert. Dass es in der Ver- 
bindung all too das alte ealles verdrängt, ist bereits § 26 
erwähnt worden. Ausserdem wird es jetzt in ausgedehntem 
Masse zur Verstärkung von Adjektiven und Adverbien ver- 
wendet. In dieser Funktion wird es jedoch schon im Früh- 
ne. selten. Besonders beliebte Verbindungen im Me. sind all- 
utterly {^^eiitGT Wyclif and Chaucer, apparently retained 
only by Scottish writers" NED.); all-whole, all'Wholly; 
all alone (noch 1891 Kipling, Light 5, 71: She*s all alone 
in London) u. dgl. Alone selbst begegnet in der Bedeutung 
'solitary' erst seit Ende des 13. Jahrb.; altogether im 
Sinn von ^whoUy, entirely' zuerst ca. 1200 (NED.). 

Endlich dient all in me. Zeit zur Verstärkung der Par- 
tikel tO' in Verben wie to-hreak, to-rent, to-tear ('z er -brechen, 
z e r - reissen'). ^) Da diese Partikel schon frühe in ihrer 
etymologischen Bedeutung nicht mehr verstanden wurde, 
wurde all to- als adverbiales Kompositum im Sinn von 



*) In derselben Funktion erscheint all zuweilen auch in Ver- 
bindung mit anderen Verbal-Präfixen. Vgl. Will. Palerne 661 : al hi" 
weped for wo ; 872 : He was al a-wondred, (Skeat, Chaucer voL V 229.) 
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'ftltogether' betrachtet und auch mit solchen Verben ver- 
bunden, die eine Znsammensetzung mit der Partikel to- ihrer 
^Bedeutung nach ausschliesseo, wie ällrto-befool, allrto-hegod, 
alUo-MüfMer (vgl NED. und Franz, ShGr. § 227), 

a) ca 1200 Poema Morale 328 (NED.) : Of I)esse riche we Jenched 
to ofte, of tare alto selde. Chaucer, B[F. 288: al to sone. Shake- 
speare, Son. 61, 14: all too near. 1901 111. Lond. News, Sept. 21: 
Entering the hot room I shiver, for I feel I have come into winter 
all too soon (archaisch?). 

b) ca 1300 Robert Glouc. 6432 : & huld him Jo al clene king. 
Chaucer, Boece IV Prose I : al outrely foryeten. Lydgate, Storie Thebes 
1411: He was al hool mad of his siknesse (Skeat, Spec. 40). Shake- 
speare, Love V 2, 931 : When all aloud the wind doth blow. Tennyson, 
In Mem. 47, 259: faith as vague as all tmsioeet (poetisch). 

c) Chaucer, Cant. Tal. B 3215: He slow and al to-rente theleoun. 
1611 Auth. Vers., Jud. 9, 53: [she] all to hrake his skull. 1684 Bunyan, 
PP. (NED.): she all-to-befooled me (heute gänzlich veraltet). 

§ 28. In der gesprochenen Sprache von 
heute findet sich all vor allem in einer Anzahl stehender 
Ausdrücke, wie all right (vgl. auch G. Eliot, Bede c. 48: 
I was all tvrong from the very first, and horrible wrong has 
come of it) ; all Square (Slang für 'all right' vgl. H. Pludyer 
21 : I told you I thought I was all sqtmre, as I'd got twenty- 
five pounds in the bank); all one (NED.: it's aU one to 
me whether I go or stay); all the same (itis all the same 
to me, she hated him oZ? the same), — Sehr beliebt ist all 
heute ausserdem in Verbindung mit Präpositionen und Ad- 
verbien des Orts und der Zeit, wie all ahout\ all along; 
all out (vgl. § 30); all over; all round (auch übertragen, 
vgl. Storm EPh. 566: he is a very good fellow all rouml); 
all there (Slang für 'first-rate, up to the mark' vgl. Stoffel 
St.E. 240, Storm EPh. 636); all through. An Stelle von 
all of a heap (Bret Harte, Arg. 43: He was Struck all 
of a heapy and never seemed to know what ailed him) und 
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all of a sudden {Gr. Eliot, Bede c. 45: The thought came 
cUl of a sudden) war früher all on a heap (Shakespeare, 
Andr. II 3, 223) und all on a mdden üblich (Defoe, Crus. 31). 
Das mit all of a sudden bedeutungsverwandte all at once 
begegnet bereits im Me. (Chaucer, Leg. Wom. B 102). — 
Endlich wird all im modernen Englisch zur Verstärkung von 
the -j- Komparativ (all the more, all the hetter) und zur 
Emphatisierung von Substantiven verwendet ^). Shakespeare, 
Temp. IV 1, 69: no tongue! all eyesl Mrs. Ward, Alarc. 
in 6 : she went back to the tea-table with an eye all gaiety. 
(Vereinzelt schon im Me. vgl. Chaucer, Prol. 150: And all 
was [she] consdence and tendre herte.) 

§ 29. In Komposition nimmt all, soweit es nicht 
in stereotypen Formeln (almighty, all-holy) aus ae. Zeit über- 
nommen ist, adverbiale Funktion häufiger erst seit Shake- 
speare's Zeit an. Als adjektivisches Kompositionsglied (all- 
cheering, alhending) ist es seit ca. 1600 besonders in der 
Poesie sehr beliebt (NED.). Zuweilen ist zwischen adjek- 
tivischer und adverbialer Funktion überhaupt nicht scharf zu 
scheiden; so kann alUdisgraced sowohl 'completely disgraced' 
als auch 'disgraced with all' bedeuten. Vgl. Franz., 
ShGr. § 227. 

Anmerkung 1. At all^ das heute nur noch zur Verstärkung 
der Negation, sowie in Bedingungs- und Fragesätzen gebraucht wird 
(i did not speak at all. Did^you speak at all? If you speak at all. 
NED.), konnte bis in die ne. Zeit herein auch in affirmativen Sätzen 
im Sinn von 'altogether, wholly* verwendet werden. Chaucer, Gant. 
Tal E 1222: She is a shrewe at al Latimer (NED.): They were 
careless at all. 

Anmerkung 2. Über all-firedj almighty, almost vgl. die § 111. 
133. 213. 



^) In Sätzen wie 1 am all wet ist all eher als Adj., denn aU 
Adv. zu fassen. 
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all-out. 

§30. All -out begegnet im Me. nicht selten als Inten- 
siv (= whölly, entirely) ; doch muss es bereits im 15. Jahrh. 
archaisch geworden sein, da Caxton ätl-out bei Trevisa (1387) 
durch ^uUerly' ersetzt. ^) Indessen findet sich ällrout noch 
wiederholt bei Burton (1621) in Verbindung mit Korrelativ- 
Partikeln und dialektisch (Schottland, Irland, Leicestershire) 
ist es auch in seinen früheren Funktionen noch heute er- 
halten. (Vgl. füll outf right ouit, out and out). 

a) Robert Glouc. (Mätzner, Wb.); Heo forsoke I)e kyng al out. 
Barbour, Bruce (ib.) : to few all out, Trevisa U 137 : I)e see . . . 
fayled alle oute (Caxton : 'utterly). Burton, A. M. (ESt. 18, 193) : Our 
Christian Tacticks are all out as necessary aa the B.oman Acies. Id. 
(ib.): Intemperate Venus is all out as bad in the other extream. — 
b) Wright, EDD. I 43 : that»s wonderf ul all out. nearly killed if not 
all out. not all out as good as . . . Now she was nineteen all out. 

amazinglj. 

§ 31. Amaisingly ist ein seit der zweiten Hälfte 
des 17. Jahrh. (erstes Beispiel des NED. 1673) gebrauchtes, 
nicht unbeliebtes Intensiv. Es steht hyperbolisch für very, 
exceedingly. Die Form amousing scheint spezifisch amerikanisch, 
bzw. dialektisch zu sein (Berkshire: ^mazing s. u.). 

Goldsmith, Vic .cap. 20: He never paid a bill that he would not 
observe how amazingly expensive travelling was. Kipling, Light 4, 45 : 
they^re a queer gang — an amazingly queer gang. Mrs. Ward, Marc. 
I 5, 31 : He feit himself happy, amazingly happy. — W. Irving, Trav. 
(NED.): All of whom laughed and took it in amazing good part. 
Lonisa Alcott (EPh. 903): amazing quick. — Hughes, TBr. I 1: the 
. Squire's ^mazing fond of.trees and such like. 



*) Caxton sagt über sein Verhalten gegenüber Trevisa: I William 
Caxton somwhat haue chaunged the rüde and old Englyssh, that is 
• 4o wete oertayn wordes which in these days be neither Tsyd ne 
vnderstanden. (Higden's Polychr. I p. L XTTT .) 

Borit, Die Gradadverbien im Englischen. 3 
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any. 

§ 32. Any = ^in any way, at al? kommt wie das 
letztere nur in negativen, sowie in Bedingungs- und Frage- 
sätzen vor und beschränkt sich hier im britischen Litterär- 
Englisch auf den Gebrauch vor Komparativen (any more, 
cmy longer vgl. NED.). Im Amerikanischen dagegen, in der 
britischen Konversationssprache und in englischen Dialekten 
begegnet es in adverbialer Funktion nicht selten auch vor 
Adjektiven im Positiv (besonders in any good), vor too und 
bei Verben. (Vgl. Storm EPh. 899 f.) 

Mrs. Ward, Marc. III 9: Well, none of you are any good. 1901 
Punch, July 10, 34": But why seven years, if the waters are any good? 
— W. D. Howells (amer. EPh. 900) : I guess she didn't like Mrs. Corey 
any too well from the start. J. S. Winter (engl, ib.): They hadn't 
been any too well pleased at Cardella's marriage. — Mrs. Stowe 
(EPh. 899): It won't help me any. Louisa Alcott (ib. 902): She hasnH 
danced hardly any. Surrey Dialect (EDD. I 62): The cuckoo don't 
sing this year scarce any. 

Anmerkung. Im gleichen Sinn wie any wird im älteren Ne. 
anything gebraucht (vgl. something § 232 ff.). Ben Jonson, Poet.: 
And will the ladies be any thing familiär with me, think you? (Franz 
ESt. 18, 205; weitere Beispiele ibid.) 

arrantQy). 

§ 33. Arrant ist eine Variante zu errant (lat. Äme- 
rantem, gleichzeitig beeinflusst von errantem) und bedeutet 
urspr. ^wandering, vagrant.' Zunächst auf Verbindungen wie 
fMef errant, arrant thief (Chaücer, NED.) beschränkt, fand 
arrant Verbreitung, assoziierte sich in der freieren Bedeutung 
'noiorimi^ mit Begriffen wie traiior, coward, rebel und wurde 
dann allgemein pejoratives Adjektiv, das auch mit Sach- 
bezeichnungen zusammentreten konnte (Congreve, Love I 2 : 
an arrant lapsus linguae ; V 2 : an arrant mistake). Schliess- 
lich wurde es reines Intensiv- Adjektiv im Sinn von thorough, 
downright, ^regulär' (an arrant old bachelor NED.). Als 
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Intensiv- Adverb tritt es sowohl in adjektivischer , als in 
adverbialer Form auf. Heute ist es veraltet bzw. archaisch 
(letztes Beispiel des NED. 1834: arrcmüy ill-timed). Vgl. 
Franz ESt. 18, 193 und besonders das NED. 

JMEilton, Areop. 63: There be, who knows not that tliere be of 
Protestants and professors who live in as arrant an implicit faith, as 
any lay Papist of Loretto. Ford, Lov. Sacr. II 2 (ESt. 1. c.) : Oh my 
lord, what an arrant excellent pretty creature ^tis. — Hazlitt, EPP. 
(NED.): ye sing so arrantly well, ye make me fal a slepe. 

as. 

§ 34. As (wie oben gezeigt, urspr. ein durch aU ver- 
stärktes so) bedeutet im Me. häufig 'very, exceedingly^ (vgl. 
unser *alsobald, alsbald'). StoflFel (AF. I 107) erklärt diesen 
Gebrauch von as durch Ellipse von 'as can be imagined', 
'as may be', 'as possible'. Im Ne. ist dieser Gebrauch von 
as veraltet; nur selten findet er sich noch in as soon = 
immediately (Muret-Sanders). 

Cursor Mundi 339 : als son (Gloss. 'as soon, immediately^). Chaucer, 
Gant. Tal. G 1234: And in the water-vessel he it caste Whan that 
hym luste, and bad the preest as faste (Gloss. 'very quickly^). Weitere 
Beispiele bei Stoffel 1. c. 

astonishingly. 

§35. Ästonishingly wird namentlich in der mo- 
dernen Sprache häufig in der Bedeutung very, exceedingly 
gebraucht. Murray (NED.) giebt ein Beispiel für diesen 
Gebrauch bereits 1668: ästonishingly stränge. Vgl. 1895 
PoUard, Chaucer Prim. 21 : so shrewd a man of the world, 
80 ästonishingly observant, and so good a judge of character. 
1901 Daily JNews, Aug. 12, 6: Some of the coloured scenes 
are ästonishingly fresh. 

Anmerkung. Ganz in derselben Verwendung begegnen die 
bedeutungsverwandten Adverbien startlinyly , strikinyly, sur- 
prisingly, Kipling, Light 12, 211: now she was only fiUed with 

3* 
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pity, most fftartlingly distinct from love. Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 221: 
From the portrait . . . we should judge that his features must have 
been sirUdngly handsome. Kipling, 1. c. 15, 262: That sort of con- 
tempt might end in bering knif ed by a stranger . . . npon surprisingly 
short provocation. 

atroeiously. 

§ 36. Atroeiously (seltener atrocmcs) taucht als 
hyperbolisches Intensiv im Sinn von frightfuTly, exceedmglyy 
wie es scheint, erst im 19. Jahrh. auf. (Vgl. cntelly.) 

1831 (NED.): The letter had an atroeiously long sentence in it. 
1842 Lover, Andy 21, 183 : an atroeiously vulgär woman, with a more 
vulgär daughter, who were on a visit with Mrs. Flanagan. — 1899 
Kipling, Stalky 42: it looks bad on the face of it. Trocious bad. 

awfally. 

§ 37. Das in der Volkssprache so sehr beliebte, heute 
auch der Konversationssprache geläufige awfully ist ver- 
hältnismässig sehr jungen Datums. Das erste Beispiel, das 
Murray NED. für rein intensiven Gebrauch giebt, ist aus 
dem Jahr 1859: he is att^fully clever. Bei pejorativen Be- 
griffen findet es sich jedoch schon früher (NED- 1830: an 
awfully had choice). Das Adj.-Adv. awful gehört dem 
Amerikanischen , der engl. Vulgärsprache (Cockney- Aus- 
sprache: 'orfk, orfuly offaV vgl. Stoffel StE. I 202) und den 
Dialekten an (Murray, Dial. South. Count. Scotl. 226). 

a) [1856 Hughes, TBr. I 9: He's bleeding awfully. (Vgl. Lover, 
Andy 370: she was^bleedinga^otoer*.)] H.Fludyer 2: Thanks OAvfuUy 
for the knitted shawl you sent me. Anstey, TC. 150: It's awfuUy 
jelly to meet you again like this. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. III 5: I'm 
aure . . . if you were to see her you'd think her awfully clever . . . 
She is good too, awfully good. — b) 1877 Habberton, H. B. 41: sn 
awful good soldier. — 1891 Kipling, Light 14, 244: I'm not angry 
now — I'm awful sorry. 

badly. 

§ 38. £iDe interessante Erscheinung ist die Verwendung 
von badly als Verbal-Intensiv, die allerdings meist an be- 
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stimmte Ausdrücke wie to wani, to needy to heute gebtwden 
ist. Diöser Gebrauch von hadly, der sich in neuerer 2ieit 
auch auf Begriffe wie io love u. dgl. ausgedehnt hat^ beruht 
ursprünglich auf einer durch Ideenassoziation begründeten 
Attraktion des Ausdrucks^ ähnlich wie umgekehrt (statt 
to please, to love much oder greaüy) to plectse well, to lm)e 
äea/rly^) gesagt wird. AI. Schmidt (ShL. I 1420) hat in- 
struktive Fälle dieser Form von Attraktion zusammengestellt. 
Shakespeare, Merch. IV 1, 162 : Let his lack of yeara be no 
impediment to let him lack a reverend estimation (entweder: 
'no motive to let him lack'' oder 'no impediment to let him have\ 
Id., Wint. III 2, 56: I ne'er heard yet that any of these 
bolder vices wanted less impudence to gainsay what they did 
than to perform it first (= 'had less^). Ahnlich verhält es sich 
mit Sätzen wie he wants money very hadly, hadly ist hier 
zunächst nur begründet, wenn to want die negative Bedeutung 
^Mangel haben' hat ; erst von diesen Fällen aus ist ha>dly mehr 
oder weniger mechanisch auch da beibehalten worden, wo 
icant in die mehr positive Bedeutung ^verlangen nach, brauchen' 
übergegangen ist. (Vgl. denselben Vorgang bei sadly § 161.) 
Auf dieselbe Weise ist es zu erklären, wenn nicht nur to hate 
hadly (vgl. schon bei Shakesp., Ant. II 5, 90 : 1 cannot hate thee 
worser than I do), sondern auch to love hadly gesagt wird. 
Neben dem mehr konversationeilen hadly findet sich in der 
Vulgärspracfae und dialektisch (EDD. 1124) das Adj.-Adv. had. 

a) 1777 Sheridan, School III 1 : If you find him in great distress, 
and want the moneys very bad, you may ask double. Bret Harte, 
Arg. 53: Here's Tennessee wants money, wants it bad. 1886 Steven- 
son (NED. s. V. 'bitter'): This drug is wanted bitter bad, sir. — 1882 
Besantj AS. I 13: the ceiling had for many years wanted white« 
waehing badly. M. Twain, Sk. 286: Then he suggested a Shampoo, 



*) In to hate dearly liegt vielleicht ae. deor 'schrecklich' zu Grunde 
vgl. § fiÖ. 
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and Said my hair needed it badly, very badly. Mrs. Ward, Marc. III 
4: I want to have a sleep so hadly. 1901 Ul. Lond* News, June 1, 
782^: So I thought to myself that she must want to be elected hadly 
to talk in that way. — Weitere Beispiele für to want hadly bei Stoffel 
AF. I 125. 

b) 1750 Fielding, TJ. (BPh. 732): If your la'ship hates the young 
gentleman so very had, — Kipling, PI. Tales (AF. I 125): But, in 
spite of all these things, she loved him very hadly [Stoffel: Vhere 
the underlying idea is, of coursc, that love is a kind of illness, which 
a person may have got very hadly*]. Weitere Beispiele ähnlicher Art 
bei Stoffel 1. c. 

I 

beastly. 

§39. Beastly tritt als reines Intensiv (= exceedingly) 
wie atvfully erst um die Mitte des 19. Jahrh. in der Litteratur 
auf. Von Haus aus durchaus vulgär findet es neuerdings 
immer mehr auch in den 'society slang' Eingang. In der 
Bedeutung li^ a heast, brtdishly wurde es schon früher gerne 
mit Ausdrücken wie ^foolish', ^dnmkf u. dgl. verbunden (NED.). 

1865 Daily Telegr. (NED.): He was in good health . . . looked 
almost *hea8tly well\ as I once heard it described. 1894 Mrs. Ward, 
Marc, in, 1 [ein M.P.]: It'll be a heastly queer division. 1899 Kip- 
ling, Stalky 39: Prout's too heastly cautious [Schülersprache]. 1901 
111. Lond. News, July 20, 92**: such a heastly long time. 

l)itter(ly). 

§ 40. Bitter{ly) wird als Intensiv nur in engerer 
G-ehrauchssphäre verwendet. Im Ae. und Me. tritt es haupt- 
sächlich zu Verben der Gemütsbewegung wie dbelgan 'er- 
zürnen', dbhuggen 'büssen', rewen 'to rue', wepan 'to weep' 
(Ags. Ev. Matth. 26, 76: Petrus . . eode ut, and weop 
biterlice) und ähnlichen (Beispiele bei Mätzner, Wb.). Im 
Ne. werden ähnlich to complainj to hate, to weep gerne mit 
bitterly verbunden (NED.). Ausserdem dient hitterQy) im 
Ne. zur Verstärkung von Temperaturangaben {bitter cold), 
emphatisiert aber weiterhin auch abstrakte Adjektive {bitter 
bad). Sehr beliebt ist bitter in den Dialekten, in der Litterär- 
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spräche dagegen ist diese Form des Adverbs (ae. bUere) ausser 
etwa in biUer cöld veraltet. 

a) Shakesp., Harn. I 1, 8: 'tis bitter cold. 1887 Stevenson, Eidn. 
13, 55: it blew hard, and was bitter cold. Vgl. 1902 Hl. Lond. News, 
Febr. 8, 214«: though the night was biUerly cold. — Wright, EDD. I 
277 : a bitter wet day (Oornwall). — 1865 Trollope (NED.) : It came 
on to rain bitterly — a cold piercing February rain. Wright 1. c. : it 
rains bitterly (East-Anglia). 

b) 1300 Cursor Mundi 1092 (Mätzner, Spr. Wb. I 330): Utter 
braith [= *bitter angry']. 1721 Cibber (NED.) : my Lady^s bitter young 
and gamesome [ein Dienerj. 1728 John Gay, Begg. Op. I 4 : Women 
indeed are bitter bad ludges in these cases. 1886 Stevenson, Dr. Jek. 
(NED.): This drug is wanted bitter bad, sir [im Munde eines *butler*]. 
Wright, EDD. I 277 : He's Utter cross this morning. — 1859 G. EUot, 
Bede cap. 30: He was bitterly jealous. 

black. 

§ 41. Black ist rein dialektisches Intensiv = exceed- 
ingly , entirely , thoroughly. Dieser G-ebrauch beruht auf 
der Bedeutung extreme, ^dead\ die das Adj. hlack zuweilen 
hat und die gewöhnlich durch Ideenassoziation nahe gelegt 
ist (vgl. hlack despair NED. ; a block Protestant EDD.). 

1894 Crocket, Haiders 15 : I was black angry at the causeless cruelty 
of the shooting (vgl. ib. 43: speechless with block anger). Ib. 276: 
I am black affrontit. Wright, EDD. I 280: I'll maybe find the fire 
black out [Schottl.], to be bUxck fat [Yorkshire]. 

§ 42. Blind erscheint als Intensiv hauptsächlich in 
blind drunk = 'so intoxicated as to see no better than a 
blind man' (NED.). Schottisch erscheint auch blind fou [fulT] 
= 'unable to see from drink' (EDD.). Bret Harte, Tal. 
Arg. 60: Sometimes . ., when he's blind drunk. Vgl. dead 
drunk, roaring drunk (Storm EPh. 733). 

bloody* 

§ 43. Bloody, das als Intensiv = 'Very . . and no 
mistake, exceedingly ; abominably ; desperately' heute in den 
untersten Gesellschaftsklassen ausserordentlich viel gehört 
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wird, sonst jedoch für durchaus anstössig gilt, war von der 
Restauration bis ca. 1750 auch in der üxugaugsspraohe gauz 
aUgemein gebräuchlich (Murray KED.). Ob Murraj's Er- 
klärung (phodtf ärunk = ^m dmnk as a Uooä^ mit Beziehung 
auf "the habits of the *bloods' or aristocratic rowdies of the 
end of 1^ 17tfa and hegimüng of the 18 th cent cf. ^m 
ärumk as a lord^^^) richtig ist, muss dahingestellt bleiben. 
Sollte der Gebrauch von bloody als Intensiv nicht mit Aus- 
drücken wie ^hloody Papist , 'Ihody Bomamst* (NED. c. 15&7 
und 1681) zusammenhängen, in denen die Bedeutung ^san- 
guinary', die bloody hier zunächst hat, sich leicht zu der von 
'damned, horrid, extreme, abominable' verallgemeinern konnte 
(vgl. ^black Protestanf § 41)? Auch die ^bloody Assizes" 
jener Zeit sind bekannt. Endlich ist vielleicht auch der 
Zusammenhang mit ^s'blood f (= Crod^s, Chrisfs blood !) nicht 
so ganz abzuweisen, wie Murray will, da ja Fluchworte in 
der Volkssprache überhaupt gern als Intensiv- Ad v. ver- 
wendet werden (vgl. damnation! vengeanee! wotmdy [aus 
'Go^s wounds !'?]). 

1676 (erstes Beispiel des NED.): Not without he will promise to 
be bloody drunk. 1753 (letztes Beispiel): She's a bloody fine girl. 

Anmerkung. An Stelle von bloody erscheint im 19. Jahrh. als 
Euphemismus blooming (eigentlich 'full-blown, flourishing'), ebenso 
wie »tatt damned zuweilen bkssed gebraucht wird. 1885 Punch, May 
16: It»8 'ard, Uoomin* 'ard, my dear boy. (Vgl. Stoffel, St. B. I 210) 

bravely, brawly. 

§ 44. Der Gebrauch von braveQy) im Sinn von 
very^ exceedmgly erklärt sich aus der archaischen (dial. noch 
erhalteneu) Bedeutung von brave = ^excellent, capital, fine, 
famous' (NED.). In der modernen Sprache ist bravely als 
IntesBiv-Adv. ausgestorben; das Adj.-Adv. brave dagegen 
ift noch heute dial. erhalten. Lebenskräftiger als bravely 
hat Kich die entsprechende schottische Form brawly er- 
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wiesen, die in Schottland noch heute allgemein gebraucht iat 

•• 

Über braw (md vgl. § B. 

s) 18 . . Black, Jud. Shaks. (NBD.) : The wench looks hravely weUi 
— Wright, EDD. I 384 : a brave bad job, a brave lung time [Devon- 
Bhire]. — b) 1794 Burns (EDD. I 385) : I thank you brawlie. Id. (NED.) : 
Brawly well he ken'd the way To please a bonnie lass. 1894 Crockett, 
lUid. 274: ye ken brawly ye couldna do that. — Mod. Scot. (EDD.): 
yer legs'U be braw tired. 

by-ordinary^ byous. 

§ 45. By-ordinary und byous (von by im Sinn von 
'more than, beyond' abgeleitet) sind beide spezifisch schottische 
Intensive (=* ^extraordinarily, unusually, remarkably, very' 
EDD. I 475). 

1893 Stevenson, Catr. (EDD.): a by-ordinary bonny blink of the 
morning sun. 1894 Crockett, Baid. (ib.): Unless a chance opens by- 
ordinar' sure. — 1881 W. Alexander, J. Gibb 60: a byous clever chiel 
(= 'a proper fellow'). Ib. 250: a byous gweed man. Ib. 262: in a 
byous ill teen. (Vgl. ib. 4: in this byous [= extraordinary] weather.) 

capitally. 

§ 46. Capital ly = ^eminently, in an important degree, 
excellently, admirably' ist eines der vielen hyperbolischen 
Intensive der Konversationssprache. Doch scheint es im ganzen 
nicht besonders häufig gebraucht zu sein. Dialektisch ist 
es beliebt in der Verbindung capital well (EDD. I 516). 

1750 Warburton (NED.) : The action too was capitally interesting. 
1836 Foster (ib.): capitaUy fantastic, witty and brilliant. 

charming, shocking. 

§ 47. Charming und shocking können alslntensiv- 
Adv. nur mit begriffsverwandten Adj. (Adv.) verbunden 
werden (charming well, shockmg bad). In Wendungen wie 
a charming fine evening (Defoe), a charming sweet temper 
(Sheridan) kann charming auch als appositives Adj. gefasst 
werden (Storm EPh. 730). Das -Zy-Adverb begegnet bei 
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charming Dur selten, bei shoching wohl überhaupt nicht, da 
es durchaus Vulgär-Intensiv ist. shoching findet sich ausser- 
dem noch dialektisch in West-Somerset (Elworthy, Gr. 22). 

Fred. Marryat (EPh. 733): charming well. 1722 Steele, Consc. 
Lov. n 2: I thought he looked most charmingly graceful. — 1856 
Hughes, TBr. II: a shoching bad road. 1890Punch, March 29, 145": 
Shoching bad hat. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 31: It's shochin' demoralisin' 
for King. 

clean, cleanly. 

§ 48. Clean (Adv. ae. clcme), ist ein seit dem Aus- 
gang der ae. Zeit äusserst beliebtes Intensiv und hat sich 
als solches bis in die Gegenwart erhalten. Wenn seine Ge- 
brauchssphäre in der neueren Sprache (etwa seit Ende des 
17. Jahrh.) auch bedeutend eingeschränkt worden ist, so 
klingt es heute doch nicht so „auffallend vulgär", wie Storm 
(EPh. 1005) meint. In bestimmten Ausdrücken wie clecm 
forgoUerij clean gone, clean out of sight ist es auch in der 
modernen Umgangssprache noch häufig anzutreffen (vgl. auch 
den Sportsausdruck Ho he clean howled' NED.). Im Ameri- 
kanischen und in den Dialekten erfreut es sich sogar hervor- 
ragender Beliebtheit. Zu der Bedeutungsentwicklung von 
clean (zu ^quite, absolutely') vgl. Murray NED. 

a) Vor 1000 Cod. Dipl. (NED.): Dset min cynn clcene gewite (= 
Hhat my race he clean gone^). Wulfstan (Ags. Lb. 78, 23): we habbad 
godes hüs inne and ute clcene berypte. 1300 Robert Glouc. 4725: So 
I)at cristendom was al clene vor lore. Chaucer, Bk. Duch. 423: clene 
without bough or stikke. Lydgate, Temple Glas 1369: So clene away 
was Jo my remembrance Of al my dreme. 1470 Malory, MD. 553, 25 : 
thenne was sir Palamydes clene forgeten. 1528 Tyndale (Skeat, Spec. 
16, 306): Bat now do ye clene contrary. Shakespeare, Son. 75, 10: 
clean starved for a look. Id., Oth. I 3, 366: clean out of the way. 
1611 Auth. Version, Ps. 77, 8 : is his mercy clean gone for ever ? 1775 
Sheridan, Riv. V 3, 85: a ball or two clean through me! 1856 Hug- 
hes, TBr. (EPh. 769) : clean gone out of sight. 1859 G. Eliot, Bede 
c. 43: she seemed to be gone clean out of sight. 1882 Besant, AS. 
c. 28 : you have clean f orgotten the girls. Ib. c. 33 : that his memory 
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was cUan gone for things of the present. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 99: 
in liis haste to sacrify Beetle, King clean neglected to give him an 
imposition. 

b) Amerikanisch. Bret Harte, Arg. 168: clean crazy. Anstey, 
TO. 177 [ein Amer.]: Dumned if I didn't clean forget you were out. 
— Schottisch. Burns, P. S. to W. Simpson: I had amaist for- 
gotten clean. W. Scott, Br. Lam. c. 8 : He's daft — clean daft [= 
*crazy']. 1881 Alexander, J. Gibb 103: Are ye gyaun clean gyte 
[= 'are you going cUan mad']. 1887 Stevenson, KJdn. 4, 19: Now 
this last passage . . . went so clean beyond my comprehension that it 
put me into both fear and hope. — Kent. 1887 Parish & Shaw, 
Dict. 31: He's clean gone, that's certain. — Cumberland. 1899 
Dickinson, Gloss. 66: Ah 've clean forgitt'n what ah was telt. 

§ 49. Schon im Ae. tritt neben clean in derselben Be- 
deutung auch cleanly auf, das jedoch bereits im 17. Jahrh. 
veraltet (letztes Beispiel des NED. 1655). 

ca. 1050 (NEU.): ^set hemseje ^set lamb clcenlice fretan. ca. 1300 
Robert Glouc. 4725 Ms. A: So Jat cristendom was al clene vor lore 
(Mss. a, ^, «: clanliche). Shakespeare, Ven. 694: ceasing their clamo- 
rous cry tili they have singled . . . the cold fault cleanly out. (Vgl. 
Tit. Andr. II 1, 94.) 

clear(ly). 

§ 50. Gegen Ausgang der me. Zeit findet sich neben 
clean (adv.) in gleicher Bedeutung clear. Häufiger wurde 
es allerdings erst im 16. und 17. Jahrh. und ist noch heute 
dialektisch in seiner alten Funktion (in der Litterärsprache 
wenigstens in Verbindung mit away, off) erhalten. Die ad- 
verbiale Verwendung von clear, neben dem seltener auch 
clearly begegnet, erklärt sich teils aus dem prädikativen 
Gebrauch des Adjektivs in Sätzen wie ^The sun shines clear\ 
teils aus der Analogie von clean, mit dem es sich in Gebrauch 
und Bedeutung berührte. (Vgl. NED. und Franz, Sh.Gr. 
§ 229.) 

a) ca. 1448 Paston Lett. No. 58 : Gregory was clere delyvered of 
her. 1513 Douglas, En. (erstes Beispiel des NED.): All the victory 
. . . and chancis . . . May be redueit and alterat dar agane. [1678 — 1707] 
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Farquliar, Beaux Strat. (HA. 64, 38): he^s clear another sort of man 
than I. — Wright, BDD. I 360: She is cha/i^ bonny, really she is. 
It*s clear unreasonable. It clear mazzled me. 

b) 1649 Latimer (Arber*s Repr. II 37): he destroied al Idolatrie, 
and cUa/rly dyd extirpate all superstition. Shakesp., Tw. V 1, 289: 
A most extracting frenzy of mine own From my remembrance cUarbff 
banished bis. 1856 Hughes, TBr. II 8: Tom has elearly abandoned 
the old theory of ''natural enemiea' in this case at any rate. 

clipping. 

§ 51. Clipping wird in der neueren Sprache nicht 
nur rein adjektivisch im Sinn von *excellent, first-rate, ex- 
quisite' gebraucht, sondern wie nailing, rattling und 
andere auch als Intensiv-Adverb gerne mit good verbunden. 

1901 Punch, March 27, 231": 'the finish of the stroke was cUpped'. 
Quite different this from a clipping good stroke. — 1892 Anstey, TO. 
56 : I ^ay, old boy, I'd no notion you were such a nailing good chap. 

— Ib. 62 : there's a f ellow staying at my hotel . . . rattUng good lort 

— and I've rather chummed up with him. 

close. 

§ 62. Close erscheint im .17. Jahrb. (besonders im 
Schottischen) zuweilen als Intensiv- Adv. im Sinn von com- 
pletely, quite, 'clean' (NED.). Seltener bedeutet es ^fuU to 
the point, home': to reach close^ (NED. vgl. home § 115). 
Heute ist close in beiden Bedeutungen veraltet. (Die folgenden 
Beispiele sind dem NED. entnommen.) 

1637 Rutherford, Lett. : When we should be close out of love & 
coneeit. 1637—50 Row, Hist. Kirk: To take cloase away (if possible) 
the diversitie of judgement. — Vor 1700 Dryden: I am engaging in 
a large dispute, where the arguments are not like to reach close on 
either side. 

complete(ly)* 

§ 53. CompleteQy) wurde im Me. und Früh-ne. 
zuweilen in der Form des Adj.-Adverbs gebraucht. Com" 
pletely ist jedoch schon im 17. und 18. Jahrb. als die einzig 
korrekte Form anerkannt. (NED.) 
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Chaucer, Troil. V 828: And Troüxis wel waxeu was on highte, 
And complet formed by proporcioun. ca. 1611 Chapman, IL (NED.): 
compleate armed. — 1766 Goldsmith, Vic. c«p. 2t Miss Arabella Wil- 
mot was allowed to be comphteh/ pretty. 

coiifouiided(ly). 

§ 54. ConfoundedQy) ist ein seit dem 18.'JahrL 
gebrauchtes, beliebtes Vulgär-Intensiv (=damwed, abommably); 
doch ist es auch der derberen Konyersationssprache nipht 
unbekannt. Die dem 18. Jahrb. noch, geläufige Form des 
AdJ.-Adrerbs wird heute kaum mehr gehört 

1709 De Foe (NED.) : confounded mad. 1742 Fielding, Andr. I 3 : 
*Go on, sirrah', says the coachman, 'we are confounded late*. 1802 —79 
Bnckstone [Dramatiker]: confounded impudent (EPh. 722). — 1728 
John Gay, Begg. Op. 11 3: PoUy is most confoundedly bit. Goldsmith, 
She Stoops II 424 : I shall be confoundedly ridiculous. Hughes, TBr. 
I 9: Confoundedly coxy those yonng rascals will get. G. Eliot, Ad. 
Bede c. 27: This road is confoundedly damp. 1892 Anstey, TO. 68: 
You may think it friendly if you like, but I call it shabby — con- 
foundedly shabby. 

considerably. 

§ 55. Considerably ist heute vorzugsweise Verbal- 
Intensiv. Bei Adjektiven wird es in der modernen Sprache 
vornehmlich zur Verstärkung des Komparativs gebraucht. 
In der älteren Sprache — im amerikan. Englisch noch hettte — 
wurde es jedoch auch mit Adj. im Positiv verbunden. 
Spezifisch amerikanisch ist auch die Verwendung des Adj.- 
Adverbs comiderable an Stelle des im britischen Englisch 
heute ausschliesslich gebrauchten considerably, 

1709 Berkeley (NED.): Objects considerably remote. Sheridan, 
School III 3: the climate bas hurt him considerably. 1891 Kipling, 
Light 8, 139: a soul that migbt bave been considerably cleaner. — 
2880 Nineteenth Gent, [amer.]: The rector is, I judge, a considerable 
able and energetic man (EPh. 845). 1892 Anstey, TG. [im Mund von 
Amer.] 15: I guess we're both of na gettin' pretty considerable ho- 
mesick. Ib. 107: I'm getüng considerable intere^ed in Italy. 
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consumedly, consummately. 

§ 55a Consumedly ist altes Slang-Intensiv in der Be- 
deutung 'confoundedly' (gebräuchlich um 1700). In der heutigen 
Verkehrssprache ist es vollständig ausgestorben, findet sich 
jedoch noch bei Thackeray u. Dickens und als bewusster 
Archaismus selbst noch bei Mc. Carthy (1880 Hist. of Our 
Own Times). Mit consumedly berührte sich lautlich consum- 
mately, das seiner etymologischen G-rundbedeutung nach 
(lat. consummatm = 'perfect') zu jedem adjektivischen Be- 
griflf als Verstärkung hinzutreten konnte, mit der Zeit aber 
infolge von Assoziation mit consumedly - confoundedly nur 
noch mit pejorativen BegriflFen verbunden wurde. (Heute 
arch.) Vgl. NED. und Stoffel, AP. I 124. 

a) 1707 Farquhar, Beaux Strat. III 1 (AF. 1. c): they laughed 
consumedly, 1848 Thackeray, VF. c. 13 (ib.) : Money of which George 
was consumedly in want. — 1707 Farquhar (NED.) : The roads are 
consumed deep. 

b) 1613 Salkeld (NED.) : But this could not be so that hee was 
created so consummately perfect. 1771 Junius Lett. (ib.): This con- 
summately bad man. 1839 Hallam, Hist. Lit. (ib.): Consummately 
impudent. 

cmelly. 

§ 56. Cruelßy) wurde schon im 17. Jahrh. in der 
Bedeutung ^extremely, exceedingly' nicht selten als Intensiv 
verwendet. In der Form crii^el ist es noch heute der eng- 
lischen und amerikanischen Volkssprache, sowie den Dialekten 
geläufig (Dict.) Am. 162; EDD. I 822). Vgl. das gleich- 
bedeutende dial. feil § 89. 

Shakespeare, Hy 5 V 2, 216 ; But good Kate, mock me mercif ully, 
the rather . . . because I love thee cruelly (nur hier). Vanbrugh, Conf. 
(ESt. 18, 194): I'm cruelly afraid your father won't consent after all. 
1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 271 : but in being ignorant, [I] am most crueUy 
anxious. — 1632 Lithgow, Trav. (NED.): The season being cru^l hot. 
1854 Punch, Almanack Jan. (Monthly Mems. by a Cabby): Cruel 'ard 
weather. 1891 Kipling, Light 14, 235: His lot is cruel hard. 
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damnably, damned. 

§ 57. Damnahly ("now considered vulgär or profane'' 
NED.) erscheint in der älteren Sprache auch in der Form 
des Adj.- Adverbs. Heute wird es gewöhnlich durch damned 
ersetzt; das in der Vulgär- u. niederen Konversationssprache 
ausserordentlich beliebt ist. Im Druck wird damned häufig 
durch 'd — d' wiedergegeben, (über damnation vgl. § 202.) 

a) Shakespeare, Wint. III 2, 187: That did but show thee . . . 
inconstant And damnable ingrateful. Ford, Lov. Mel. III 1 : a lady of 
a damnahle high, turbulent, and generous spirit. — Goldsmith, She 
Stoops IV 444: I have been damnahly imposed upon. (Vgl. Stoffel, 
AF. I 125.) 

b) 1757 Lloyd, Sat. (NED.): Damned *s the Superlative degree; 
Means that alone and nothing more . . . Examples we may find enough, 
Damn'd high, damn'd low, damned fine, damned stuff. Goldsmith, 1. c. 
IV 445: To be sure, aunts of all kinds are d — d bad things. Thackeray, 
VF. 13, 88: I believe she's d—d fond o me. 1891 Kipling, Light, 
3, 42: They're good! They're damned good! 

Anmerkung. An Stelle von damned erscheint nicht selten das 
gleichbedeutende cursedly (erstes Beispiel des NED. 1570). Vgl. 
1773 Goldsmith, She Stoops V 452: This riding by night, by-the-by, 
is cwrsedly tiresome. 1861 Hughes, TBr. at Oxf. (NED.): I can't see 
why you should be so cursedly particular. 

dead, deadly. 

§ 58. De ad begegnet als Intensiv- Ad v. (= utterly^ 
entirely, absöltUely, quite) bereits seit Ende des 16. Jahrb. 
Im 17. Jahrb. erscheint daneben in der gleichen Bedeutung 
deadly {dead slow — deadly sloiv\ dead drunJc — deadhj 
dnmJc NED.). In der modernen Sprache ist jedoch deadly 
in rein intensiver Bedeutung archaisch geworden und in der 
Hauptsache nur noch als qualitatives Adv. (= *in a manner 
resembling death' z. B. deadly pale, deadly still) gebraucht. 
In den Dialekten dagegen erfreut sich deadly noch heute 
als reines Intensiv neben dead ausserordentlicher Beliebtheit 
(EDD. II 40: deadly ill, deadly well, deadly fond). Doch 
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findet sich auch in der LitterärBprache heute noch dead tired 
und deadly tired (= tired to death) nebeneinander. Beliebte 
Verbindungen sind heute (vgL Muret-Sanders Wb.): deaid 
dnmk, dead ripe, dead sure, dead certam (vgl. dead certainty) 
und dead against (vgl. sore against § 168). 

a) Shakespeare, Oth. II 3, 85: Why, he drinks you, with facility, 
your Dane dead drunk. (Vgl. 1679 Guy Miege's Dict. [EDD. 11 40]: 
deadly drunk 'extremement yvre'.) — 1856 Hughes, TBr. I 7: Vm 
dead lame. — 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. Hl 4: I was too dead tired. 
(Vgl. 1878 Mrs. Stowe [NED.]: deadly tired.) — Hughes i. c. II 5: 
I am dead against crying peace when there is no peace. 1901 Hl. 
Lond. News, July 6, 12**: I was decid against that. (Weitere Bei- 
spiele für dead against bei Hoppe SL.) 

b) 1848 Thackeray, VF. c. 31: from being deadly pale before, 
her face flushed up red. 1887 Stevenson, Eidn. 2, 14: But whoever 
was in that house kept deadly still. 

dearly. 

§ 59. Dearly, das heute in der Schriftsprache fast 
nur noch in den Ausdrücken to love dearly, dearly beloved 
gebräuchlich ist, hatte im Me. eine viel weitere Gebraucha- 
sphäre. (Vgl. Mätzuer, Spr. Wb. s. v. 'abbuggen', das da- 
neben mit sore und bitter verbunden wird). Bei Shakesp. 
wird es sogar wie ein reines Intensiv mit to hate und to 
grieve verbunden. Allerdings gehört, wie Murray vermutet, 
dieses rein intensive dearly wahrscheinlich nicht zu dem be- 
bekannten dear (ae. deore) = 'worthy', sondern zu *dear (ae. 
deor) = 'strenuous, hard, severe, heavy'. Dieses zweite 
dearly scheint auch dialektisch (in Suffolk) noch erhalten 
zu sein. 

ca. 1250 King Hörn (Mätzner TV b.) : He luuej) him so de^'e, 1752 
Fielding, Am. HI 10: I always loved dearly to hear him preach. 1899 
Kipling, Stalky 63 : my dearly beloved ^earers. — Shakesp., As I 3, 84 : 
my father hated his father dearly. — 1900 Wright, EDD. H 43: It is 
dearly cold, I am dearly thirsty. (Vgl. ca 1360 All. Poems bei 
Mätzner 1. c. : How Je dejter of Je douJ)0 [filiae hominum] wern dere- 
lycfh fayre.) 
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decently. 

§ 60, Decently wird in der modernen Sprache ver- 
möge von Litotes nicht selten als nachdrucksvolles Intensiv 
gehraucht (vgl. die Intensiv-Bedeutung des Adj. m he is a 
very decent fellow all round). Im ührigen hängt es im ein- 
zelnen Fall von dem Zusammenhang und der Betonung ah, 
ob decently mehr die Bedeutung ^properly' (vgl. § 151) 
oder die von *tolerably, passably' hat. 

Hughes, TBr. I 9: until they had proved . . . that they could swim 
pretty decently. Ib. II 8: There are only twenty-four runs to make, 
and four wickets to go down; a winning match if they play decently 
steady. Kipling, Light 4, 46 : A man might have gone to a pub, and 
got decently drunk. 

deep(ly)5 profoundly. 

§ 61. Deeply erscheint im Ne. als Intensiv haupt- 
sächlich mit Ausdrücken der Gemütsbewegung, tritt also 
aus seiner Begriffssphäre nicht ganz heraus. Shakespeare, 
Ven. 814: "Leaves Love upon her back deeply distressed" 
Sheridan, Riv. VI: "a lady so deeply interested in the affair 
as you are." Mit Adjektiven: deeply mournfuly sorrowful^ 
pathetic etc. (zahlreiche Belege bei Beckmann, HA. 64, 
42 — 44). In der Poesie erscheint im Ne. auch deep (Adv. 
ae. deope, me. depe) als Intensiv. Doch ist nicht immer 
mit Sicherheit zu entscheiden, ob Adv. oder nicht vielmehr 
Komposition vorliegt (s. die Beispiele). — Mit deepQy) 
synonym, doch weniger häufig als dieses, ist profoundly, 

a) 1838 Poe, Tales 26: In the classical tongues was she deeply 
proficient. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 169: Sefton was deeply asleep. (Vgl. 
fast asleepy § 86.) — Chaucer, Cant. Tal. B 4: And though he were 
nat depe experte in loore. Shakesp., Ven. 432 : Ear's deep-sweet music, 
and heart's deep-sore wounding. b) 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 330: 
entirely silent and profoundly attentive. 1892 Anstey, TC. 36: Fro- 
foundly true, indeed. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 117: I think it is pro- 
foundly immoral. 

Borst, Die Gradadverbien im Englischen. 4 
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desperately. 

§ 62. DesperateQy) ist als Intensiv' (= ^excessively^ 
extremely, awfuUy') im Gebrauch etwa seit dem 17. Jahrh. 
Die Konversationssprache der Gebildeten kennt heute nur 
das 'ly-Adv. und verbindet dieses meist nur mit begriffs- 
verwandten Ausdrücken {desperately anxicms u. dgl.). Die 
Volks- und Dialektsprache dagegen, sowie das Amerikanische, 
bevorzugen das Adj.-Adv. und emphatisieren damit auch 
Adjektive wie glad, fond etc. (EDD., vgl. Stoffel, AF. 
I 124). 

Shakesp., Hy 6 C III 2, 178: not knowing how to find the open 
air, but toiling desperately [= 'extremely' AI. Schmidt] to find it out. 
1697 Collier, Ess. (NED.): He looks so desperately Pale and Thin. 
1891 Kipling, Light 15, 264: all the world was desperately busy, and 
had scarcely time to turn its head. 1892Anstey, TC. 174: desperately 
anxious to please. — 1636 Sir H. Blunt (NED.): I noted them so 
desperate malicious towards one another. 1856 Hughes, TBr. I 4 
smart young fellow and desperH reckless. 1877 Bartlett, Dict. Am. 
I am desper*t glad to see you. 1894 Crockett, Kaid. 24 [schott.] 
desperate few, . . . desperate few. 

deuced. 

§ 63. Deuced wird in der Vulgär- und niederen 
Konversationssprache seit der zweiten Hälfte des 18. Jahrh. 
auch mit nicht-pejorativen Begriffen als Intensiv verbunden. 
Das -Zy-Adverb deucedly erscheint nur ganz vereinzelt. 

1779 (erstes Beispiel des NED.) : A clever fellow . . got a deuced 
good understanding. 1856 Hughes, TBr. II 7: it^s deuced hard. 1891 
H. Fludyer 51: which I thought was deuced good of him. 1892 
Anstey, TC. 215 : I'm deuced sorry. — Thackeray, Littl. Trav. (NED.) : 
so deucedly early. 

devili8h(ly). 

§ 64. Dct;^7^5A ("'excessively, exceedingly, enormously'; 
originally of things bad, but in later use a mere coarse 
intensive" NED.) ist im Gebrauch seit dem 17. Jahrh. und 
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noch heute ausserordentlich beliebt. Das -Zy-Adverb ist 
hier wohl im ganzen die selteuere Form. Die frühesten 
Belege, welche das NED. für diesen Gebrauch von devilish 
und devilishly giebt, sind aus den Jahren 1612 resp. 1668. 

1695 Congreve, Love V 1: faith and troth, she's devilish hand- 
some. 1768 Foote, Dev. (NED.): They are devilish rieh, devilish poor, 
devilish ugly, devilish handsome. Sheridan, Riv. I 1: Tm devilish 
glad to see you, my lad. Thackeray, VF. 14, 104: a devilish good 
straightforward fellow. Anstey, TG. 98: It must be a devilish funny 
joke to tickle you like that. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 162: He says he 
is humble. Are you devilish humble? — 1859 G. Eliot, Bede c. 27: 
You're not only devilishly impertinent, but you're talking nonsense. 

Anmerkung 1. Seltener als devilish{ly) wird die gelehrte Form 
diaholically als Intensiv verwendet. Das NED. zitiert 1633 Prynne, 
Histriom. : So diaholically absurd, so audaciously impious, so despe- 
rately prophane. 1853 J. H. Newman: diaholically wicked. 

Anmerkung 2. Im Me. begegnet an Stelle von devilishly ver- 
einzelt dev Uly. Vgl. NED. ca. 1400: the dykes were so develye 
depe. he was devely stronge. 

direfully, dolefally. 

§ 65. Direfully und dolefully werden zuweilen 
im Sinn von 'dreadfully, lamentably, terribly' als Intensive 
mit begriffsverwandten Ausdrücken verbunden. Heute sind 
diese Adverbien als Intensive vollständig veraltet. 

1848 Thackeray, VF. 62, 433: he passed the night direfully sick 
in his carriage. (Vgl. NED. 1845/6 Trench: These convictions . . 
men were too direfully earnest in carry ing out.) — ca 1340 Will. 
Palerne (Mätzner, Spr. Wb.): Dolefulli ^ey wer adrad. [1812—70] 
Dickens, Gr. Exp. 98* (AF. 1 143): Rather a stately house of its kind, 
but dolefully in want of painting. 

dooms, doon. 

§ 66. Booms (Etymologie unsicher; vielleicht zu- 
sammenhängend mit dem Subst. doom oder isländisch 
daiwdi^ = *pretty, rather' NED.) und doon (andere Formen 
deen, doyn, doons, dunze, vielleicht identisch mit done, dem 

p. p. von to do, sind spezifisch schottische bzw. nord- 

4* 
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englische Intensive in der Bedeutung 'very, exceedingly, 
thoroughly' (EDD. II 123 f,). Das letztere von beiden 
findet $ich nach dem NED. bereits bei Dunbar (1600 — 1620). 

1516 W. Scott, Old Mort. (NED.): I wasna that dooms stupid. 
1893 Stevenson, Oatr. (ib.) : my case is dooms hard. — 1881 W. Alexan- 
der, J. Gibb 98: I was never that deen ill at the reading. 

down^ downright. 

§ 67. Down in der Bedeutung 'downright, thoroughly, 
completely, absolutely' ist rein dialektisches, vornehmlich 
dem Norden angehöriges Intensiv. Als verstärktes down 
erscheint dialektisch even-down^ fair-doton, real down, in der 
(amer.) Volkssprache auch right down. Das schriftsprach- 
liche und konversationelle Intensiv ist downright, das 
bereits im Me. auftaucht (NED. a. 1300), übrigens auch 
den Dialekten nicht unbekannt ist. Ganz singulär ist die 
Form downrigMly. 

a) Wright, EDD. II 147: Ah'm dahn weel seure they'll nivver 
leearn't. He 's a down bad'un. — II 264: an even doon good shot. — 
n 282: fair-down stalled (= 'right down tired^). — 11 147: you're a 
real doon good band wi' yer tung. — 1892 Anstey, TG. 127 [eine 
Amerikanerin], you're right down splendid at explaining most tbings. 

b) Sbäkespeare, Love V 1, 389: we are decried; tbey'U mock us 
now downright. G. Eliot, Bede c. 1: y'are a downright good-bearted 
cbap [?]. 1892 J. Barlow, Irisb Id. 37: for I'm rael annoyed — divil 
a lie I'm tellin' you — it's downright annoyed I do be. — 1882 Society, 
Oct. 7 (NED.): Persistently overbearing, if not . . downright ly in- 
solent. 

Anmerkung. Das Slang - Intensiv für downright in Verbin- 
dung mit ^to 8uiV ist down to the ground (vgl. Storm, EPb. 
565). 1889 Trollope (NED.): Tbe occupation . . . suited my tastes 
''down to the ground\ as tbe modern slang pbrase bas it. 1892 Anstey, 
TC. 61 : Regulär ripping old place — suits me down to the ground, 

dreadfttl(ly). 

§ 68. DreadfuUy ist heute neben awfully, fearfüUy, 
frightfully etc. eines der populärsten Intensiv-Adverbien. 
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In der Volks- und Dialektsprache, sowie im Amerikanischen, 
die die Form des Adj.-Adverhs vorziehen, hat das. Wort 
seine Grundbedeutung so vollständig abgestreift, dass es 
seihst mit Ausdrücken wie fine^ glad, pretty verbunden wird 
(vgl. EDD.; über den amer. Gebrauch EPh. 727. 903). 
Ganz vulgär ist die Form dreffle (EPh. 733). 

1697 Leslie (NED.): This is dreadfully astonishing. 1778 Miss 
Burney, Ev. 3j5: I was dreadfully abashed, and could not make any 
answer. 1848 Thackeray, YF. 64, 451: 'That poor Cupid!' she said, 
'how dreadfully he was in love Yrith me, and what a fool he was!' 
1896 Shindler, Echo II 79: I am dreadfully fatigued. — 1682 Creech, 
Lucr. (NED.): dreadful gay. ca. 1789 Isaac Ritson (Westmorel. and 
Cumb. Dial. 1839, p. 124) : to teil thee . . what dreedful fine things I saw. 
1859 G. Eliot, Bede c. 43 : I was dreadful frightened. 1877 Habberton, 
HB. 246 [amer.] : We'ze been dreadful good allmorning. Vgl. Louisa 
Alcott (EPh. 1. c.) : we shall be dreadful glad to see you. 

egregiously. 

§ 69. Egregiously (= ^remarkably') , ^'in 17th c. 
occasionally in a good sense, remarkably well ; now exclusively 
in bad or ironical sense, grossly, moostrously, shamefuUy" 
(NED.). Bradley giebt nur Beispiele für egregiously als 
Verbal-Intensiv (1866 TroUope: Well aware . . that he 
was trespassiüg egregiously) \ doch findet es sich gelegentlich 
auch beim Adjektiv. 

1901 Daily News, Aug. 9, 6 [aus Millais, 'Life']: It [the picture] 
is very good, well painted, but egregiously vulgär and commonplace. 

eminently. 

§ 70. Eminently scheint als Adjektiv-Intensiv 
erst in neuerer Zeit verwendet zu werden. Bei Verben 
begegnet es jedoch schon früh in der Bedeutuug *in an 
eminent degree'. 

1644 Milton, Areop. 64: that love of truth which ye eminently 
professe. — Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 113: All Elstow talked of him as 
an eminently pious youth. 1900 Spectator, Oct. 27, 554**: eminently 
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unfavourable to progress. 1901 111. Lond. News, July 27, 130*: Mon- 
treux in the winter is eminently second-rate. 

enormonsly. 

§ 71. EnormousQy) = 'to a vast extent, vastly, 
hugely, prodigiously' ist in der Form des Adj.-Adverbs 
heute veraltet, sonst jedoch ganz geläufig. 

Vor 1728 Woodward (NED.): A notion so enormously absurd 
and senseless. 1848 Thackeray, VF. 14, 101 : *Osborne's a goodish-look- 
ing fellow, with large whiskers?' 'Enormous, . . . and enormously 
proud of them.' 1901 111. Lond. News, July 27, 129 ''r an enormously 
wealthy young lady. — 1566 Drant (NED.): My peoples crymes were 
more innormous vyle Then Sodom sinne. 

enough. 

§ 72. Enough erscheint seit ae. Zeit nicht nur im 
Sinn von suffidently, sondern auch in der Intensiv-Bedeutung 
fully, quite, very, Oft^ besonders in der modernen Sprache, 
bezeichnet es auch nur "a slight augmentation of the 
positive degree" Qie is a pleasant fellow enotigh) und wird 
iu einschränkendem Sinn = 'in a passable or tolerable 
degree' selbst als Abschwächungsadverb gebraucht (''the 
Performance was well miougW^), Ebenso wird es auf der 
andern Seite als eine Art apologetisches Adv. zur Be- 
zeichnung eines ausserordentlich hohen Grades verwendet 
(eine Art Litotes, vgl. Kipling, Light 9, 155: ^*It sounds 
mad enotigh, You'd better stick to your soldiers"). Li der 
Bedeutung quite (very) begegnet es heute hauptsächlich in 
den Verbindungen well emmglij sure enough^ likely enough 
(früher und noch heute vulgär: like enough vgl. Shakesp., 
Ado II 3, 108); in andern, wie naturally (curiotisly, oddly) 
enough ist es häufig ganz pleonastisch. Vgl. NED. 

a) Alfred, Gros. (ASR. V • 98) : ond hit [the landj är Jiosan genög 
^mettig [empty] Iseg, ond genög weste. 1300 Rob. Glouc. (Mätzner, 
Gr. in 318): A batayle hard and strong ynow, Shakespeare, Gent. 
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VI, 12 : we are sure enough. 1859 Gr. Eliot, Bede c. 50: You know 
well enough what cause I have to put you above every other friend 
I've got. 

b) Shakesp., Ado IV 2, 87: a rieh fellow enough. 1856 Hughes, 
TBr. II 5 : he was a rough good-natured fellow enough, but very much 
alive to his own dignity. 1895 Sweet, El. -Buch 124: The father and 
m other are respectable enough, but very snobbish. 

c) Hughes, TBr. I 9: One of the masters came upon them, and 
they naturally enough fled. 1901 Daily News, Aug. 7, 6: He is some- 
what affected, but with that affectation which is a mark of youth, 
and, oddly enough^ always a mark of sincerity. 

entirely. 

§ 73. Entirely (lat integer 'unversehrt', vgl, ne. 
whölly 'heil') hat im Me. und Früh-ne. neben der der mo- 
dernen Sprache geläufigen Bedeutung 'completely' noch die 
weitere 'with all one's heart, as much as can be; heartUy, 
earnestly' (Paston Lett. No. 44: Right trusty and entierly 
welbeloved; vgl. No. 49: To our right trusty and hertily 
welbeloved J.P.). 

Chaucer, Gant. Tal. I 675: obedience is perfit, whan that a man 
doth gladly and hastily, with good herte entierely, al that he sholde 
do. Caxton, Charles 149, 28: Thenne he doubted entyerly that he 
shold be empesshed. Shakespeare, Merch. III 2, 228 : they are entirely 
welcome. Id., Ado III 1, 37 : that Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely. 
— York Plays 63, 231 : My blissyng haue l)ou enterly. Shakespeare, 
Meas. V 2, 158: drunk many times a day, if not many days entirely 
drunk. 1896 Shindler, Echo II 29: Two entirely new thoroughfares. 
1901 The Standard, March 28, 2/5: Although I entirely accept the 
principle that the purchaser should be safeguarded, yet . . . 

Anmerkung 1. Nur selten findet sich an Stelle von entirely 
das Adj.-Adv. entire. Ygl. EPh. 730: 'an entire good Company' 
(Steele); 'an entire new way' (Burney, Diary). 

Anmerkung 2. Im Irischen erscheint entirely gewöhnlich 
nachgestellt "to give additional emphasis" (EDD. II 258). Lover, 
Andy 28, 241: I wouldn't have taken the liberty, only the thing is 
mighty particular intirely. J. Barlow, Irish Id. 7, 182: Och, he said, 
it was a great fight entirely. (Zuweilen auch englisch 4n humorous 
representations of the speech of Irishmen' NED.) 
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eyen. 

§ 74. Even hatte früher eine viel weitere Gebrauchs- 
sphäre als heute. Es ist in seinen alten Funktionen durch 
jtist (exacfly, precisely)^ quite und das emphatisierende very 
fast ganz verdrängt worden. Noch Shakespeare gebraucht 
even as, even so (thus), even now allgemein im Sinn von jitst 
as, quite (jiist) so, just now, und Wendungen wie "I have 
debated even in my souV^ (Lucr. 498) = Hn my very, in 
my inmost souV kehren häufig bei ihm wieder (vgl. Franz^ 
Sh. Gr. § 286). Auch die Bedeutung 'fully, quite' ist noch 
in einer grossen Anzahl Shakespeare'scher Stellen erhalten 
(Wint. IV 4, 859: "we are blest in this man, even blest."" 
Vgl. AI. Schmidt, Sh, Lex.). In einer Keihe von Fällen 
ist even ganz pleonastisch (Err. II 2, 165: ^^even her very 
soul"). Daneben begegnet bei Shakesp. (Ven. 98) auch be- 
reits die, wie es scheint, erst im 16. Jahrh. aufkommende 
Verwendung von even im Sinn von 'sogar, selbst' (frz. 
mime). Heute ist even in dieser Bedeutung besonders be- 
liebt in irrealen Bedingungssätzen (NED. : Even were there 
no other evidence we should still be justified in assuming etc.). 
Die ältere Bedeutung von even liegt noch vor in mod. 
even so (= quite so, yes\ even thus {= exactly thus) ; dial. in 
even now {= just now-, vgl. Murray, Dial. South. Count. 
Scotl. 227). Endlich dient even noch wie stiTl und yet zur 
Emphatisierung von Komparativen. 

Shakesp., Meas. I 2, 160: with child, perhaps? unhappily, even 
80 (= ^yes, indeed'). Kipling, Light 9, 154: 'You've heard me grünt 
lately?' ^Even so, but grunts mean anything in your language.' — 
Shakesp., Hy 6 B III 2, 353: Even thus two friends condemn'd Em- 
brace and kiss and take ten thousand leaves. Kipling 1. c. 5, 66: 
Even thus had Maisie spoken when (etc.). — 1898 St. Brooke, Eng. 
Lit. 103 : Laden with thought, his books are read f or their sweet and 
deep devotion . . . even more than for their impassioned and convolu- 
ted outbreaks of beautiful words. 
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eyer so, neyer so. 

§ 75. Neben never so in Konzessivsätzen wie "new 
customs though they be neoer so ridiculous, are foUowed" 
(Sbakesp. , Henry 8 I 3, 3) begegnet bereits gegen Ende 
des 17. Jahrb. (so bei Locke, NED.) auch ever so, welches 
das seit me. Zeit gebrauchte never so im Lanf des 18. Jahrb. 
fast ganz verdrängte. Never so kommt in Konzessivsätzen 
zwar auch heute noch vor, doch ist es hier stets archaisch 
(vgl. NED. und EPh. 702). Vielleicht hat bei dieser Ent- 
wicklung der Einfluss von however mitgewirkt {however great 
it may be = be it ever so great). Die Dialekte scheinen 
never so überhaupt nicht zu kennen, Ever so nahm sogar 
eine neue, bei never so nur in schwachen Ansätzen ausge- 
bildete Funktion an, indem es als reines Intensiv (= 'vastly, 
imtnensely') auch in Affirmativsätzen verwendet wurde 
('Thank you ever so mucV ! ^Ever so many years ago^\ vgl. 
Sbakesp., Mids. III 2, 442: Never so weary, neoer so in 
woe . . I can no further crawl, no further go). Dieser 
hauptsächlich der Konversationssprache geläufige Gebrauch 
von ever so findet sich auch dialektisch (s. u.). 

1. never 80. Chaucer, Cant. Tal. D 943: For, be we never so 
vicious with-inne, We wol been holden wise and clene of synne. 
1728 John Gay, Begg. Op. I 4 : Though she be never so ugly. 1778 
Miss ßurney, Ev. 95: I can't like nonsense, let it be never so much 
the taste. Dickens, Dombey (EPh. 702): Though we were never 
80 rieh. 

2. ever so. a) konzessiv. John Gay 1. c. II 4: There is not 
any Prüde, though ever so high bred, hath a more sanctify'd Look, 
with a more mischievous Heart. Sheridan, School II 2 (NED.): 
Though Sir Peter's ill humour may vex me ever so, it never shall 
provoke me etc. — b) rein intensiv. 1848 Thackeray, VF. 13, 87 : 
He*s been engaged to her ever so long. Ib. 14, 99: she spoke with 
ever so slight a foreign accent, which gave a great charm to her clear 
ringing voice. 1891 H. Fludyer 8: Ever so many thanks for the 
raoney you sent me last weak. 1892 Anstey, TC. 123: I'm ever so 
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interested in that girl! 1899 Kipling, Stalky 133: You know you'll 
be ever so much more comfortable there. — Dial. Dict. II 265: It's 
ever so pretty. It rains eve)' so. He drinks ever so. Evers* much 
water caünt squench love. 

exceeding(ly). 

§ 76. ExceedingQy) ist ein seit Beginn des 16. Jahrh. 
äusserst beliebtes Intensiv, das in der reinen Adverbialform 
noch heute in allgemeinem Gebrauch ist. Die Form des 
Adj. -Adverbs ist auf die Stellung vor Adj. und Adv. be- 
schränkt und bildet hier das ganze 16. und 17. Jahrh. hin- 
durch die Regel. Im 18. Jahrh. finden sich dann auch in 
dieser Stellung beide Formen nebeneinander (so bei Defoe 
und noch bei Miss Burney 1778), bis schliesslich die -ly- 
Form siegt. Im 19. Jahrh. wird die Form exceeding nur 
selten gebraucht und ist in den betreffenden Fällen entweder 
poetisch oder archaisch. Bei Verben findet sich von Anfang 
an nur das -?y-Adverb. Ganz veraltet ist die Verwendung 
von exceedingly zur Verstärkung von Komparativen und von 
too mit dem Positiv des Adjektivs. Interessant ist, dass 
vor weU auch früher schon fast ausschliesslich die -?2/-Form 
gebraucht wurde (eine Ausnahme zitiert Franz ESt. 18, 194). 

a) Vor 1533 Lord Berners, Huon Burd. 162, 8: Whan the ad- 
mirall saw her so exceeding fayre lie was taken in loue. 1556 T. More, 
Utop. 151: exceading vicious liuers. Shakespeare, Err. I 1, 57: 
exceeding poor (vgl. Franz, Sh. Gr. § 232). Ben Jonson, EM. in his 
H. I 4, 23: exceeding fine. Defoe, Grus. 29: it was exceeding heavy. 
Miss Burney, Ev. 108: an exceeding good concert. Thackeray, VF. 
65, 457: another student in long yellow hair and a broided coat, 
exceeding smart and dirty too. 1881 Matth. 2, 16 (Rev. Version): 
Then Herod . . . was exceeding wroth (vgl. EPh. 1007). 

b) Shakesp., Hy 4 A III 1, 166: exceedingly well read. Id., Ham. 
V 2, 163 : 'methinks it is very sultry' . . . ''Exceedingly., my lord.' Ben 
Jonson 1. c. III 2, 58: exceedingly well. Defoe, Grus. 28: it rained 
exceedingly hard. Miss Burney, Ev. 109: he was so exceedingly 
officious. 1901 111. Lond. News, July 27, 131*: she is exceedingly 
charming and pretty. — Bacon, Ess. (ed. Abbot) II 15: where men 
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of great wealth do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches exceedingly, 
Defoe, Grus. 29: Three things I wanted exceedingly, Miss Burney 
151: I was really frightened and trembled exceedingly. 

c) 1704 Newton, Optics (NED.) : exceedingly more rare and subtile 
— 1660 Bishop Hall (ib.): exceedingly too short. 

excellent(ly). 

§ 77. ExcellentQy) = 'exceedingly, superlatively, 
surpassingly' ist als Intensiv im Gebrauch seit dem 16. Jahrh. 
Von den beiden Formen des Adjektiv- und des -Zy- Adverbs 
gilt im allgemeinen das Gleiche wie von exceedingQy), Im 
ganzen ist die Form eoccellently jedenfalls häufiger gebraucht 
als excellenty welch letzteres fast ausschliesslich in den Ver- 
bindungen excellent good^ excellent well begegnet. Zu be- 
merken ist, dass excellentily) in der älteren Sprache, vom 
heutigen Gebrauch abweichend, auch mit Begriffen wie ill, 
foolish, sorry verbunden werjjen konnte. (NED.) 

a) Shakespeare, Tw. II 3, 46: excellent good. Id., Harn. II 2, 
174 : excellent well. Chapman, Wid. T. (NED.) : How excellent ill this 
humour suits our habit. 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 112: I must teil you 
a most excellent good joke. 

b) 1529 T. More, Dyal. (NED.) : Many a holy bishop . . . excel- 
lently well lerned. Shakespeare, Tw. I 5, 185: excellently well. Ib. 
III 4, 206: being so excellently ignorant. 1621 Hobbe, Lev. (NED.): 
Excellently wise or excellently foolish. — 1900 Spectator, Oct. 27, 
549'': Sian which is undoubtedly one name of the great city, will do 
excellently well. 

c) Mit Verben. Shakesp., Ado III 4, 12: I like the new tire 
within excellently. Id., Troil. IV 1, 24: no man alive can love in 
such a sort the thing he means to kill more excellently. 

excessive(ly). 

§78. Excessively begegnet als Intensiv zum erstenmal 
1460 (bei Fortescue: ^excessively grete' NED.), wird jedoch 
häufiger erst im 17. und 18. Jahrh. gebraucht (Shakespeare 
kennt nur das Adj. excessive). Das Adj.-Adv. behauptet sich 
vor Adj. bis nach der Mitte des 18. Jahrh. (vgl. NED.). 
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1719 Defoe, Crus. 31: I worked excessive hard. 1768 Goldsmith 
(NBD.): His manner . . . was excessive harmless. — Defoe 1. c. 28: 
the weather being excessively hot. 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 338: so 
eXGcssively gay and noisy. 1901 Punch, July 10, 27**: I love this ex- 
cessively hot weather. — JM.it Verb. Miss Burney 1. c. 194: 1 started 
f rom the chair ; but trembled so excessively, that 1 almost instantly «unk 
again into it. 

Anmerkung. Ahnlich gebraucht findet sich zuweilen to an 
excess (vgl. to a degree). Fielding, Jos. Andr. I 3: He was generous, 
friendly, and brave, to an excess. (Vgl. Sheridan, Riv. II 1 : Assuredly, 
sir, your father is wrath to a degree.) 

exorbitantly^ extravagantly. 

§ 79. Exorhitantly und extravagantly werden 
nicht selten als hyperbolische Intensive im Sion von 'excessively, 
immoderately' verwendet. 

1711 Vind Sacheverell (NED.): I know you to be exorhitantly 
wicked. 1837 Sydney Smith (ib.): Incomes exorhitantly and absurdly 
great. — 1777 Sheridan, School V ?: Now, I don't pity Sir Peter at 
all: he was so extravagantly partial to Mr. Surface. 1883 M. Twain, 
Sk. 19 : in order to prove to his nation that there is nothing so very 
extravagantly funny about it. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. I 4: her face, 
which was, indeed, not exultant at all, but tragic, extravagantly 
tragic. 

exquisitely. 

§ 80. Exquisitely wurde früher, abweichend von der 
heutigen Gebrauchsweise, auch mit pejorativen Ausdrücken 
als Intensiv verbunden. 

1712 Steele, Spect. No. 497 (NED.): This fellow in a dress the 
most exquisitely ridiculous. 1838 Dickens, Nich. Nick, (ib.): There 
was something so exquisitely absurd in such a cartel of defiance. — 
1696 Vanbrugh, Rel. II 1: She was so exquisitely handsome. 1901 
Punch, June 26, 476*: in this exquisitely humorous fashion. — 1848 
Thackeray, VF. 20, 138: This prostration and sweet unrepining obe- 
dience exquisitely touched. and flattered George Osborne. 

Anmerkung. In ähnlicher Weise wurde früher das bedeutungs- 
verwandte choice(ly) als Intensiv -Adv. verwendet (adjektivisch noch 
erhalten: *a choice song^). ca. 1400 Destr. of Troy (NED.): Achilles 
was choice fayne, cherit him the better. 1653 Walton, Compl. Angler 
(Est. 18, 194): They were old-fashioned Poetry, but choicely good. 
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extraordinariljT. 

§81. Extraordinarily (= 'very unusually, remark- 
ably, excessively, uncommonly') ist nach dem NED. im 
Gebrauch seit dem 17. Jahrb. Die Form des Adj.-Adverbs 
begegnet nur ganz vereinzelt. 

1778 Eliza Warwick (NED.): My jewels were extraordinary fine. 
— 1848 Thackeray, VF. 20, 139; It is certain that Mr. DoblttB, karving 
taken the matter in hand, was most extraordinarily eager in the con- 
duct of it. 1888 Mrs. Ward, ßob. Elsm. 21, 157: the face worn and 
pale, yet still so extraordinarily youthful. 1901 Daily News, Aug. 7, 
6/3: It is extraordinarily little noticed that the French Revolution 
was essentially a religious movement. 

Anmerkung. In derselben Bedeutung wie e. wird zuweilen 
inordinately gebraucht (vgl. hy-ordinary § 45). Kipling, Light 14, 
224: Alf was notanice child, . . . and inordinately proud of his sing- 
ing. Anstey, Tr. Comp. 146: the small crawling figures which cast 
inordinately long shadows. 

extremely. 

§ 82. Extreme{ly) taucht als Intensiv- Adv. gegen 
Ende des 16. Jahrb. auf und zwar in der Form des Adj.- 
Adverbs, die sich hier ausserordentlich lang erhalten hat. ^) 
Doch findet sich bereits Ende des 17. Jahrb. die -ly-Form 
ziemlich häufig. Bei Shakespeare erscheint extremely nur 
als Verbal-Intensiv (Henry 8 Epil. 6: others to hear the 
city Abused extremely, and to cry *That's witty'). 

1597 Bacon, Ess. 253 : Therefore all Deformed Persons are extreme 
Bold (ESt. 18, 194). — 1696 Vanbrugh, Eel. 11:1 hear she's grown 
extremely handsome. 1752 Fielding, Am. IX 2: extremely satisfied. 
1779 Sheridan, Grit. II 1: you make me extremely happy. Macaulay, 
Biogr. Ess. 19: his grammar and pronunciation were extremely bad. 
1892 Anstey, TC. 88: you are extremely good. 



^) 1803 Pegge, Eng. Lang.: The best of us gen.[erally] use the 
adj. for the adv., where there is any degree of comparison to be 
expressed. *How extreme cold the weather is.' (Zitiert bei Wright, 
EDD. II 270.) In der Ausgabe von 1843/44 ist die Note beigefügt: 
'Quite out of date now.' 
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fairOy). 

§ 83. Fair (Adv.) begegnet bereits im Me. als 
Intensiv in der Bedeutung 'completely, fuUy, quite, clean'. 
Daneben findet sich schon im 16. Jahrh. die Adverbialform 
auf 'ly. In den Dialekten leben heute noch beide Formen 
fort, während die Schriftsprache nur die -Zy-Form als 
korrekt anerkennt. Länger hat sich in der Schriftsprache 
das Adj.-Adv. nur erhalten in der ebenfalls schon gegen 
Ende der me. Zeit auftauchenden Bedeutung 'directly, 
straight', die fair hauptsächlich vor Präpositionen und 
Lokaladverbien annimmt. Diese Bedeutung ist heute jedoch 
rein dialektisch, über eine dritte Bedeutung von fairly 
(= 'passably, tolerably'), die sich in der geschriebenen 
Sprache von der Bedeutung 'completely' nicht immer scharf 
scheiden lässt (§ 2), vgl. § 214. 

a) fair{ly) = 'completely, quite'. ca. 1300 Amis & Amiles (NED.): 
To-morn thei schull beryed ben, As thei faire ded were. (Vgl. Craik, 
Man. Eng. Lit. [Tauchn. Ed. I 172]: he may now be considered as 
fairly dead and buried.) 1596 Spenser, State Irel. (ib.): All which 
they neverthelesse fairely overcame. 1856 Hughes, TBr. I 8: The 
Doctor's wrath fairly boiled over. G. Eliot, Bede 1, 3: 1 hate to 
see a man's arms drop down . . . before the clock's fairly Struck. — 
1890 Tasma (EDD. II 282): My dog — he goes fair mad when 1 
come back to the Station. 1893 Stevenson, Catr. (ib.): I am fair in- 
competent. 1899 Dickinson, Cumberl. Gloss. 113: ^ fairly^ altogether, 
entirely; used extensively. 

b) fair = 'directly, straight'. ca. 1489 Caxton (NED.): Reynawd 
. . . wente fayre vpon the folke of Charlemagne. 1823 Scott, Qu. 
Durw. (ib.): Striking his antagonist fair upon the breast. — Wright, 
EDD. II 282: fair in front of him. fair in the face, fair anent 
(= just opposite, close by). Vgl. füll § 96 e. 

famons(ly), glorionsly. 

§ 84. Famo US (Adv.) ist heute rein dialektisches 
Intensiv (= 'exceedingly'). Seine Verwendung in diesem Sinn 
beruht auf der allgemeinen Bedeutung *excellent, first-rate, 
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capital', die das Adj. laoge Zeit auch in der Schriftsprache 
hatte. (Vgl. NED.) Die Konversationssprache kennt als 
Adverb nur famoushj in der Bedeutung 'very well' (als 
Antwort auf die Frage nach jemandes Befinden). Vor Ad- 
jektiven verwendet die Konv. - Sprache im Sinn des dia- 
lektischen /"amotis zuweilen das bedeutungsverwandte Adverb 
gloriously. 

1900 Wright, EDD. 11 293: We like ahr parson famous weel 
[Yorkshire]. It's a famous good knife [Nottingham]. — 1900 Spectator, 
Oct. 27, 579 •: Mr. Phillpott's rustics are gloriously funny. 1902 111. 
Lond. News, Febr. 8, 194*^: A gloriously breezy old farmer of big 
physique and as big a heart. Vgl. Kipling, Light 2, 22 : It was Dick who 
managed to make gloriously drunk a telegraph-clerk. 

far. 

§ 85. Far hat sich als Intensiv von der Bedeutung 
der Entfernung, des Abstandes, die es ursprünglich hat, 
nie ganz losgelöst. Dies zeigt sich nicht nur daran, dass 
far vorzugsweise mit Begriffen wie otter, short, over, sowie 
mit den Steigerungsformen (Komparativ: far better, better 
by far\ Superlativ: \by\ far tlie best) und too (far too 
difficult) verbunden wird: auch da, wo far zu andern Be- 
griffen als Verstärkung hinzutritt, sind diese meist negativ; 
far lässt sich also in diesen Fällen immer durch far from 
und das zugehörige positive Korrelat ersetzen {far unfit = 
far from frt ; far wrang = far from right). 

a) Alfred, Beda (Wülfing, Synt. II 253) : ac hit feor on o^re wisan 
waes ('longe aliter'). Vor 1375 Joseph Arim. (NED.): Jei were weri of- 
foujten and feor ouer- charged. Shakespeare, Hy 6 C III 2, 92: far 
unfit to be a sovereign (vgl. Eranz, Sh. Gr. § 234). Milton, Areop. 
66: he is yet farre short of Truth. 1875 Jowett, Plato (NED.): They 
were not far wrong. — b) 1545 Ascham, Tox. 157: whyche maketh 
me now far better to remember it. 1841 Carlyle, Hero-W. 146: 
by far the notablest of all Literary Men. 1892 Anstey, TC. 146: 
She's far too indulgent to him. 
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fast. 

§ 86. Fast erscheint als Intensiv- Adverb heute haupt- 
sächlich in der Wendung fast asleep (für das Verbum to 
sleep fast ist meist to sleep soun^y] eingetreten ; vgl. § 169). 
Es bezeichnet in diesem Ausdruck die intensive Betätigung 
bzw. Zuständlichkeit des Schlafens. Ahnlich wird auch 
fast agroundy fast ashore gebraucht (NED.). Im Me. war 
die Gebrauchssphäre von fastj entsprechend seiner Grund- 
bedeutung (ae. fceste = ^fest, sehr'), eine viel weitere (vgl. 
das deutsche fast, das früher allgemein 'sehr' bedeutete). 
Die schon im Me. auftauchende Bedeutung 'schnell' erklärt 
sich aus der Verbindung von fast mit Vorben der Bewegung, 
wie to rim, to drive, bei denen der Intensitätsgrad mit der 
grösseren oder geringeren Schnelligkeit identisch ist (vgl. 
dieselbe Bedeutungsentwicklung bei smthe § 1 75). Dialektisch 
findet sich fast als reines Intensiv noch in fast-sure = 'quite 
certain, perfectly sure' (EDD. II 306). 

1300 Robert Glouc. (Mätzner, Gr. III 99): He wep on God vaste 
ynou. Ohaucer, Troil. II 143 : For never sith that time that she was 
born To knowe thing desired she so faste. Id., Pari. Foul. 94 : Took 
rest that made me to slepe faste. Caxton, Charles 123, 9 : fast a-slepe. 
1891 Kipling, Light 9, 150: She went fast asleep the minute she had 
finished. — 1859 G. Eliot, Ad. Bede 1, 62: I'm fast sure he'll go. 

fearfuUy. 

§ 87. FearfuUy = ^to a fearful extent or degree' 

(*^often hyperbolically as a mere intensive" NED.) ist als 

Intensiv erst im 19. Jahrh. in Gebrauch gekommen. In den 

Dialekten scheint indes das Adj.-Adv. fearful in dieser 

Verwendung schon früher üblich gewesen zu seio. (Vgl. 

Westmoreland & Cumberl. Dial. 1839 p. 350: fearful glad, 

great, good, merry, well.) 

1790 Mrs. Wheeler (1. c): He leakt es if he wor fearful weel 
pleast. — 1838 Dickens, Nich. Nick. (NED.): smoking fearfuUy, 1840 
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Poe, Tales 43: men . . whose countenances were fearfuUy pale. Modern : 
I*m fearfuUy hungry (NED.). 

fela. 

§ 88. Fela erscheint bereits im Ae. nicht nur in Kom- 
position (s. § 15), sondern auch als selbständiges Intensiv- 
Adverb. Dieser Gebrauch von fela hat sich vereinzelt bis in 
die ne. Zeit hinein erhalten. (Vgl. frz. mouUy mhd. vil^ 
Die Beispiele für das Me. und Ne. sind dem NED. ent- 
nommen. 

Beowulf 1384: selre bid seghwäem I)8et he bis freond wrece, Jonne 
he fela murne. Cursor Mundi: Thoru wimmen I)at he luued sa feU. 
Havelok: so feie sore. 1598 Hakluyt, Voy. : The Beere, That they 
drinken feele too good chepe. 

feil. 

§ 89. I eil ist ein spezifisch schottisches Intensiv; nur 
vereinzelt findet es sich auch in Yorkshire (EDD. II 329). 
Zu der Intensiv-Bedeutung von feU (urspr. = 'fierce, cruel' ; 
dann ^extraordinary' : a feU lot) lässt sich der ganz ähnliche 
Gebrauch von cruel, terrible (fiercely, savagely) vergleichen. 
Nur ganz selten begegnet die Adverbialform fetly. über 
fdl and {fellin) vgl. § 8. 

1773* Fergusson (Jam. II 205): feil mony a gausy snout. 1881 
Alexander, Johnny Gibb 261 : Samie was feil ill-pleas't, I can teil ye. 
EDD. n 329 : I lik it feil weel. — 1807 Stagg, Poems (NED.) : They 
ran . . . Till a' war felly spent [= tiredj. 

feondliche, ferly, 

§ 90. Feondliche (= *like a fiend' oder 4ike the 
fiend' [the devil?], weiterhin = ,fearfully') und ferly (ae. 
fcertice urspr. = *8uddenly', dann = 'marvellously, wondei- 
fiilly') werden als Intensive nur im Me. gebraucht. Nur ein 
einziges Beispiel für ferly ^ das Bradley NED. giebt, reicht 
in das 16. Jahrb. hinein. * 

Borst, Die Gradadverbien im EngUschen. 5 
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ca* 1205 Layamon I 6 (Mätzner, Wb.): Vt of {»an fehte {le wai 
feondliche stör. I 8: Wid Eneam he nom an feiht |>at wes feondliche 
strong. I 178: Dunwal i {»an fsehte wes feondliche keene. — Vor 
1225 Ancren Riwle (NED.): A ueorlich god word Jet te holi Job 
seide. ca. 1300 Cursor Mundi 4263 (ib.): Joseph was farli fair in 
face. 1535 Stewart, Cron. Scot. (ib.): Thocht tha war joung, jit tha 
wer farlie fair. 

flercely. 

§ 91. Fiercely wird, wie das gleichbedeutende sa- 
vagely und wildly, in der modernen Sprache nicht selten 
hyperbolisch als Intensiv gebraucht. (Vgl. deutsch 'wild 
schön', 'wild hübsch' in Frommann's Zsch. f. deutsche Mund* 
arten I 237.) 

1840 Poe, Tales 46 : the rain feil . fiercely , and there were f ew 
persons to be seen. Bret Harte^ Arg. 16: These men who were 
fiercely sceptical in regard to . . . — Kipling, Light 13, 214: He was 
savagely angry against Torpenhow. 1900 Spectator, Oct. 27, 556*: 
that acrid bitterness which marks large classes in this country whö 
are incapable of grudging others their success, but are savagely dis- 
contented and doubtful if Providence is fair because of their failure. 
— 1838 Poe, Tales 28: so ujildly earnest a desire (vgl. ib.: this toild 
longing), 1891 H. Fludyer 75: Perhaps you might be rowing in the 
crew. That would be vMdly exciting, but mother says she couldn^t 
bear it. 

flne(ly). 

§ 92. Die dem Me. geläufige Verwendung von fineQy) 
als Intensiv (= very, very toelT) ist heute nur noch dialektisch 
erhalten (s. u.). über fine and vgl. § 8. 

ca. 1250 ßob. Grrosseteste (Mätzner, Wb. U 122): A! mon, nim 
jeme and vnderstond {je, Hou fynliche in herte God louej» {»e. Ohaucer, 
Leg. Wom. 1715: The housbonde knewe the estres wel and fyne. 
Lydgate, Ass. Gods 1462: The posternes [gates] also were without 
lette Bothe inward and outward, fyn fast shette [der Herausgeber 
Triggs vergleicht damit ^finliche welV = very well bei Sir Bevis of 
Hamtoun ca. 1350]. — Wright, EDD. 11 360: A fine girt an (a very 
great une), a fine laal an (a very little one). It*s fine sarten he*ll be 
hung. A fine clever boy. 
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. ftrg^t-rate. 

§ 93. First-rate vird in der Volkasprache (Slang) 
nicht selten adverbial gebraucht (= 'capitally, very much, 
exceedingly welP). Es findet sich in dieser Punktion nur 
bei Verben (hauptsächlich in Verbindung mit to Wce). 

Habberton, Hei. Bab. 39 : But Noah wasn't bad — the Lard liked 
him first-rate. Anstey, Tr. Comp. 149 : I like the place first-rate. Ib. 
177: We're getting along first-rate. 

freely. 

§ 94. Freely, das sich in der Schriftsprache in 
freierer Bedeutung nur in to drink freely findet, wird im 
Schottischen als reines Intensiv (== ^quite, thoroughly, very') 
auch mit Adj. und Adv. verbunden. Vgl. EDD. II 491* 

1881 Alexander, Johnny Gibb 71: I wud like freely weel to see 
them. Ib. 263 : I was freely hungry, ony wye. Jamieson s. v. : I dootna 
bit ye've been freely lucky. 

frightfally. 

§ 95. Zu frightfully bemerkt das NED. : **often 
hyperbolically as a mere intensive with adjs. of unfavourable 
connotation". Dass diese Einschränkung für die heutige 
Konversationssprache nicht mehr zutrifft, werden die Beispiele 
unter b zeigen. 

a) 1817 J. Scott (erstes Beispiel des NED.): Their reverses made 
one feel the place frightfully unsaf e. 1856 Hughes, TBr. II 4 : Tom's 
heart beats frightfully quick. 1891 H. Fludyer 53: It's been most 
frightfully dull ever since you and the girls went away. 1901 lU. 
Lond. News, July 6, 11^: It was a frightfully hot afternoon. 

b) 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. III 5: "And you know," said the lad 
eagerly, "though she's so frightfully pretty — well, frightfully fetch- 
ing , rather — and well dressed . . . , she isn't a bit silly. 1901 
m. Lond. News, July 20, 93**: every one was most frightfully pkased 
to see US. Ib., Aug. 10, 202': Really, old man, I am frightfully glad. 

5* 
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füll, ftilly. 

§ 96. Füll ist schon in ae. Zeit neben stvithe ein be- 
liebtes Adjektiv- und Adverbial-Intensiv. Es wird bereits 
hier nicht bloss mit Mass- und Zahlbegriffen (in der Be- 
deutung compldely, fuUy, quite), sondern allgemein mit Adj. 
und Adv. jeder Bedeutung (im Sinn von very, exceedingly) 
verbunden. Im Me. steht es zunächst noch gleichbedeutend 
neben swithe, rigM und well^), übertrifft sie aber bald alle 
an Häufigkeit des Gebrauchs, namentlich wie im 14. Jahrh. 
smthe als Intensiv-Adv. zu veralten begann. Bei Chaucer 
ist fuU das Adjektiv- (Adverbial-) Intensiv par excellence, 
eine Stellung, die es noch das 15. Jahrh. hindurch be- 
hauptete. Erst in zweiter Linie kommt rigM, und well wird 
immer mehr auf bestimmte stereotype Verbindungen be- 
schränkt. Füll erfuhr in me. Zeit sogar eine Erweiterung 
seiner Gebrauchssphäre, indem es in der Bedeutung com- 
pletely, quite, exactly auch mit der Korrelativ-Partikel as 
verbunden wurde. In der anderen, rein intensiven Ver- 
wendung aber erwächst dem alten füll schon gegen Ende 
der me. Zeit in dem romanischen very ein mächtiger Kon- 
kurrent, von dem es schliesslich ganz aus seiner ehemaligen 
Position verdrängt wird. Zunächst allerdings stehen füll 
und very noch nebeneinander (Anfang des 16. Jahrh.) und 
in der Sprache Shakespeare's spielt füll noch eine ziemliche 
RoUe, wenn es auch die Führung längst an very abgetreten 
hat. Bereits im 17. Jahrh. aber wurde füll in der Prosa 
der Ijitterärsprache in den meisten Fällen als archaisch an- 
gesehen. In der Poesie und der Dialektsprache dagegen 



^) Orin z. B. verbindet mit 'glad' füll (159) u. swithe (3915); mit 
*mucli' füll (261), swithe (1008) u. well (7248); mit 'well' füll (521), 
Bwithe (10119) und right (6281). 
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hat es sich biö heute erhalten. Id der Verbhidung fullwetl 
ist es als archaisierendes Element sogar noch in der heutigen 
Prosa anzutreffen. Geläufiger ist es der modernen Sprache 
in einer dritten Bedeutung {directly, straight)^ die fuU im 
Früh-ne, in Ausdrücken wie fuU west (heute ^dtte wesf), tQ 
look a, p. fuU in the face, to come fuU iJtpon a person änge- 

nommen hat. Vgl. NED. 

* 

a.)full mit Za^hlbegriffen. Alfred, Beda (Wülfing n 267)t 
durh tyn winter füll. Orm 11210; füll fowwerrtij. (Daneben im 
Me. fuUy vgl. § 97.) Shakespeare, Merch. 13, 57: füll three thousand 
dticats. 

b) füll mit Adj. und Adv. Alfred, Boeth. (Wülfing 1. c): hi 
beoj) fuU eärme & fuU unmihtige. Wulfstan (Ags. Lb. 78, 15): we 
witan ful georniB. Id. (ib. 79,60): ful mycel hlafordswice. Orm 7198: 
himm wass füll laj). Chaucer, Prol. 47: Ful worthy was he in his 
lordes werre. Ib. 221: ful swetely. Shakespeare, Shr. IV 5, 70: 
Who will of thy arrival be füll joyous. 1812 Byron, Ch. H. II 98: 
Roll on, vain days ! füll reckless may ye flow. Tennyson, Lanc. pag. 
411: füll meekly rose the maid. — Vgl. 1876 Robinson, Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss. 46. 

c) Beliebte Verbindungen: fullmany, Chaucer, Gant. 
Tal. F 128: he that it wroughte coude füll many a gin [= snare], 
Spenser, F. Qu. HI 7, 32: Füll many wounds. Shakespeare, Son* 
33, 1: Füll many a glorious morning. Tennyson, Lanc. pag. 410: 
FuU many a holy vow and pure resolve. 1901 Punch, March 27, 
246': füll many a graceful pose. [poet.] — füll nigh. Alfred, Oros. 
(Wülfing 1. c.) : folneah X wintra. Chaucer, Bk. Duch. 104 : For sorwe 
ful neigh wood she was. (Heute well-nighj das schon bei Orm vor* 
liegt. Vgl. § 223.) — füll oft, füll often. Beowulf 480: füll oft 
Alfred, Boeth. (Wülfing 1. c): füll oft Chaucer, Cant. Tal. F 665: 
ful ofte; Prol. 314: füll often, Shakespeare, Pilgr. 339: füll oft; Mids. 
V 190: fuU often, Byron, Ch. H. I 1: füll oft, Tennyson, Lanc. pag. 
410: füll often. — füll out (= all out, thoroughly). Wyclif, Isa. 
12, 6 (NED.): Ful out ioje, and preise, thou dwelling 6f Sion. 
Dialektisch erhalten vgl. Wright EDD. — füll soon. Cursor Mundi 
464: fulson. Shakesp., Lucr. 370: füll soon. Burns, Jolly beggars: 
Füll soon I grew sick of my sanctified Sot. — füll well, Orm 629: 
I»att wass füll wel. Chaucer, Prol. 122: Ful wel she song the service 
dyvyne. Shakespeare, Wint. IV 4, 306: füll well. Burns, Fairest 
maid: Füll loell thou know'st I love thee dear. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 
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103<: I really don't pretend to remember every remark I let fall 
among small boys; and füll well I know the Beetle has no feelings 
to be hurt. 

d) füll as . . (as). Chaucer, Oompl. Mars 18: And ye that han 
ful chosen as I deyyse. Shakespeare, Son. 54, ö: füll as deep a dye. 
Goldsmith, She Stoops II 422: any one part of it is füll as good as 
ahother. 1837 Ht. Martineau (letztes Beispiel des NED.): To the 
£kiglish reader they are ftUl as interestiug as to Americans. 

e) füll = 'straight, directly'. 1584 E. Scot (NED.): [They] dare 
not looke a man füll in the face. 1705 Steele, Tend. Husb. IV 2: 
your eyes fuU upon mine, madam. 1786 Burüs, To a Mount. Daisy 
IX : Stern Jluin's plough-share drives, elate, Füll on thy bloom. 1894 
Kipling, Jungle Bk. 103 : [The bull] crashed füll into the other herd. 

§ 97. Bereits im Me. wurde bei Zahlbegriffen neben 
/«rf/ auch fully gebraucht. Im Ne. wird letztere Form 
hauptsächlich mit Adjektiven wie aware und Verben wie 
to be.satisßed verbunden, während füll als Verbal-Intensiv 
nur selten begegoet (Shakespeare, Gent. III 1, 76: I am 
now füll resolved). 

Chaucer, Gant. Tal. B 3249: fully twenty wynter; 3479: fuUy 
fourty dayes. — Lydgate, Temple Glas 729: Hov I no{)ing in all ^is 
World desire, Bat forto serue, fulli to myn ende (= ^to my very end^). 
— Shakespeare, Ant. IV 9, 33: our hour is fully out; Hy 8 II 4, 
148: fully satisfied. — Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 204: We were fully 
aware. 

farionsl(y). 

§ 98. Furious ist ein, wie es scheint, nur im Schott- 
ischen gebrauchtes Intensiv. Doch findet sich die Form des 
-^-Adverbs auch in der englischen Schrift- und Kon- 
versationssprache zuweilen in der Funktion eines reinen 
Intensiv- Adverbs (vgl. fiercely, savagely, tvildly § 91). 

1881 W. Alexander, J. Gibb 60: recommending the new teacher 
as a byous clever chiel, a feerious gweed coonter. Ib. 63: it wusna 
lang tili it grew feerious het. Ib. 270 : a feerious interaistin meetin. 
Ib. 317: Aw heard that he was feerious far gane. — 1822 — 56 De 
Quincey (KED.) : The lady of 1752 if living in 1800 must be fwiously 
wrinkled. 1891 Kipling, Light 12, 209: Her heart was beating 
furiously. 
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geare. 

§ 99. Geare, das im Me. besonders in der Verbindung 
witen ful geare = to know füll weU (entsprechend ae. ful 
geome vgl. § 96 b) gebraucht wurde, wird in der Bedeutung 
completely, fhorotighly zuweilen auch mit Adjektiven verbunden. 
Vgl. Mätzner, Spr. Wb. II 335. 

Layamon I 240 : Ja cnihtes weoren wise & ful gere witele. Ib. I 
128: Heo was alre jungest, of sode jcer witelest.} 

gerische. 

§ 100. Gerische, das nach Mätzner^ Spr. Wb. 11 264 
'veränderlich, ungestüm' bedeutet, scheint im Me. auch als 
Intensiv- Adverb verwendet worden zu sein. Es gehört zu 
geri [of obscure origin] = *'A sudden fit of passion, feeling, 
transient fancy, or the like" (im Gebrauch von Chaucer bis 
Holland 1609). Vgl. NED. 

Lydgate, Min. Poems (Mätzner 1. c): Now gerysshe glad and anon 
aftir wrothe [Skeat, Chaucer vol. V 72 setzt hinter gerysshe ein 
Komma!]. Vgl. 1530 Palsgrave, Eclairc: Qerysshe wylde or light 
heeded, farouche. 

gey, gaily. 

§ 101. Gey (= schriftsprachlj gay) ist rein dialekr 
tisches Intensiv, im Gebrauch hauptsächlich in Schottland 
und einigen nordenglischen Dialekten (EDD. II 535). Es 
entspricht dem litterärsprachlichen faw{ly) und bedeutet wie 
dieses bald Very, exceedingly, quite', bald 'pretty, rather. 
tolerably', ist also im gegebenen Fall unter Umständen auch 
Abschwächungs- Adverb. ^) Dieser Gebrauch von gay, gaily 



^) Jamieson II 374 bemerkt zu der Intensiv-Bedeutung von gey: 
"It has not, however, the force of E.[ngli8h] 'very\" und II 205: 
*^^Qay', ''feW and ''unco* form a climax in vulgär description". {Qay 
aitd weel = tolerably well, Fell weil = very well, ünco well = ex- 
ceedingly welL) 
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erklärt sich aus der Bedeutung ^pretty, very well', die gay bzw. 
gaüy schon sehr frühe annahmen (1645 Ascham, Toz. 103: 
Surely this is gaüy sü^ Philologe; 1686 NEJD.: your Ene^ 
mies Ol which . , yo've a gay convenient number). über 
gey a/nd vgl. § 8. 

a) Schottland. 1807 Carr, Galed. Sketdi. (Jam. IL 374): Ah, 
Sir, it is a gaie bonnie place to be out in the World. 1881 Alexander, 
J. Gibb 264: Peter was gey noisy^gin that timei 1896 Barrie, Sent. 
Tommy (NED,): A woman that was gey cruel to me. — Oumber- 
land. 1899 Dickinson, Gloss. 135: A gay fine day. A gay bad job. 
(Weitere Beispiele bei StofiFel, AF. I 123.) 

b) 1839 Westmorel. and Oumberl. DiaL 18: The lads is gaüy 
weel to-day; 163: ^aiZ^ oft. 1899 Dickinson L c. : 'How are you?' 
'I's goAly weel to-day\ 

good. 

§ 102. Good wurde vor Adjektiven früher zuweilen 
auch adverbial gebraucht (= t;cry). In der modernen Sprache 
lässt es sich in dieser Stellung meist als appositives Ad- 
jektiv ^) erklären (vgl. Mätzner, Gr. I 432). Ganz vereiuzelt 
begegnet auch goodly als Intensiv-Adverb. Spenser, F.Qu. 
V 6, 22: he their host tbem goodly well did cheare. (Vgl. 
deutsch dial. *gut satt, gut lang, p^ut köck' in Prommanu's 
Zschr. f. deutsche Mundarten 1 237.) 

ca. 1300 Havelok (NED.): god long knif. ca. 1655 Sir N. L'Es- 
trange (ib.): Having a fellow before him good refractorie and stub- 
borne. 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 180: But do you think him handsome? 
Some people reckon him to have a good pretty person [== appearance]. 
1885 Daily News (NED.): A good long time. — Vgl. Jamieson, Dict. 
Scott. Lang. II 467: It took me a gvde lang while to gang there 
[Clydesdale]. 



*) In '2 may as good^ beruht good auf einer Kontamination von 
I may as well und I had as good (NED.). — In good cheap ist good 
Adj., cheap Subst. (ae. ceap 'Kauf); der Komparativ und Superlativ 
lautete früher entsprechend hetter cheap^ best cheap. 
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grandOy). 

§ 103. Grandily) ist ausschliesslich dialektisches^ 
in Kent und Sussex gebrauchtes Intensiv. In Kent wird 
daneben in derselben Bedeutung gräfuible gebraucht (EDD. 
II 706: gtancible wet = ^very weP). 

Wright EDD. II 707: ^ran(2-cra8s, granärrif^ [Kent], Till I was 
grannigh spent [Sussex]. 1887 Parish & Shaw, Dict, Dial. Kent 66: 
I want it grandkf, 

great(ly). 

§ 104. Greatly ist vorzugsweise Verbal-Intensiv und 
wird als solches vor allein mit Verben der Gemütsbewegung 
verbunden, so mit wonder, marvel, doubt, offend, grieoe, long, 
Jov€y admwe u. dgl. (Beispiele im NED. und bei Beckmann, 
HA. Bd. 64); weiterhin auch mit andern Verben wie dir 
minish, wcmt etc. (Sheridan, Duenna 15: a lady who 
greatly wants your assistance). Seltener erscheint greatly 
in der Litterärsprache als Adjektiv-Intensiv. Um so häufiger 
wird dialektisch (einmal auch bei Shakesp.) die Form des 
Adj .-Adverbs in dieser Funktion gebraucht. 

a) ca. 1340 William of Pal. 975 (Mätzner Wb. II 307) : Jan William 
was gretliche glad. Shakespeare, Rieh. 2 IV 263 : Grood king, great 
king and yet not greatly good ('gut wie es einem grossen König ge- 
ziemt'). Bacon, Ess. (ed. Abbot) I 77: For many are perfect in men's 
humours that are not greatly capable of the real part of business. 
Fielding, Am. VHI 8: But I am angry with him for his imprudence, 
greatly angry. 1848 Thackeray, VF. 14, 95: She is greatly better. 

b) Shakespeare, Hy 6 B III 1, 379: Say that he thrive, as 'tis 
great like he will. — Wright, EDD. II 715: ^reaMike, great likely 
[North-Country und Yorksh.]. great much [Kent]. a girt high wall 
[Isle of Wight]. a gate long hole [Devonshire]. 

grievous(ly). 

§ 105. Grievous begegnet bei Shakespeare in der 
Verbindung grievom sick zweimal als Intensiv- Adverb (= very^ 
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violently). In einer der beiden Stellen haben die Ff. very. 
Häufiger ist di€> Form grieoously^ die schon seit me. Zeit zu 
begriffsverwandten Verben nicht selten als Verbal-Intensiv 
hinzutritt. (Vgl. sorely) 

Shakespeare, Rieh. 2 I 4, 54: Old John of Gaunt is grievmis siek 
(Ff. very). Vgl. Hy 4 A IV 1, 16. — Ohaucer, Boece I Metre I: I 
wold wene 8uffi*e the lasse ffrevoaly. Id., Leg. Wom. 369 : He ne hath 
hat doon so grevously amys. Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 177: yet Shake- 
speare has not sinned more grievously. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 77: As 
they were grievously in arrears with a Latin prose. 

grille, grimliclie. 

§ 106. Grille und grimliche werden im Me. mit 
Verben des Affekts zuweilen als hyperbolische Intensive ver- 
bunden (=s fiercely, terribly für einfacheres sorely). 

St. Alexius (Mätzner, Wb. 317): Wel sore ^e people was agast, 
[lai grete & groned grille. — 0. E. Homilies (ib. III 112 s. v. 'i-wre- 
den'): Mine sunnen habbe}) grimliche iwre{)ed me. 

grossly. 

§ 107. Grossly wird in der modernen Sprache nicht 
selten als nachdrucksvolleres Intensiv an Stelle von greatly 
gebraucht, ohne jedoch seine Grundbedeutung ('coarse, flag- 
rant') ganz abzustreifen. 

Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 205: It would be grossly unjust to try a 
man situated as Barere was by a severe Standard ('eine grobe Unge- 
rechtigkeit'). 1901 Daily News, March 7, 5: which declaration is 
grossly offensive to his Majesty's Oatholic subjects. Ib.: stories against 
him receive grossly disproportionate circulation and credence. 

hardQy). 

§ 108. Hard wird seit Ausgang der ae. Zeit (Adv. 
ae. Jwarde) gerne als Verbal-Intensiv verwendet (= vigorously, 
intensely). Im Me. begegnet es (nach Mätzner Spr. Wb.) 
u. a. bei to love, to pay, to rue, to sleep; im Ne. hauptsäch- 
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lieh in Ausdrücken wie to heg hardy to try hard, to work 
hard und in Witterungsangaben wie the wind bhws hard, 
last night it froze hard, u. dgl. (cfr. NED.). Das -?y- Ad- 
verb hardly, das eine Zeitlang neben hard im Gebrauch 
war, konnte sich in reiner Intensiv-Bedeutung wohl deshalb 
nicht einbürgern, weil es sich zu der Bedeutung mfh diffir- 
cutty^ dlmost not, scarcely differenziert hat. Indessen kommt 
hcerdly im Sinn von hard auch heute noch vor (vgl. Storm 
EPh. 729). 

a) ca. 1000 Aelfric, Hom. (NED.): Hirn hearde dyrste. Rieh. 
Hampole (Mätzner, Spr. Wb.): Behoves in gud Werkes travaille hard. 
Ohaucer, Leg. "Wom. 259: he . . That lovyth paramours to harde and 
hote. . Defoe, Grus. 99 : They all . . . begged hard for their lives. 1728 
John Gay, Begg. Op. II 4: Do you drink as hard as ever? 1842 
Lover, Andy 12, 109: and these times they sware mighty hard, 1856 
Hnghes, TBr. II 8: How foolish of them to run so hard. 1887 
Stevenson, Kidn. 13, 55: The sky was dear; it blew ?iard, and was 
bitter cold. 

b) 1713 Steele, Guardian No. 58 (NED.) : I . . drink stale beer 
the more hardly, becanse, unless I will, nobody eise does. 



heartily. 

§ 109. Heartily hat nicht selten den Charakter eines 
reinen Intensivs (= intensely, fully vgl. inly% 123). Noch im Ne. 
findet es sich in dieser Funktion bei to hate, to despise, to 
row, to feedj to become tired (NED.). Dialektisch (in Cheshire) 
begegnet auch das Adj. -Adv. hearty in der Bedeutung 
von very. 

Chaucer, Leg. Wom. 84: so . . . that . . . it were a pitous thyng 
To teile hirhertely sorwfull lyf That she had. York Plays 223, 97: 
Martdy we him hate as we awe. 1705 Steele, Tend. Husb. I 2: 'Bnt 
do you hate me?' 'For ever; and you me?' *Most heartily'. Gold- 
smith, She Stoops II 423: if you knew how heartily he despises nie. 
— Wright EDD. III 119: Oo's hearty fow [= 'She is very ugly']. 
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jbteatenly. 

• < .... 

§ 110. Heavenly findet sich als Intensiv fast aua- 
scbUesalich in poetischer Sprache (NED.). Ahnlich wird 
zuweilen divinely gebraucht. 

ca. 1480 (erstes Beispiel des NED.): ^at I be a brid, hye raue- 
shed, heuenMch contemplatyf. Spenser, F. Qu. I 6, 31 : He wondered 
at her wisdom hea»eniy rare. Byron, Hours Idl. (To M — ): For thou 
art form^d so heavenly fair. — 1838 Poe, Tales 27 : the goal of a wis^ 
dorn too äivinely precious not to be forbidden. 

helllslL, hell-flred. 

§ 111. Hellishj das in der Bedeutung in/i?ma%, 
de^fiMskly der Vulgärsprache, des 17. und 18. Jahrh. ge- 
läufig war, ist dialektisch (in Yorkshire Und Worcestershire 
vgl. EDD. III 136) noch heute erhalten. Neben heUish 
stand im 18. Jahrb. in gleicher Bedeutung hell-fired. 
(Vgl. NED.) 

1613 Purchas (NED.) : A mouth hellish wide. 1768 Foote, Devil 
(ib.): You make a little free with our condition . . . as heUish dull, 
damn'd clever, hellish cold. — 1756 Toldervy (ib.): Sir . . he is a h — W- 
fired good oreature. 

Anmerkung. Zu dem im Amerikanischen sich findenden Vul- 
gär-Intensiv all'firedj das dialektisch auch in Berkshire gebraucht 
wird, bemerkt Bartlett, Dict. Am. s. v. : "a low expression ; probably 
a puritanical cprruption of *hell'fired\ designed to have the virtuö of 
an oath without offending polite ears" z. B. 'looking all-fired tired;* 
how aHrfired easy it is to make money in it'. Vgl. 1861 Hughes, 
TBr. at Oxf. (EDD.) : I be so aU-fired jealous (etc.). 

hideous(ly). 

§ 112. Hideously, das zunächst ^horribly, dreadfully, 
fearfully' bedeutet, wird gelegentlich hyperbolisch als reines 
Intensiv verwendet. Vgl. NED. V 270: ^'It is sometimes 
misused as an intensive, intended to be strenger than 
^awfuUy, terribly, dreadfuUy^ when these have become too 
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familiär". Archaisch und dialektisch (Irland) begegnet auch 
das Adj.-Adv. Mdeom. 

[1840 Poe, Tales 43: men . . . whose oountenances were fear- 
fully pale, whose eye« hideously wild and red.] 1882 Miss Braddon 
(NED.): There is a calinnetfs abont your life which makes me hideously 
envious. 1891 Kipling, Light 8, 139: Diaybe I'm as wrong as I cän 
be — hideoufiy wrong. — 1705Bosman (NED.): Here are . . 8nakes;. 
some whereof are hideous great. 1892 Barlow, IrisL Id. 7, 186 : among 
all them Mdeoua deep bottomless houles. Ib. 8, 241: Bhe sez 'twas 
such, hidecus clare moonlight she dursn't look out. 

highly. 

§ 113. Highly ist seit me. Zeit ein vielgebrauchtes 
Inteusiv. Im Me. ist jedoch sein Gebrauch insofern noch 
etwas eingeschränkt, als es nur mit nicht-pejorativen Be- 
griffen wie to pray, to beseech, to herien (=to praise\ vgl. 
Mätzner, Spr. Wb. II 460) verbunden wird. Im Ne. da- 
gegen kann es sowohl zu to äffend als to esteem, to blame 
und to honowTj to resent und to approve, zu blamable und 
commendable als Verstärkung hinzutraten (zahlreiche Bei- 
spiele bei Murray NED. und bei ßeckmani), HA. 64, 62). 
Mit Verbaladjektiven und Partizipien wird highly in attri- 
butiver Stellung häufig durch Hyphen verbunden (NED.). 
über high in Komposition vgl. NED. 

a) M i t V e r b n. 1513 T. More, Richard III. 61, 27 ; to disdain : 
54, 32: to offend. Shakespeare, Gent. HI 2, 33: Three things that 
women highly hold in hate. 1667 Milton, PL. IL 845 : highly pleased. 
1705 Steele, Tend. Husb. 12: to be highly taken with . . (vgl. III 1: 
to be mighüly taken). Fielding, Am. IV 7: highly pleasing. 1901 
Punch, July 10, 26 •: the highly flavoured ditty sung by fuddled old 
Costigan. 

b) Mit Adj. und Adv. ca. 1412 Hoccleve, Beg. Princ. (ed. 
Wright) 179: Ohaucer has seyd ,. .so hyly wel. 1513 T. More 1. c. 
56, 33; a proud hart highly desirouse. 1740 Fielding, J. A. I, 6: 
highly blameable; I 9: highly commendable. Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 
203: highly honourable, highly probable. 1901 Daily News,. Aug. 12, 
4/7: the results . . . appear to have been highly satisfactory. 
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hoUow. 

§ 114. HolloWj wie es jetzt besonders in 'to beat 
hollow* gebraucht wird, erscheint in der Verkehrssprache 
etwa seit dem Ende des 17. Jahrh. in der Bedeutung 
^thoroughly, completely, out-and-out' (vgl. das Adj. in der 
. Bedeutung 'complete, thorough' in 'to gain a hoUow victory' 
NED.). Vielleicht handelt es sich bei diesem Gebraucli 
von holhw nur um eine Korruption von whoUy, eine Kon- 
jektur, die bereits bei dem ersten Auftreten von höllow auf- 
gestellt worden ist (NED.). Im Amerikanischen wird 
höllow gerne durch all verstärkt (Beckmann, HA. 64, 53: 
this Story beats the other all höllow), 

1668/71 Skiuner. Etym. Ling. Angl. (NED.): He carried it Höl- 
low, 'Luculenter Vicit vel Superavit', . . . credo dictum est quasi 'he 
carried it wholy\ 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 314: there I sLould beat 
you höllow. 1859 G. Eliot, Bede (NED.) : She beats us younger people 
höllow. — Wright, EDD. LEI 212 : to carby a thing höllow [Yorkshire] ; 
to ohip up höllow ('a cry used by boys when sliding on the ice' 
[Durham]). 

home. 

§ 115. Home als Verbal - Intensiv bezeichnet die 
Durchführung einer Handlung in ihrer vollen Intensität 
oder bis zur Erreichung eines intensiven Efifekts. Früher 
war dieser Gebrauch von home ein viel allgemeinerer (vgl. 
Franz, Sh. Gr. § 237), während er heute auf einige stehende 
Redensarten, wie to come (go) home = 'lebhaft, empfindlich 
zum Bewusstsein kommen' ; to pay home ; to strike home = 
1. 'empfindlich trefi'en', 2. 'den Nagel auf den Kopf trefien' (in 
dieser Bedeutung auch to hit home) beschränkt ist. In East- 
Anglia und Suffolk erscheint Jiome im Sinn von thoroughly auch 
in der Redensart ^the meat is home doYie' (vgl. EDD. HI 216). 

1597 Bacon, Ess. (ed. Abbot) II 43 : Men of age . . seldom drive 
busin ess home to the füll period, but content themselves with a medio- 
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crity of success. Shakespeare, Lear III 4, 16: But I will punish home, 
1891 Kipling, Light 10, 167 : Sudden death comes home too nearly. 

horribly. 

§ 116. Horribly (horrible) ist ein schon bei Shakespeare 
beliebtes Intensiv (= dreadfuUy, terribly). Adjektiv- Ad v. 
und -Zy-Adv, stehen bei ihm noch nebeneinander, doch, so, 
dass die Qq horribly^ die Ff horrible bevorzugen. Letzteres 
ist heute durchaus vulgär. 

a) Shakesp., Ado II 3, 243: I will be horribly in love with her. 
Id., Hy 4 A II 4, 406: horribly afraid (Ff horrihU). 1742 Fielding, 
J. A. I 7: he is horribly indicted to wenching. 1856 Hughes, TBr. 
II 4: The next hedge is a stiff one; the pursuers gain horribly on 
them. 1901 Punch, July 10, 36**: Mrs. Denton is loud and eheery, 
and horribly energetic. 

b) Shakesp., Tw. III 4, 194: swear horrible. Id., Lear IV 6, 4: 
horrible steep. 1864 Punch, pag. 4 : Unfortunately, 'the roads^ (as the 
cabman says) 'is so orribul bad and slippy'. 

horrid(ly). 

§ 117. Horrid{ly), "often coUoq. as a strong intensive 
before adjs. denoting qualities that are disliked'* (NED.), 
ist im Gebrauch seit dem 17. Jahrh. und in der Form des 
Adj.-Adverbs noch in der heutigen Volks- und Dialekt- 
sprache ausserordentlich beliebt. Im modernen Schul-SIang 
wird es sogar mit Adjektiveu wie grateful als Intensiv ver- 
bunden. Vgl. Mod. Cockuey: IVs ^orrid ^ot (NED.). Das 
'ly-Adw. ist im ganzen selten. 

a) 1615 Crooke (NEU.): All things become horred wanne and 
pale. Swift, Joum. (EPh. 730): horrid dusty. 1856 Hughes, TBr. (ib. 
733): It's horrid cold. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 45: Bad for the discipUne 
of the school. Horrid bad. Ib. 108 : 'Yes, we^re horrid gratefuP, 
grunted M'Turk. — Wright, EDD. III 236: a horrid clever man; 
8 horrid fine day. 

b) [Shakespeare, Harn. I 4, 55 : and we fools of nature So horridly 
to shake our disposition With thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls.] 1742 Walpole, Lett. (NEU.): horridly tired. 1852 Mrs. Oarlyle 
(ib.): horridly sick. — Wright, EDD. III 236: he's Aorrid^ improved. 
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hage(ly), hugeously. 

§ 118. Hugely findet sich als Intensiv-Adv. bereits 
wiederholt inWyclif s Bibelübersetzung und hat sich archaisch 
bis ins 19. .lahrh. erhalten. Daneben wurde seit dem Aus- 
gang der me. Zeit auch das Adj.-Ady. huge gebraucnt, das 
heute noch dialektisch (in Kent) fortlebt. Seltener begegnet 
neben htige(ly) das gleichbedeutende hugeous'^y), dessen 
Gebrauch als Intensiv auf das 17. und 18. Jabrh. beschränkt 
ist (letztes Beispiel des NED. 1785), dialektisch jedoch noch 
heute anzutrefifen ist (EDD. III 269). 

a) Wyclif, Gen. 17, 2 (Mätzner, Spr. Wb.): 1 shal multiplye thee 
ful hugeli. Deut. 9, 20 (ib.): Ajens Aaron hugeli wrooth, he wolde 
hym trede. Shakespeare, Son. 124, 11 : hugely politic [nur hier]. Ben 
Jonson, EM. in his Hum. III 2 : 0, I do stomach them hugdy, 1651 
Jer. Taylor (ESt. 18, 195): they were hugely kind to one another. 
Steele, Tatler No. 266 (Cent. Dict.): They love one another hugely. 
1858 Oarlyle, Fred. Gt. (NED.) : A . . hugely ingeniou8 old gentle- 
man. — 1450|70 (ib.) : Yone house is sa hv>ge hie. ca. 1660 Pepys, 
Diary (Gent. Dict.): He talked huge high that my Lord Protector 
would come in place again. 1887 Farish & Shaw, Dict. Dial. Kent 
81: Pm not huge well (= 'very'). 

b) Franz, ESt. 18, 195 zitiert aus Wycherley [1640—1715]: I am 
hugecms glad it was a dream. Indeed, I was weary of the play; but 
I liked hugeously the actors. 

Anmerkung. Wie huge{ou8)ly wird auch das noch stärkere 
{figantically zuweilen hyperbolisch als Intensiv gebraucht. Das 
NED. zitiert u. a. 1797 Monthly Mag.: The fountains of barbarous 
and gigantically daring impiety. 1864 Lowell: He feit so gigantically 
good-natured that he could not keep his face sober. 

immeasurably. immensely. 

§ 119. Immeasurably wird an Häufigkeit des Qe- 
brauchs von dem gleichbedeutenden immensely weit über- 
troflfen. In der Intensiv -Bedeutung *infinitely, vastly' 
identisch, unterscheiden sie sich heute vor allem dadurch, 
dass immensely zugleich Verbal - Intensiv ist, während 
immeasuraily nur mit Adjektiven (besonders gern in deren 
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Stedgerungsformen) verbunden wird. Das Adj .-Adverb, das 
immensely im 18. Jahrh. ausserdem neben sich hatte, ist 
heute veraltet. 

a) 1760 H. Walpole (NED.): immeamrdbly tedious. 1831 Macau- 
lay, Ess. 138: as a whole it is immeasurdbly superior to that work. 
1888 Mrs. Ward, Rob. Elsm. c. 32: Meanwliile Robert . . . Lad im- 
measurably the best of it. 1901 Daily News, Aug. 24, 4/5: an im- 
measuräbly finer thing. 

b) 1728 John Gay, Begg. Op. II 4; you must be grown immen- 
sely rieh. Thackeray, VF. 41, 298: She was immensely happy to be 
free of the place. Kipling, Light 3, 36: People like your work im- 
mensely. Ib. 3, 39: I assure you . . . that we are immensely indebted 
to you. 1900 Spectator, Oct. 27, 568°: the history of the negotiations 
is immensely funny. — 1772 Ann. Reg. II 191 (NED.): A long while 
everything was immense great and immense little, imtnense handsome 
and immense ugly. 

impossibly. 

§ 120. Impossibly gehört in eine Kategorie mit 
einer Reihe von Intensiv- Adverbien, die im Deutschen durch 
^unglaublich, unsagbar, unaussprechlich' wiederge^^ebcn werden. 
Das Englische verwendet in dieser Bedeutung incredibly, in- 
descriöMy, inexpressibly (archaisch inexpressively vgl. KED.), 
unspeakdbly, unuUerably. Zu der vom Deutschen aus weniger 
naheliegenden Verwendung von impossibly in diesem Sinne 
bemerkt K. ten Bruggencate, Taalstudie XI (1890): '^this 
use of *impossibly^ for the tbrmation of a Superlative ^absolute, 
the adverb simply expressing a high degree, like 'very\ is 
common enough in English". 

impossibly. Times Weekly (Taalst. 1. c): Many people admire 
the spirit and choice passages in the Faerie Queene, and yet find the 
poem, as a whole, impossibly tedious reading. 1895 PoUard, Chaucer 
Prim. 46: It ig true that now and again somebody wiU make hay of 
every known fact in Chaucers life in order to assigji an impossibly 
wrong date to a particular poem. — incredibly, 1858 Carlyle, 
Fred. Gt. (NED.): In an incredibly short period mutiny was quen- 
ehed. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. III 4: something in the manner with 
which he had attempted his incredibly difificult task. . — indesqri^ 
Borst, Die Gradadverbien im Englischen. 6 
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bahly. 1894 Mrs. Ward 1. c. III 10: indescribably patient. — in- 
expressihly. Vor 1660 (erstes Beispiel des NED.): in a manner 
and measure inexpressibly abundant. 1719 Defoe, Grus. 34: his coun- 
tenance was most inexpressibly dreadful, impossible for words to des- 
cribe. 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 192: I was inexpressibly shocked. 
Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 97: But the present . . . appeared inexpressibly 
ridiculous for a generation which read Montesquieu and Voltaire. — 
unspeakably. Vanbrugh, Prov. W. II 2 : Now, madamoiselle, am 
I going to be unspeakably happy. Miss Burney 1. c. 407: an interview 
so unspeakably painful and afflicting to us both ! 1899 Kipling, Stalky 
109: You annoy me, Rattray. You disgust me! You irritate me 
unspeakably l — unutierably. 1901 Daily News, Nov. 29, 7/2: The 
extermination of this heroic people would certainly be an unutierably 
sad sign for the state of civilisation of the twentieth Century of the 
Christian era. 

iiifemal(ly). 

§ 121. InfernalQy) ist ein beliebtes Slang-Intensiv, 
wie es scheint, erst jüngeren Datums. Vgl. das ältere 
Mlish § 111. 

a) 1836 Dickens, Pickw. (EPh. 579): He's a devilish pleasant 
gentlemanly dog — infernal pleasant. 1891 Kipling, Light 15. 265: 
an infernal thirsty country. — b) Kipling, 1. c. 13, 215: And Torp 
will think that he has been so infernally clever that I shan^t have 
the heart to teil him. 1899 Id., Stalky 266 : Adequate chap. Infernally 
adequate, said Tertius. 

inflnitely. 

§ 122. Infinitely, bei Shakespeare ausschliesslich 
Verbal- Intensiv, wird heute vorzugsweise mit Adjektiven ver- 
bunden. Es entspricht in seiner Bedeutung ganz dem no 
end der Volkssprache (vgl. § 207). 

Shakespeare, Hy 4 A II 3, 105 : I love thee infinitely. Id., Mereh. 
V 135: to whom I am so infinitely bound. — 1752 Fielding, Am. 
Vin 7: so infinitely more to my satisfaction. 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 
193: while he . . . seemed too infinitely amazed to be capable of 
either speech or action. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. III 10: But the 
developing alienation . . . was of an infinitely keener and sorer kind. 
1899 Kipling, Stalky 79: the infinitely petty confederacies of the 
Common-room. 
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inly. 

§ 123. Inly ist imAe. und Me. ein nicht uobeliebtes 
Intensiv (vgl. in- § 15). Im Me. war es nicht nur Adjektiv- 
Intensiv, sondern wurde auch mit Verbalbegrififen wie to 
weep, to love u. dgl. verbunden (vgl. Mätzner, Spr. Wb. III 69). 
Reste dieses Gebrauchs finden sich noch bei Shakespeare. 

Alfred, Boeth. (Wülfing II 227) : ongiton ^eet l)8et is for inlice god 
l)ing l)8et ealle gesceafta & ealle wuhta wilniaj) to habbene. Chaucer, 
Bk. Duch. 276: so inly sweet a sweven. Id., Troil. III 1606: The 
sonne . . . Saw nevere yit ... So inly fair and goodly as is she. 
Flower and Leaf (Skeat, Chaucer vol. 7 XX) 113: Wherof I had so 
inly greet plesyr. — ca. 1300 T. Beket (Mätzner 1. c): Seint Thomas 
gan to sike sore, and inliche wepe also. Vgl. Shakespeare, Temp. V 
1, 200: I have inly wept. 

intensely. 

§ 124. Intensely = *violently, vehemently, extremely*, 
\rird als Intensiv sowohl mit A^djektiven als mit Verben ver- 
bunden. Nicht selten erscheint an seiner Stelle das nacli- 
drucksvollere violently. Weniger häufig begegnen andere 
bedeutungsverwaudte Adverbien wie stormily , vehe- 
mently\ ganz veraltet als reines Intensiv ist ^^rewwoM^Zy. 

intensely. 1698 Fryer (NED.): intensely cold. Spectator No. 
600: The soul . . . cau be intensely pleased or made happy by all these 
difiFerent faculties or ways of acting. Kipling, Light 4, 54: He's 
intensely suspicious and utterly lawless. Anstey, Tr. Comp. 51: Pod- 
bury is intensely anxious to find out how far his spirits are genuine. 

— violently. 1705 Vanbrugh, Conf. [II 2 (ESt. 18, 196): PH have 
the pleasure of telling him my seif; he'U be violently delighted with 
it. • 1843 Poe, Tales 183: In an instant his face grew violently red 

— in another as excessively pale. 1901 111. Lond. News, Aug. 17, 

223 •: violently prejudiced against variety theatres. — stormily, 

1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. 12, 10: Marcella wore it [the dressj, was 

stormily happy in it. — vehemently. 1856 Hughes, TBr. I 2: and 

then the crowd laughs vehemently. — strenuously. 1601 Ben Jon- 

son, Poet. (ESt. 18, 196): I am most strenuously well. 

6* 
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jolly. 

§ 125. Die Verwendung ^on jolly als Intensiv- Adv., 
die auf den freieren Gebrauch des Adjektivs im Sinne von 
^dmirably great, large, big' etc. (*a jolly lof NED.) zurj^ck- 
zuführen ist, begegnet zuerst um die Mitte des 16. Jahrb., 
findet sich jedoch häufiger erst im 19. Jahrb., wo es be- 
sonders in der Schülersprache eine hervorragende Rolle 
spielt (vgl. Storm EPh. !J03 und Stoffel AF. I 122). Über 
jolly and vgl. § 8. 

1549 Coverdale (NED.) : I thought my seife a iolye f ortunate man 
[pulchre mihi videbar felix], aswell for the nobylitie of my kindred 
. . . as also for my strayte obseruyng of y* law. Shakespeare, Shr. II 
2, 215: you'll prove a jolly surly groom. Bums, Landl. Oount: ye^re 
a' blind drunk, boys, And I'm but jolly fou. 1856 Hughes, TBr. I 6: 
you are jolly green. 1891 H. Fludyer 121 : He lost bis hat though 
and must have feit jolly cold. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 21: He'll swear 
it served us jolly well right. 1901 111. Lond. News, July 20, 91*: To 
speak in the language of every day life — our holiday was jolly 
nearly up. 

just. 

§ 126. Just wird ausser zur Emphatisierüng der 
Identität eines Begriffs (= 'exactly, precisely' in ^juM the many 
just so, just now, just then, just the same, just as . . .^) in 
der heutigen Umgangssprache auch zur Begriffssteigerung 
verwendet (= ^quite' in Hfs jmt awfuV vgl. Cent. Dict.). 
Häufig wird es auch im Sinne des emphatisierenden very 
mit dem Superlativ verbunden {^just the Imndsomest girV = 
the very handsomest girl). In just too . . ., just a trifte be- 
zeichnet es eine in der Hauptsache nur in der Betonung 
zum Ausdruck kommende subjektive Gefühlsnüance. In 
vielen Fällen lässt sich just durch das fast gleichbedeutende 
simply (vgl. § 164) wiedergeben und besagt dann, dass der 
gewählte Ausdruck, so stark er an sich scheinen könnte, 
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wirklich in vollem Umfang zutrifft. (Tgl. Deutsch 'einfach 
grossartig', 'einfach zu nett', 'geradezu hinreissentf.) 

1891 Kipling, Light 14, 233 : The dust'a just awful. It's aU over 
the easel. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. III 4: 'that black dress always 
seems to me too smart to walk about these streets in.' 'It's jvst nice', 
said Minta with dedsion. 1896 Shindler, Echo II 70: And as for 
Museums, and so on, I think they are jtist horrid. — Kipling 1. c. 11, 
177: I think it*8 jtist the horridest, beastliest thing I ever saw. H. 
Fludyer 129: Miss Tomlins is just a trifle strict and old-fashioned in 
her ways, as we know. 1901 111. Lond. News, June 1, 782 •: She 
became jtist too sickening for words. 

lamentably. 

§ 127. Lamentahly wird in der Litterärsprache zu- 
weilen in der Bedeutung 'exceedingly, much' als Intensiv ge- 
braucht, ohne jedoch seine Grundbedeutung ganz aufzugeben 
(vgl. badh/y sadly). Dialektisch (in Sussex vgl. Parish EDS.) 
ist es in der Form des Ad j.- Adverbs neben tedious und 
terriUe blosses Äquivalent von "oery. Seltener begegnet das 
mit lamentahly bedeutungsverwandte miserably in der 
Punktion eines Intensivs. In gleichem Sinn wird auch 
wretchedly gebraucht. 

lamentahly. Vanbrugh, Pr. Wife V 4: 'But pray, how do you 
find him this morning?' 'Most lamentahly morose'. Macaulay, Biogr. 
Ess. 224: But that kind of skill which is required for the construct- 
ing, launching and steering of a polity was lamentahly wanting. — 
miserahly. 1891 Mrs. Hungerford, Irish Girl 15, 105: don't let us 
talk out here, it is miserahly cold. Come in. — wretchedly. Ben 
Jonson, E. M. in his H. ILI 2, 51: an our wits be so wretchedly dull, 
1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. I 11, 69: How vjretchedly ill, how feeble, both 
in body and soul, the fellow had looked, when he and Winterbourne 
met him! 

largely. 

§ 128. Largely bedeutet viel häufiger ^to a large 
extent' (amply, tvidely). als *to a large degree' {exceedingly, 
greatly). wird deshalb nur selten als reines Intensiv gebraucht. 
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1856 Hughes, TBr. I 7 : He was . . . largely given to taking people 
for what they gave themselves out. 1891 Kipling, Light 3, 39: and 
1 trust, Mr. Heldar, you won't forget that we were largely instru- 
mental in bringing you before the public. 

madly^ maddeningly. 

§ 129. Madly und maddeningly werden in der 
modernen Sprache zuweilen bloss steigernd mit Adjektiven 
und adjektivischen Begriffen verbunden. 

1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. IV 1: That man was head over ears in 
love with you, madly in love with you. — 1901 Daily News, March 1 : 
We cannot see that the matter is so maddeningly simple as Mr. Chur- 
ton Collins seems to find it. 1901 111. Lond. News, Sept. 21, 406 ^'i 
The riot of absurdity prodaced by these various threads of intrigue 
. . . is so maddeningly furious as to be indescribable. 

maln(ly)r 

§ 130. Mainly = mightüy, exceedingly, eoctremely ist 
ein im 17. und- 18. Jahrh. häufig gebrauchtes Intensiv. 
Heute ist es (in der Form des Adj .-Adverbs) nur noch im 
Amerikanischen und dialektisch erhalten. Über main and 
vgl. § 8. 

1597 Bacon, Ess. 243: he cannot but increase mainly. Shake- 
speare, Lear IV 7, 65: I am mainly ignorant what this place is. Id., 
Ham. IV 7, 9: you mainly are stirred up. Wycherley, CW. (ESt. 18, 
195) : you'd make me angry, but that I love you so mainly. [1720 — 77] 
Foote (Cent. Dict.): A draught of ale, friend, for I^m main dry. — 
M, R. Mitford (Hoppe, SL.): master will be main glad. Gh. Lever 
(ib.): he's m>ain bad. — 1886 Elw.orthy, West-Somers. Word-Bk. 455: 
This [^main^] or ^terrible' are the most common adverbs. The lit. 'very* 
hardly exists. 

Anmerkung. Mit main nichts zu thun hat das im Amerika- 
nischen vor pejorative Begriffe als Intensiv tretende mean. Vgl. 
Hoppe, Suppl. Lex. [1806 — 72] Ch. Lever: the dog is ^mean vicious\ 
Id.: didn't he look what the Yankees call ^mean ugly'? 

marTelloas(ly). 

§ 131. MarveUous{ly) == ea^rixordinarily, exceedingly, 
wonderfuUy wird seit Ausgang der me. Zeit sowohl in der 
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-ly-FoTm, als in der Form des Adj .-Adverbs gerne als Intensiv 
verwendet. In der reinen Adverbialform ist es noch heute 
erhalten, tritt jedoch an Häufigkeit des Gebrauchs vor dem 
mehr idiomatischen wonderfully stark zurück (vgl. § 199). 

Caxton, Charles 42, 15 : Thys is a man meruayllous ryche. Shake- 
speare, Ado IV 2, 23: A marveUous witty fellow. Id., Love IV 1, 
123: maroelloits well. Sheridan, Riv. IV 1, 57: a marvellovs false 
friend. — Caxton, 1. c. 30, 31: an Olyphaunt merueyllovsly grete. 
T. More, Ut. 147 : For deceit and falshod and all manners of lies . . . 
they do maruelouslie deteste and abhorre. Shakesp., Merch. I 1, 76: 
You are marveUously changed. Bret Harte, Tal. Arg. 28: Through 
the marveUously clear air the smoke of the pastoral village of Poker 
Fiat rose miles away. 

Anmerkung. Ironisch klingt das ähnlich gebrauchte hyper- 
bolische miraculously, 1773 Goldsmith, She Stoops IV 447: you 
are most miraculously polite and engaging, and quite the very pink 
of courtesy and circumspection, madam. 

merely. 

§ 132. Merely wurde ausser in der heute ausschliess- 
lich geltenden Bedeutung *only' in früherer Zeit auch im 
Sinn von ^completely, whoUy, quite, absolutely' als Intensiv- 
Adv. verwendet. Bei der Grundbedeutung von mere (lat. 
merus = ne. pure, clean) kann dies um so weniger auffallen, 
als ja auch clean und pureQy) im Englischen als Intensiv- 
Adverbien gebraucht werden. Vgl. Franz, Sh.Gr. § 241 und 
Stoflfel, AF. I 128. 

Shakespeare, As III 2, 84: to forswear the füll stream of the 
World and to live in a nook merely monastic (vgl. ib. III 2, 368: 
Love is merely [= only] a madness). 1603 Florio, tr. Mont. (Stoffel 
1. c): a man merely ignorant of musicke. 1719 Defoe, Crus. 34: I 
was merely thoughtless of a God or a Providence, acted like a mere 
brüte, and by the dictates of common sense only, and, indeed, 
hardlv that. 

mighty^ mightily. 

§ 133. Mighty und mightily sind in ihrer Ver- 
wendung von Anfang an ziemlich streng geschieden, indem 
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migMy nur mit Adj. und Adv., migküly nur mit Verben 
verbunden wird (vgl. Pfepys' Diary [BPh. 731]: I am mightüy 
pleased with it and think it migMy witty). Diese Begel 
wird nur ganz seUen durchbrocbei^ (s. die Beispiele). Beide 
Formen leben noeb beute fort, und besonders das Adj.-Adv. 
erfreut sich in der Volks- und Dialektsprache, sowie im 
Amerikanischen (vgl. Dict. Am. 392) ausserordentlicher Be- 
liebtheit. Bemerkenswert ist, dass Shakespeare das Adj.- 
Adv. gar nicht, mightüy nur als Verbal-Intensiv kennt. 

a) Shakespeare, Kich. 311, 137 : bis physicians fear him mightily, 
Ben Jonson, EM. in bis H. III 1, 46: I am mightüy given to melan- 
cboly. 1681 Otway, Sold. Fort. II 1, 202: sbe's mightüy taken with 
this picture of yours; she was so mightüy fond of it, 1705 Steele, 
Tend. Husb. IV 2, 246 : I'm mightüy pleased. 1836 Dickens, Sk. 151 : 
There was one individual who amused us mightüy. 1883 M. Twain, 
Sk. 209: I mightüy wanted to peer under bis hood and speak 
to him. 

b) Ben Jonson, 1. c. I 3, 19: C. His cob was my great-great- 
mighty-great grandfather. M. Why mighty? wby mighty I pray 
thee? C. 0, it was a mighty while ago, sir, and a mighty great cob. 
1695 Congreve, Love III 4, 257: unquiet ... mighty restless. 1728 
John Gay, Begg. Op. III 8: You seem mighty low in Spirits, my 
Pear. 1775 Sheridan, Riv. V 3, 86 : Well, now, tbat's mighty provok- 
ing! 1859 G. Eliot, Bede 21, 98: she was mighty pleased with the 
screen. 1882 Besant, AS. c. 44: a mighty clever thing. 1883 M, 
Twain, Sk. 73: It isn't poetical, but it is mighty sound doctrine. 1891 
Kipling, Light 12, 190: There would be some mighty quaint reve- 
lations. 

c) dialektisch. Lover, Andy 28. 241: the thing is mighty 
particular intirely. Barlow, Ir. Id., 185: 'deed it's mighty indifferint 
you're lookin' whativer. — Stevenson, Kidn. 3, 15: a mighty angry 
heart. Crockett, Raiders 48 : you are michty wasterfu' [wasteful], my 
laddie. 

Anmerkung. In der amerikan. Volkssprache begegnet ver- 
stärkt auch almig hty als Intensiv- Adv. Vgl. NED. 1833 Marryat, 
P, Simple: An almighty pretty French privateer lying in St. Pierre's. 
Storm, EPh. 853: an almighty good general. (Vgl. schwäbisch 'all- 
mächtig schön'.) 
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monstroas(ly). 

§ 134. Monstrous(ly)^ das in der Form des Adj.- 
Adverbs bereits Shakespeare bekannt ist, hat sich als Slang- 
und Vulgär-Intensiv bis in das 19. Jahrh. hinein erhalten. 
Es scheint wie vasÜy längere Zeit eine Art hyperbolisches 
Mode-Intensiv^) gewesen zu sein. Heute ist es veraltet 
bzw. archaisch. 

Shakespeare, Mids. I 2, 54: I'll speak in a monsirous little voice. 
Id., All II 1, 187: skill infinite or monsirous desperate. 1729 John 
Q-ay, Polly I 11, 127: You're monatrous rüde. 1778 Miss Burney, 
Ev. 301: My Lord drove so monstrous fast. Ib. 340: I declare I am 
monstrous glad to get rid of him. 1848 Tiiackeray, VF. c. 22: What 
a monstrous fine girl that is in the lodgings over the milliners. 1856 
Hughes, TBr. II 1: [Tom] marched off ... in monstrous good humour 
with himself and all the world. — 1728 John Gay, Begg. Op. III 9: 
I shall take it monstrously ill if you refuse me. 1778 Miss Burney, 
Ev. 308: he's a droU creature; I like him monstrously. Vgl. Macau- 
lay, Ess. Byr. 146: The whole System of his tactics is monstrously 
incorrect. 

more, most. 

§ 135. Doppelte Steigerung. Die Verstärkung 
organisch gebildeter Komparative und Superlative durch 
more bzw. most findet sich vereinzelt bereits bei Layamon, 
häufiger dann bei Dan Michel of Northgate (Ayenbite of 
Inwyt): am Schluss der me. Zeit in zunehmendem Umfang 
bei Malory, in den Paston Letters und bei Caxton. Ebenso 
ist sie der Sprache Shakespeares noch ganz geläufig. Im 
18. Jahrh. jedoch kommt sie in der Litterärsprache in 
Misskredit (Einfluss von Pope vgl. Franz Sh.Gr. § 64), lebt 
aber in der Volkssprache um so mächtiger fort. In der 
heutigen Vulgär- und Dialektsprache begegnet sie so häufio;, 



^) Auffallend häufig beg^egnet es in Miss Burney's Ev. (1778) und 
zwar fast stets im Munde der als Modedame gezeichneten Lady 
Louisa. 
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dass more und most in den meisten Fällen als pleonastisch 
anzusehen sind, wenn dadurch auch zuweilen eine nachdrück- 
liche Hervorhebung beabsichtigt sein mag. Vgl. Kellner, 
Outl. § 254 und Elworthy, Gr. Dial. West-Somerset 20. 82. 

Layamon 4349: {)u e8er(t) muchele ahtere and ec mare hcerdere 
(= 'mucL braver and eke more hardier* KeUner 1. c). Ayenbite 61 
(ib.): more feller. Paston Letters: more rypelyer^ moste beste (vgl. 
Blume, Die Sprache der P. L. Progr. Bremen 1882 p. 13). Malory, 
Morte Darth. II 37: more gladder^ most noblest etc. Caxton, Blanch. 
91, 34: more better; Charles Gt. 123, 19 : moost hardyest Shakespeare, 
Mids. III 1, 18: for the more better assurance (Rowe ed. 2 [1714]: 
'the better') ; Caes. III 2, 183 : This was the most unkindest cut of 
all (Pope: 'this, this was the unkindest c). — 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 
57: I would have you to learn to be more politer. Ib. 226: this is 
the most provokingest part of all ! 1836 Dickens, Pickw. (EPh. 778) : 
a more tenderer word; one of the most delicatest points. (Weitere 
Beispiele bei Franz ESt. 12, 230 u. Storm EPh. 778. 949.) 

§ 136. Die Verwendung von most in rein elativem 
Sinn in Verbindung mit dem Positiv des Adjektivs wurde 
schon oben § 5 besprochen. Hier mögen noch einige Beispiele 
folgen, über most-dlmost vgl. § 221. 

Spenser, F. Qu. I 10, 4: The eldest two, most sober, chast and 
wise. Shakespeare, Troll. V 2, 128: 'She was not, sure.^ ^Most sure 
she was.' Milton, Areop. 66: a perfect shape most glorious to look 
on. Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 204 : Undoubtedly we had long entertained 
a most unfavourable opinion of Barere. 

mortal(ly). 

§ 137. Mortui gehört als Intensiv dem Slang und 
der Vulgärsprache an. Es ist im Gebrauch seit dem 18. Jahrh. 
und ist dialektisch noch heute weit verbreitet. Vereinzelt 
begegnet an Stelle des Adj.-Adverbs die Form mortcUly. 

a) 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. (EPh. 951): they are mortal dear to 
look at. 1838 D. Jerrold (Cent. Dict.): I was mortal certain I should 
find him here. 1848 Thackeray, VF. 14, 96: Mr. Orawley mortial 
jealous. 1856 Hughes, TBr. I 4: Well, Ibe mortal sorry to meet thee 
in such Company. (Weitere Beispiele bei Stoffel, AF. I 123). — dial. 
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1886 Blworthy, W.-Somers. Wd.-bk. 488: Maister^s mortal queer 
s'mornin. 1887 Stevenson, Kidn. 5, 25: I'm mortal hungry. 1894 
Crockett, Raid. 190: It's just mortal like him. 1899 Dickinson, Cum- 
berl. Gloss. 217: mortal long etc. 

b) 1705 Steele, Tend. Husb. V 2, 260: WLen I first went to France 
I was mortally afraid of a frog. — 1887 Stevenson 1. c. 13, 57: Hard 
work it was, and mortaUy slow. 

mach. 

§ 138. Dem ne. mtcch entsprechen im Ae. die Kasus- 
formen micle, micles und miclum, von denen die beiden 
ersteren zur Verstärkung des Komparativs bzw. eines mit 
too verbundenen Adjektivs, das letztere als Verbal-Intensiv 
dient. Diese beiden Hauptfunktionen hat in veränderter 
Form mitch bis heute behalten. In der ersten der beiden 
Punktionen ist jedoch dadurch eine Erweiterung eingetreten, 
dass mtcch (in der Bedeutung ^pretty nearly' vgl. § 222) heute 
auch mit dem Superlativ des Adjektivs verbunden wird; 
mtich als Verbal-Intensiv aber hat dadurch eine wesentliche 
Einschränkung seiner Gebrauchssphäre erfahren, dass bei 
dem Part. Prät. very mit ihm in Konkurrenz getreten ist. 
Schon im 18. Jahrh. finden sich (vgl. P. Hall, Modem Eng- 
lish p. 54) Formen wie 'very concerned' (Sir William Jones 
1760), ^very unqualified^ (Gibbon 1762), ^very concealed^ 
(T. Taylor 1794). Im 19. Jahrh. ist diese Entwicklung 
weiter fortgeschritten, indem nicht mehr bloss da, wo das 
Part, grammatisch einem Adj. entspricht, also vor allem in 
attributiver Stellung (a very determined loök, a very decided 
Step), sondern immer mehr auch bei prädikativer Stellung 
des Partizips mi4>ch durch very ersetzt wird. So sagt mau 
heute in der Konversationssprache allgemein / am very de- 
lighted, very pleased, very vexed (vgl. very § 192) ; in andern 
Ausdrücken wie mtich (very) interested, much (very) surprised 
stehen much und very neben einander. Diese Tendenz der 
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modernen Sprache, die man zunächst als Amerikanismus 
brandmarken wollte (Max Müller, Lect. Science Lang. 3. ed. 
I 39, vgl. F. Hall 1. c.) , findet ihre natürliche Erklärung 
darin, dass die betreffenden Partizipien ihren yerbalen 
Charakter heute ganz abgestreift haben (pery pleased, vexed = 
very glad, angry). Nicht ausgedehnt hat sich die Verdrängung 
von much durch very auf to he much öbliged, much mistaken, 
mmh afraid (vgl. Storm EPh. 711). Stets much, nie very, 
wird gebraucht in präpositionalen Ausdrücken wie much 
(üive, much astray, much in vogue^ to he much in years. 

a) Beowulf 2652: micle leofre; 1580: oftor micle, Alfred, Beda 
(Wülfing II 282): dis Ealond hafa^) mycele lengran dagas on sumera. 
Orm 7192 : miede bettre. Cursor Mundi 451 : mikul mare. Ne. : mtich 
better. — Beowulf 695: to fela micles. Alfred, CP. (1. c): micles to 
bald. Shakespeare, Love 11 162: much too little. — 1775 Sheridan, 
Riv. V3, 85: and it is much the genteelest attitude into the bargain. 
1899 W. PoUard, Chauc. Globe Ed. XLV: the Prologue {much the 
most interesting part of the poem). 

b) Alfred, Or. (Wülfing II 282): and miclum on J)8em syngade. 
Chaucer, Cant. Tal. D 809: thus muchel am l wreke (= 'avenged*). 
1387 Trevisa, Polychr. V 357: he was moche excited forto leve and 
forsake his wilde maneres [vgl. 1901 Daily News, Feb. 12, 5: The 
people who were very excited]. Shakespeare, Lucr. 446: Sbe much 
amazed, breaks ope her lock'd-up eyes. 1891 H. Fludyer 37: I con- 
fess I was much surprised when I received your telegram yesterday. 
[Vgl. 1896 Shindler, Echo II 33: he seemed very surprised that I 
didn't know.] 

§ 139. Schwerer zu erklären ist eine dritte Funktion, 
die much erst im Laufe der me. Zeit angenommen hat: die 
Verwendung von mwcA als Adjektiv- und Adverbial- 
Intensiv in der Bedeutung des heutigen very. Vielleicht 
ist dabei die Stellung vor Pseudo- Adjektiven wie corrupt, 
deject (= ^corrupted, dejected') von Einfluss gewesen. Jeden- 
falls hat sich dieser Gebrauch von much nie recht einge- 
bürgert. Im 15. Jahrh. Überwiegtals Adj.-Intensiv zweifellos 
füll, und als dieses im 16. Jahrh. zurückgedrängt wurde, trat 
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nicht much, sondern very in die freigewordene Position ein. 
Bei Shakespeare begegnet much in dieser Funktion aller- 
dings noch ziemlich häufig; aber schou im 17. Jahrh. haben 
sich much und very immer mehr dahin differenziert, dass 
much auf die Verbindung mit Verbalbegriffen beschränkt 
wird, um so mehr als aus seiner Stellung vor Adjektiven 
zahlreiche Ungenauigkeiten resultieren mussten {öfter much 
mature ddiberation =^ 1. after very m. d., 2. öfter a great deal, 
a long time of m. ä.). In der Poesie freilich blieb mi4ch 
als Adj.-Intensiv noch länger erhalten. In der Prosa dagegen 
wurde es mit dem Adjektiv nur noch dann verbunden, wenn 
dessen Punktion syntaktisch als die eines Verbums aufgefnsst 
werden musste. Entsprechend wird noch in der modernen 
Sprache das Part. Präs., je nachdem es adjektivischen oder 
verbalen Charakter hat, mit very bzw. much verbunden 
(Storm EPh. 711: ^very interesting', aber 'not much douhting 
who the young man was'). 

In Mid-Yorkshire erscheint noch mu>ch ivell im Sinn von 
very much (1876 Robinson, Gloss. 83). Wie wenig aber 
der englischen Schrift- und Konversationssprache dieser Ge- 
brauch von much geläufig ist, zeigt am deutlichsten der 
Umstand, dass es nicht selten dazu verwendet wird, um 
Personen zu charakterisieren, die des Englischen nicht mächtig 
sind ^) — über much = pretty nearly vgl. § 222. 

a) too much, very much = 'too, very'. ca. 1340 Ayenbite 
(Mätzner, Spr. Wb. s. v. 'abominable') : Uor {)e materie {)et is to 
moche abomynable. Shakespeare, Son. 89, 11: too much profane. — 
Shakesp., Ado I 1, 19 : very much glad of it. 1698 Jer. Collier, Short 
View (Hall 1. c): very much impertinent. 



^) 1719 Defoe, Crus. 123: no, no, says t^riday, he long ago 
die, long ago; he much old man. 1901 Punch, March 27, 238^ [ein 
itadienischer Führer]: We shall's go to the 'Museo'. There she shall 
see one gondola, much curious, and old, ah so o]d ! 
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b) much == 'very\ 1387 Trevisa VI 349: ^e whiche kyng his 
prayers to God {)at day were moche wortby. ca. 1440 Merlin (Cent. 
Dict.); And he hadde take the semblaunce of a moche olde man. 
Pecock, Repr. I 251: Chriaten men weren thanne ful myche desirose 
f orto haue deuoute writingis. Gaxton, Blanch. 27, 12 : so moche inhu- 
maynly. 1513 T. More, Rieh. III 1, 7 : Kyng Edwarde . . . dyed . . . 
leauinge muche fayre yssue that is to witte Edwarde the Prince. 1531 
Sir T. Elyot, Gov. (Cent. Dict.): It is a moche pleasant lesson. Shake^ 
speare, Troil. 11 3, 116: He is much sorry. Id., Wint. V 2, 128: Who 
began to be much sea-sick. 1611 Auth. Vers., Phil. 8: Though I 
might be much bold in Christ (1881 Bev. Vers. : Though I have all bold- 
ness in Christ). 1653 Milton, Ps. 6, 3: Pity me, Lord, for I am 
much deject and very weak and faint (Richardson, Dict.). 1682 
Dryden, Rel. Laici (ib.): A much unskilful, but well-meaning guide. 

c) Shakespeare, Gent. II 1, 112: which I was much unwilling to 
proceed in [vgl. 1778 Miss Burney 406: I am very unwilling . . . to 
enter into any discussion of this point]. 1714 Addison, Spect. No. 
600 : a learned person who has been very much conversant among the 
inhabitants of the more western parts of Africa. Upon his convers- 
ing with several in that country etc. [to be conversant = to converse]. 
1719 Defoe, Crus. 39: From the 14 th of August to the 26 th, inces- 
sant rain, so that I could not stir, and was now very careful not to 
be much wet [to be wet = to get wetted]. 1785 Cowper, Task IV 
433 (vgl. Hall 1. c): Much solicitous how best he may compensate 
for a day of sloth [to be solicitous = to worry]. Dickens, Pickw. 
(EPh. 711): Mr. Wrinkle, not mu>ch relishing this close connexion of 
the two names. 1880 The Nineteenth Cent. (amer. zit. EPh. 844): I 
am much subject to sea-sickness [engl. very]. 

notable, notlceably, remarkably. 

# 

§ 140. Noticeably (älter dafür auch notable) triflft 
in seiner Bedeutung (^noteworthy') zusammen mit dem ge- 
läufigeren remarJcably, und wird wie dieses gerne als 
Intensiv verwendet. An Stelle von remarkably begegnet 
seltener das Adj.-Adv. remarJcable. Hyperbolisch wird in 
gleichem Sinn zuweilen das dem Schul-Slang angehörige phe- 
nomenally gebraucht. 

noticeably. 1872 E. Hall, Reo. Ex. of Ealse Phü. (EPh. 896): 
To say truth, among American writers of rising fame whose English 
is noticeably bad, Mr. Howells Stands somewhat prominent. 1881 W. 
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Alexander, J. Gibb 96: When he took off his bonnet bis head was 
seen to be huddry f= disordered] ; that is noticedbly huddry for such 
a civilised place as the inside of a school. — 1552 Brief Eduards VI. 
(in FuUer's Gh. Hist. VII 1, 49 p. 413): the Haven notable great. — 
remarkahly, Fielding, JA. I 6, 33: She was not at that time 
remarkahly handsome. Sheridan, Grit. I 1, 277: a remarkahly short 
play. Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 213 : his memory is described by his 
editors as remarkahly good. — Marryat, Perc. Keene (EPh. 722): He 
appeared in a remarkahly gay humour. — phenomenally. 1899 
Kipling, Stalky 115: Rabbit-Eggs was phenomenally drunk that other 
night. 

out and out. 

§ 141. Out and out (= completely, thorov^ghly) ist 
heute SlaDg- Intensiv, kann jedoch auch in der Pamiliär- 
sprache der Gebildeten gehört werden. Es wird wie all- 
rotmd (vgl. § 28) dem zu emphatisierenden Begriff gewöhn- 
lich nachgestellt. Dialektisch begegnet auch outly als In- 
tensiv-Adverb (outly well vgl. Robinson, Gloss. Mid-Yorksh. 
Words 96). 

Chaucer, Troil. II 739: For out and out he is the worthieste. 
Thackeray, VF. 13, 86: [HeJ was the best batter and Tjowler, out and 
out, of the regimental club. Hughes, TBr. (EPh. 769): I believe it*s 
the best house, out-and-out. 

OTer. 

§ 142. In der älteren Sprache, wie schon im Ae. und 
Me., wird over im Sinn von too, very, exceedingly viel 
häufiger gebraucht als heute. Man sagt zwar heute noch 
familiär ^she is not over partimlar* (^sie nimmt es nicht so 
genau', Muret-Sanders) u. dgl., aber im allgemeinen ist 
diese Verwendung von over doch archaisch und auf die 
Volkssprache bzw. die Dialekte beschränkt. Die freie ad- 
verbiale Verbindung von over mit dem zugehörigen Adj. oder 
Adv. ist von der Komposition nicht immer scharf zu scheiden. 

Chronik 1086 (Ags. Lb. 84, 108) : Se cyng and ^a heafodmen lufe- 
don swide and o/erswide gitsunge. Chaucer, Cant. Tal. B 2655: and 
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so shold« I been put and holden over lowe (vgl. ib. 2786). Caxton, 
Charles 27, 13: owcr-moche; 174, 17: ouer vntrewe. Ascham, Tox. 
44: Otier ernest shooting surely I will not otier ernestlye defende. 
Shakespeare, Hy 4 B IV 6, 68 : the f oolish ovcr-caref ul fathers. Bacon, 
Ess. (ed. Abbot) II 44: There be some have an ot?er-early ripenes« in 
their years, which fadeth betimes. Milton. Areop. 71: honest perhaps 
though over timorous. 1891 Kipling, Light 10, 171: They came into 
the studio, rejoicing, to be welcomed ovcr-effusively by a drawn, lined, 
shrunken, haggard wreck. 1894 Id., Jungle Bk. 246: I can't say I'in 
ot>er-iond of 'em myself. — dial. 1892 J. Barlow, Ir. Id. 7, 205: Over 
fond of keepin' the lads fandanglin' after her. 1894 Crockett, Raid. 
45: this bank's ower steep for twenty stone. 

Anmerkung. Im Ae. begegnet neben ofer vereinzelt oferUce. 
Wulfstan (ASR. 16, 202): An I)eodwita . . . Swrät hü hi mid heora 
synnan swa oferlice swyde God gegraemedon. 



particularly, peculiarly, singularly. 

§ 143. Particularly^ peculiarly und Singu- 
lar ly erscheinen häufig als Intensive im Sinn von ^remar- 
kably, exceedingly'. Neben particularly und singularly be- 
gegnen ausserdem vulgär die entsprechenden Adj.- Adverbien 
particular und Singular, 

particular{ly). 1841 Carlyle, Hero-W. 167: He has no suspi- 
cion of bis being particularly sincere — of his being particularly 
anything. 1848 Thackeray, VF. 62, 433: she looked particularly 
happy. 1891 Kipling, Light 14, 241: The only thing I'm particularly 
anxious to take away is that picture I used you for, — 1778 Miss 
Burney, Ev. 163: I don't know what I had done, so particular bad, 
to be used in that manner. 1891 Kipling 1. c. 14, 230: because he's 
most particular blind. — peculiarly. 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 224: 
I regard myself as peculiarly unfortunate. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. 
III 10, 234: a 'black street', bearing a peculiarly vile reputation in 
the neighbourhood. — singular{ly). 1556 T. More, Ut. 162: beyng 
eis without doubt a man singularly well learned. Macaulay, Biogr. 
Ess. 20: singularly graceful, 1891 Kipling, Light 10,170: Bessie was 
singularly dull. 1901 Daily News, Aug. 9, 6/2: the future novelist 
was singularly well placed to gain a many-sided experience of life. 
— Shakespeare, Hy 4 B III 2, 119: very Singular good! 1899 Kip- 
ling, Stalky 44: Singular horrid. 
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pa8siiig(Iy)- 

§ 144. Passing, das in der Bedeutung ^exceedingly * 

bereits am Anfang des 15. Jahrh. als Adjektiv-' (b2w. Ad- 
Yerbial-)Inten8iv auftaucht, erfreute sich früher außerordent- 
licher Beliebtheit. Noch bei Shakespeare begegnet es ziem- 
lich häufig (ca. 20 mal), scheint aber schon im 17. Jahrh. 
zu veralten. Doch findet es sich noch in neuester Zeit 
archaisch in der Verbindung passing stränge. Nur ganz 
vereinzelt erscheint an Stelle von passing das -?y-Adverb, 
sowie das gleichbedeutende surpassingly. 

a) ca. 1412 Hoccleve, Reg. Princ. (Skeat, Spec, 20) : They opened 
the eheste, and fonde right nought But a passyng grete sergeantes 
mace. Pecock, Bepr. 1 181 : a passing greet benefit. Gapgrave, Ohron. 
103 : a paasing covetous man. Malory, M. Darth. 557, 21 : Sir Pala- 
mydes dyd passynge wel and myghtelye. ca. 1475 Flower and Leaf 
(Chaucer vol. 7. XX) 111: a fresh green laurer-tree . . ., That gave 
so passing a delicious smel (Stellung!). Shakespeare, Ado II 1, 84: 
you apprehend passing shrewdly. 1614 Raleigh H. W. (ESt. 18, 195) : 
A passing valiant man he was. — 1837 Beaconsfield, Venetia (ib.) : it 
was passing stränge. 1894 Crockett, Kaid. 181: Never have I seen 
anything so passing stränge. 1901 St. James^s Gaz., March 18, 5* : It 
is passing stränge that a simple rural person should have been entrusted 
with the mighty affairs of the British empire. 

b) 1470 Malory 1. c. 543, 13: poMyngly wel. Flower and Leaf 
(1. c.) 332 : So passingly wel. — 1838 Poe, Tales 5 : Ups somewhat thin 
and very pallid, but of a surpassingly beautiful curve. 

perfectly. 

§ 145; Perfectly begegnet schon im Me. als Ad- 
jektiv- und Verbal-Intensiv in der Bedeutung ^entirely, com- 
pletely, whoUy'. In neuerer Zeit wird es in der Konversations- 
sprache auch im Sinn des familiären jtist oder simply ge- 
braucht (it is just atcful, it is simply ridiculous). Besonders 
beliebt ist es in der Verbindung to hnow perfectly well, 

a) Chaucer, Cant. Tal. E 690: That parfitly hir children 
loved she. Shakespeare, Hy 5 V 2, 310: I would have her leam . . . 
Borst, Die Gradadverbien im Englischen. 7 
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how perfectly I love her. — Chaucer, 1. c. B 2381 : Ther is no wight 
parfitly trewe to hym that he to soore dredeth. Ben Jonson, EM in 
his H. IV 6, 87: This is perfectly rare, Brainworm! 1891 Kipling, 
Light 11, 179: he'U go perfectly mad. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. 1 10, 57: 
[she] knew perfectly well all that he might have done. 

b) 1848 Thackeray, VF. 61, 431: the way in which she coaxes 
that boy . . . is perfectly ridiculous. 1891 H. Fludyer 25 : a perfectly 
preposterous sum. 1901 Dl. Lond. News, June 1, 782*^: in spite of the 
excitement those were perfectly awful days. 

pernicions. 

§ 146. P ernicious j das bei Shakespeare (Hy 8 
II 1, 50 : All the coinmons hate him pernidously) noch die 
Bedeutung 'maliciously' hat (AI. Schmidt Sh. L.), erscheint 
auch als reines Intensiv. 

1894 Punch, Oct. 20, 183« (AF. I 125): the 'boxes' common to 
the old eating-houses . . . were ^pernidous snug'. 

plaguy. 

§ 147. Piaguy (bei Verben plaguüy) war im 17. und 
18. Jahrh. ein beliebtes Intensiv der Volkssprache und ist 
noch heute vulgär und dialektisch erhalten (vgl. Franz 
ESt. 18, 195). 

"Wycherley, Love 1 1 (ESt. 18. 195) : Your wits are plaguüy given 
to borrow. Swift (EPh. 731) : plaguüy afraid, plaguüy confounded. — 
Shakespeare, Troil. II 3, 172: He is so plaguy proud [nur hier], 
Vanbrugh, Aes. (ESt. 1. c.) : These London sparks are plaguy impudent. 
1778 Miss Burney, Ev.'112: though . . . half of 'em [sei. the faces] are 
plaguy ugly. 1856 Hughes, TBr. 14:1 see'd the old boy's face flush 
and look plaguy awkward. Ibid. : saying as they all had been plaguy 
vexed. 

powerful. 

§ 148. Powerful erfreut sich als Intensiv besonderer 
Beliebtheit im Amerikanischen (Dict. Am. 487), findet sich 
jedoch vulgär und dialektisch (Irland) auch im britischen 
Englisch. Über a poiver vgl. § 209 Anm. 
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Anstey, Tr. Comp. 169 [ein Amerikaner]: The mosquitoes hev 
been powerful active makin' älterations in you. — Dickens, Bl. House 
(ESt. 12, 233): powerful high and passionate. — J. Barlow, Irish Id. 
182 : powerful bot weatber it was. Ib. 295 : 'Tis a powerful dark night. 

precious. 

§ 149. Precious , das heute dem Slang und der 
famiKären Konversationssprache als Intensiv (= very, exceed- 
ingly) geläufig ist, scheint diese Funktion erst im 19. Jahrh. 
angenommen zu haben (vgl. Slang Dict. : ^a precious little of 
thaf = very little indeed). Als Verbal-Intensiv begegnet 
daneben predously. 

1836 Dickens. Sk. (EPh. 722) : I am precious \iot and hungry. 1856 
Hughes, TBr. II 3: there was the old man standing, looking precious 
scared. 1891 Kipling, Light 4, 49 : unless you take precious good care. 
1899 Id., Stalky 146 : There are precious few things about the Coli, 
we don^t know, 1901 Punch, March 27, 231»: 'Distressed !' Not they. 
Precious glad to get it over and to retire for their evening meal. — 
Hughes, TBr. II 3: East and I . . . were at the fire, and preciously 
we stared, for he don't come in Uke that once a year (etc.). 

prodigious(ly). 

§ 150. Prodigious{ly) ist seit dem 18. Jahrh. ein 
beliebtes hyperbolisches Intensiv, das sich in der Form des 
-Zj^- Adverbs (hauptsächlich als Verbal-Intensiv) bis heute er- 
halten hat. 

Swift, Journ. (EPh. 730): prodigious hot. [1717—89] Garrick, 
Cl. M. (Est. 18, 195): 0, I am prodigious glad to hear it. — 1842 
Lover, Andy 10, 96: he's & prodigiously clever fellow. 1848 Thackeray, 
VF. 62, 432: Irish gentlemen . . . prodigiously polite to the young 
ladies on board. — Vgl. 1728 John Gay , Begg. Op. 11 9 : You 
know, Lucy, the Girl is prodigiously conceited. Thackeray, VF. 22, 
151: prodigiously scented. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. II 7, 116: he was 
prodigiously tickled — entertained — by the whole position. Ib. 111 
12, 247 : his gambling debts had mounted xx^ prodigiously of late. (Weitere 
Beispiele bei Franz ESt. 18, 195.) 

Anmerkung. Ahnlich gebraucht wird das bedeutungsverwandte 
porientously. Vgl. 1901 Daily News, Sept. 28, 6/2: the two porten- 

tously leugthy poems named. 

7* 






^ j 
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proper(ly). 

§ 151. Proper{ly) findet sich al8 Intensiv in der 
Litterärsprache nur in der Form des *Zy- Adverbs. In der 
amerikanischen Volkssprache und dialektisch (Elworthy, West- 
Somerset Word-book 593) ist es jedoch auch in der Form 
des Adj .-Adverbs ganz geläufig. Properly bedeutet in dieser 
Funktion wohl ursprünglich *as it is proper' = ^wie es sich 
gehört (in Ansehung der Umstände), gebührend, tüchtig, 
sehr'. Vgl. das bedeutungsverwandle regularly § 158. 

1768 Goldsmith, Good-Nat. Man III 375: for vrhxch 1 shall be 
properly grateful. 1891 Kipling, Light 11, 178: just when he's feeling 
properly sorry for himself. 1892 J. Barlow, Ir. Id. 2, 22: A small 
crowd had assembied to bear the result, and was properly impressed 
by the magnitude of the riches which had floWcd into Lisconnel. — 
Haliburton, Sam Slick (FPh. 872): She showed a proper pfetty leg. 
Louisa Alcott (ib.): I'm proper glad. 

pureOy). 

§ 162. ^) Das Adj.- Adverb pure hat im Me. nicht nur 
wie das ne. purely die Bedeutung *completely, quite' (me. 
pure wood = ne. perfectiy mad)^ sondern auch die etwas 
vagere des heutigen very. In der letzteren Bedeutung ist 
es noch im 18. Jahrh. sehr beliebt; dialektisch hat es sich 
sogar bis ins 19. hinein erhalten. Auch in einer andern 
Funktion berührt sich pure mit very^ nämlich in der Ver- 
wendung des Adjektivs "pure im Sinne des emphatisierendeü 
very. Chaucer, Bk. Doch. 1209 : //or pure fere^^ (Shakespeare, 
Tw. V 82 : ''pure for his love") vgl. Id., Cant. Tal. F. 860 : 
''For verray fere'^ {= from very fear). Auch der ähnliche 
Gebrauch von fine und mere lässt sich zur Vergleichung her- 
anziehen: "of fine force'' (Chaucer, vgl. Stoffel 1. c. 18), 
"for mere su^iciorC' (Shakespeare, vgl. AI. Schmidt Sh. L.). 

^) Vgl. zu diesem § die erschöpfende Studie von Stoffel, AJF. I 
14-18. 26—28. 
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Neben ^ure begegnet schon in me. Zeit nicht nur bei 
Verben, sondern auch bei Adjektiven das -Zy-Adv, purely^ 
allerdings stets in der Bedeutung 'completely, quite'. Im Ne. 
hat dasselbe noch die weitere Bedeutung %erely , only' an- 
genommen (Anstey, Tr. Comp. 133: My feelings towards him 
were purely potential). — Zu der Bedeutungsentwicklung 
von pure{ly) vgl. dean und merdy. 

a) pure = 1) 'completely'. S. Magdalena 255 (Stoffel 15): puyr 
wod (= stark mad). Robert Glouc. (ib.): Wo-so bi king Willames 
Daye slow hert ojer bind, Me ssolde pulte out boj) is eye and makye 
him pur blind. Shakespeare, Troil. I 2, 31 : purhlind Argus, all eyes 
and no sight (= stark blind, stone-blind, ^). — 2) *very'. Piers Plowman 
(Stoffel 14) : Godes pyne and hus passion is pure selde in my thouhte. 
Chaucer, Bk. Duch. 1010 (ib.): So pure suffraunt was hir wit. Piers 
PI. Crede (Skeat, Spec. 2, 170) : {)e pris of a plou j-lond . . . were pure 
lytel. 1695 Congreve, Love II 1 (St. 27): his handkerchief is sweet, 
pure sweet, sweeter than roses. Swift, Journ. (EPh. 756): a pure 
good Company. [1775—1834] Ch. Lamb, Lett. (St. 26) : 'tis pure airy 
up here. Vgl. 1847 Halliwell, Dict. of Arch. and Prov. Words : ''Pure' 
mere, very. Still in use. A countryman shown Morland's picture of 
pigs feeding, corrected the artist, by exclaiming : 'They be pure loike, 
surely, but whoever seed three pigs a-feeding without one o' em having 
his foot in the trough?' 

h) purely. S. Magdalena 249 (St. 15): For soje, heo was puyr^^ 
liehe unwys. Piers Plowm. (ib.): Ne [may] mannes preier make pees 
among Cristine peuple, Till prüde be pureliche for-do. — 1837 Bea- 
eonsfield, Yen. (ESt. 18, 196) : it is so purely kind of him. Vgl. 1892 
J. Barlow, Ir. Id. 2, 23: Their motives, however, were not purely 
disinterested. 

quite. 

§ 153. Im modernen Englisch ist zwischen zwei 
Hauptverwendungsweisen von quite zu scheiden. 
Die erste liegt vor in Sätzen wie 'The hotel is quite fuU'^ 
'Are you quite sure?' *The earth is not quite round/ 



^) purhlind hat bei Shakespeare daneben die heute ausschliesslich 
übliche Bedeutung 'near-sighted, dim-sighted' ('blödsichtig'): any pur- 
hlind eye may find it out. Henry 6 A II 4, 21. 
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Quite *) bedeutet hier ^completely, absolutely, whoUy' und wird 
in diesem Sinn bereits seit Anfang des 14, Jahrh. verwendet. 
Das erste Beispiel, das Skeat (Et. Dict.) giebt, ist Robert 
of Brunne's Übersetzung von Langtoft's Chronicle (ca. 1330) 
entnommen: ^^[Knoute] chaced him out ofNorweie quyie and 
cl€n€^\ Dieser Gebrauch von quite, das ursprünglich 'free, 
released from' bedeutet, beruht wie der von clean (q. v.), 
dessen Stelle es später vielfach vertritt (so in quite contrary, 
quite forgotten), auf einer Prolepse : ^he chased him out of 
Norway quite and clean^ = so that it was quite and clean 
i. e. released from him. In derselben Bedeutung wird im 
Me. zuweilen das Adverb quitly gebraucht. 

ca. 1300 Cursor Mundi 1582 (Cotton Ms.) : Jat al man kind quitli 
war his (Fairfax Ms. 'hali' = whoUy). Chaucer, Gant. Tal. A 1791: 
this Arcyte and this Palamouu, That quitli weren out of my prisoun. 
(Vgl. Stoffel 39.) 

§ 154. Die zweite Gebrauchsweise von quite, 
die durch Sätze wie ^ Quite a severe article', ^ Quite a number 
of young Americans', 'I do hear that she has been quite 
admired' repräsentiert ist, ist im Unterschied von der 
ersten ganz jungen Datums. Sie hat sich, wie F. Hall 
(Modern English 51 — 54) gezeigt hat, im Lauf des 18. Jahrh. 
herausgebildet. Derselbe Gelehrte hat auch die noch im 
Century Dictionary (1890) vertretene Ansicht, dass dieser 
Gebrauch von quite spezifisch amerikanisch sei, schlagend 
widerlegt. Während aber Hall sich damit begnügt zu 
sagen, dass in Sätzen, wie den genannten, quite häufig eine 
Mittelstellung zwischen ^altogether* und ^somewhat' einnehme, 
dass qtiite a (in 'quite a rake*) durch "a great, much of a, 
or by something less intensive than a complete, a füll, a 



^) Das Folgende nach Stoffel's grundlegenden Ausführungen über 
2ndte AF. I 38 — 67, denen auch die Beispiele entnommen sind. 
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thorottgh, or the like" wiedergegeben werden könne, ist es erst 
Stoflfel gelungen, die in den angeführten Sätzen vorliegende 
Funktion von quite klar zu definieren. Dieselbe ist nach 
ihm in diesen Fällen rein modaler Natur, und beruht 
darauf, dass quite hier zugleich "sentence-modifier", in den 
erstgenannten Sätzen dagegen nur "word - modifier" ist 
(Stoflfel 40). Dieser Unterschied in der Funktion kommt 
zum Ausdruck einmal in der Betonung: quite als ^word- 
modifier' ist stark, quite als *sentence-modifier' schwach be- 
tont; weiterhin aber auch in der Stellung: in 'qudte a young 
lad' ist quite modales Adverb, in 'a quite young lad^ ein- 
faches Intensiv (vgl. St. 42). 

Stoflfel (p. 47. 51) glaubt nun, dass in fast allen Fällen 
des modalen Gebrauchs quite sich mit dem ebenfalls in mo- 
daler Funktion vorkommenden actudlly decke. Für die Be- 
deutung von quite ist aber wesentlich nur, dass — wie dies 
auch aus StoffeFs Interpretation der von ihm selbst. Hall 
und Flügel angeführten Beispiele hervorgeht — im einen 
Fall (hei quite als ^sentence-modifier*) eine Ellipse vorliegt, 
im andern nicht. Ist in einem Satz wie "Ä6 is quite a 
gentleman" quite hochbetont, so ist der Gedanke völbg ab- 
geschlossen. Der Satz bedeutet: *he is a thorcmgh, or aper- 
fed gentleman\ dasselbe, was mehr familiär durch quite the 
gentleman, infiniteJy the gentleman (Stoflfel 56), completely the 
gentleman (Anstey, Tr. Comp. 140), emphatically a gentleman 
(KipUng, Stalky 144) ausgedrückt wird. Hat dagegen in 
demselben Satz quite weak-stress, so erklärt sich der Sinn 
des Satzes nur aus einer Ellipse wie 'comparatively speaking' 
joder ^considering the education he has received, he is actu- 
ally (positively) a gentleman' (deutsch ^für seine Verhältnisse'). 
Ebenso erklärt Stoflfel (p. 57): "If I say, ^It is quite cold 
this morning', . . . the implication is, that the temperature 
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is lower than might be expected under the circumstances at 
tbis seaBon of the year." 

•• 
§ 155. Schon die deutschen Äquivalente für Sätze 

wie *^I do hear that she has been quite admired" ('förmlich 
bewundert'), "you are growing quite witty" ('entschieden 
geistreich') zeigen, wie leicht eine derartige Ausdrucks weise 
ironischen oder gar sarkastischen Charakter an- 
nehmen kann. Dass es z. B. nichts weniger als schmeichel- 
haft ist, jemand ^^quite an educated person'' zu nennen, ist 
bekannt (Storm EPh. 841). 

In modalem Sinn wird quite auch überall da gebraucht, 
wo etwas überraschendes, dem Uneingeweihten, die Ver- 
hältnisse nicht Kennenden, unter gewöhnlichen Umständen 
unglaublich Erscheinendes ausgesprochen werden soll; so 
wenn von dem berühmten Valdarno gesagt wird : "The vale 
of Florence looks quite poor and dulF' (vgl. Stoffel 54). 

Der Vollständigkeit halber sei hier noch auf eine dritte 
Funktion hingewiesen, die quite in Verbindung mit Korre- 
lativ-Partikeln {as, so) hat. Es bedeutet hier 'fuUy, precisely, 
exactly'. Stoffel (p. 64) zitiert u. a. 'This pear is quite as 
sweet as the last', 'you are not quite as tall as Goliath', 'She 
has not been quite so happy as she used to be'. 

rarely. 

§ 156. Barely (heute veraltet) wird in Shakespeare's 
Zeit häufig als Intensiv sowohl mit Adjektiven (= 'excellently, 
exceedingly'), als mit Verben (= 'excellently well, very 
much') verbunden. In den für das Adj .-Adverb auf- 
geführten Beispielen kann rare allerdings auch als apposi- 
tives Adj. aufgefasst werden. Über rare and vgl. § 8. 

a) Shakespeare, "Wint. V 1, 150: these thy Offices, so rarely kind. 
Id., Ant. V 2, 158 : slave, soulless villain, dog ! rarely base. — Id^ 
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ib. rV 4, 1%; 'is not this buckled well?' *Barely, rarelyJ Ben Jonson, 
EM. in his H. IV 2, 76: 0, he has basted me rarely, Bumptuously. 
Th. Dekker, Old Fort. 56, 42: I should bee a good souldiour, for I 
trauerse my groand rarely. 

b) Swift, Journ. (EPh. 731): [the verses] were rare bad ones» 
BJioda Broughton (ib.): a rare good fellow. 

real. 

§ 157. Der Gebrauch von real als Intensiv (= ^ex- 
ceedingly, very much, very') ist im allgemeinen auf die Dia- 
lektsprache (Schottland, Irland, West-Somerset) und das 
Amerikanische beschränkt. In der englischen Umgangs- 
sprache ist er als Vulgarismus anzusehen. 

a) Schottland. 1881 W. Alexander, J. Gibb 131: Vm real 
glaid. 1894 Crockett, Raid. 201: Marion will be rale quiet. Vgl. 
Murray, Dial. South. Count. 168. — Irland. 1892 J. Barlow, Irish 
Id. 2, 35: I'm rael ashamed, bedad. Ib. 6, 153: rael desolit. — West- 
Somerset vgl. Elworthy, Grammar (1877) 22. 

b) Amerika. 1877 Habberton, H. B. 62: You seem to have 
been haviug a real good time together. 1882 Besant, A. S. c. 30 [ein 
Amer.]: you are a real clever girl. 1892 Anstey, Tr. C. 209 [eine 
Amer.]: he's too real frivolous to amount to much. 

c) England. J. S. Winter (EPh. 733): They were real lovely, 
1891 H. Fludyer 70: all real good jokes that curl a chap up with 
laughing. 

resular(ly). 

§ 158. Begularly (= 4n the most emphatic sense of 
the Word, properly, exceedingly*) scheint erst im 19. Jahrh. 
als Intensiv in allgemeineren Gebrauch gekommen zu sein. 
Das Adj.- Adverb regulär gehört der Vulgärsprache an,, 
findet sich im Amerikanischen jedoch auch in der Konver- 
sationssprache. Vgl. Stoffel, StE. I 207. 

1848 Thackeray, VF. c. 22 : reg'lar shabby turn hout. 1891 KipHng, 
Light 9, 152: He's re^'Zar wicked, that one. Ib. 159: you look regulär 
bad when you look that way. Louisa Alcott, Girl (EPh. 903) : regulär 
splendid. — 1842 Lover, Andy 23, 205: the Squire was regularly 
astonisfied. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 63: We three stare at him some- 
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times tili he reg^ilarly trickles. Louisa Alcott, 1. c. (EPh. 907): IVe 
had a regularly splendid time. 

right. 

§ 159. Bight, das als Adjektiv -Intensiv in der 
heutigen Litterärsprache meist nur noch in Titeln (Bight 
Honourable, Bight Beverend), sowie als bewnsster Archaismus 
(so besonders beiCarlyle) gebraucht wird, war während der 
ganzen me. Zeit nach füll das beliebteste Adjektiv-(Adverbial-) 
Intensiv. Es ist bereits bei Orm in allen seinen Funktionen 
ausgebildet: 1. als Negationverstärkung = ^absolutely, at all' 
{right nsught) ; 2. in der Bedeutung 'exactly, precisely' {right so, 
right as, right n(nv)\ 3. in der Bedeutung ^very* vorAdj. und 
Adv. Dieses überraschende Auftreten von right gerade bei 
Orm ^) lässt vielleicht auf nordischen Einfluss schliessen. 
Stoffel (AF. I 36) weist darauf hin, dass im Schwedischen 
rätt noch heute ein beliebtes Intensiv ist. Nach Orm findet 
sich right dann öfter bei Langland (Stoffel 36) und in allen 
drei Bedeutungen ziemlich häufig bei Chaucer, wenn auch 
Vor Adj. und Adv, füll bei ihm, wie die ganze Folgezeit 
hindurch, überwiegt. Durch das Aussterben von smtlw ge- 
wann es zwar an^ Boden-), aber schon im 16. Jahrh. tritt 
right als Adjektiv-Intensiv (ebenso wie füll) vor dem mächtig 
aufstrebenden very immer mehr in den Hintergrund. Bei 
Shakespeare begegnet right in dieser Funktion allerdings 
öfter, wird aber seit dem 17. Jahrh. allmählich archaisch. 
In den Dialekten (besonders im Schottischen) und im 
Amerikanischen lebt right als Adj.-Intensiv jedoch heute 
noch fort. In der Funktion eines Negations-Intensivs war 
right schon früh durch at all ersetzt worden. Länger er- 



^) Im Ae. bedeutet rihfe nur 'accurately'. Alfred, Or. II 4 (ASR.): 
ond lieo is swTl)e ryhte feowerscytc raccurately four-cornered'}. 
-) Caxton ersetzt Trevisa's swipe gewöhnlich durch right. 
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hielt es sich in der Bedeutung ^exactly, precisely', wurde aber 
auch hier mit der Zeit durch even, just, quite verdrängt. 

a) right'= 'absolut ely, at all'. Orm 679: Johh Jatt he se 
J)e laje gast Niss he rihht nohht forrfserredd. Chaucer, Troil. II 46: 
right nought ; Cant. Tal. C 24 : right no thyng ; ib. 58 : right no maistrye 
(vgl. D 1078: no joye ne feeste at al). 

b) right = *exactly, precisely.' Orm 14986: rihht swa 
summ; 19499: Rihht i Jatt time. Cursor Mundi 3732: right now. 
Chaucer, Cant. Tal. B 2173: right now; 4008: right anon ; 3940: right 
thus; 4123: right as; I 309: right so. Spenser, FQu. VI 1, 1: Right 
so in Faery court it did redound. Shakespeare, Hy 6 B III 2, 40: 
right now. Id., Rieh 3 14, 248: right as snow in harvest. Jonson, 
Poet. 11:1 am right of mine old master's humour for that. — 1892 
Anstey, Tr.C. 144 [eine Amerikanerin] : You'd better teil her your plan 
Hght now. 

c) right ^ 'very'. Orm 7133: rihht a^ell; 6281: rihht well. 
Chaucer, Bk. Duch. 1089: I was right young. Ib. 534: right wonder 
skilf ul. 1425 Paston Lett. Nr. 5 : Right worthy and worshepefull Sir. 
ca. 1462 Capgrave, Chron. 152 : That same Gilbert was ryth affectuous 
onto the Heremites of Seint Austin. 1482 Caxton, Higd. Polychr. I 
293: the water therof is right good (Trevisa: 'swi{)e'). Flower and 
Leaf (Chaucer vol. 7. XX) 36: Which, as me thought, was right a 
plesaunt sight. ^) 1545 Ascham , Tox. 158 : a ryght god Archer. 
Shakespeare, Merch. II 5, 16: I am right loath to go. Id., As II 4, 
100: right suddenly. Pope, Im. Hör. II 6, 158: A Country Mouse, 
right hospitable. 1785 Cowper, Task IV 662: And eke did roar right 
merrily [poet.]. 

Archaisch. Carlyle, Her. 102: There are ri^/if beautif ul things 
in those pieces. 1901 Sunday Times, Feb. 17 : King Edward has so 
far borne himself right royally. 1901 St. James's Gaz., March 11 : 
'Conferences on Books and Men' is a right genial, cultured book. 
(Vgl. Stoffel, AF. I 38.) — Dialektisch. 1881 Alexander, J. Gibb 
[schott.J 62: I'm seer we wud 'a been rieht muckle obleeg't. 1892 
Anstey, Tr. Comp. 5, 34 [a patriotic young^Scot]: we danced a rieht 
gude Scots reel. 1892 J. Barlow, Irish Id. 7, 184: I remimber it 
right well. — Amerikanisch. Bartlett, Dict. 527: The word in 
this sense ['very'] is rarely heard at the North, but it is in constant 
use at the South ; as 'It rains right hard'. A New Yorker would say 
Very' or 'quite hard'. 



^) Diese Stellung (vgl. quite a young lad, raiher a stately house) 
findet sich schon früher. 1445 Paston Lett. Nr. 46: God make yow 
ry^ht a good man (vgl. ib. Nr. 56: with ryth a gode wyl). 
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§ 160. Dem Amerikanischen charakteristisch, aber 
auch im britischen Englisch sich findend, ist die Verwendung 
von rigM im Sinn von ^directly, straight'. Spezifisch 
amerikanisch sind right away und right off in der Bedeutung 
*immediately' (Dict. Am.; Beispiele bei Storm EPh. 873. 
900. 903). Nur noch dialektisch (Elworthy, West-Somers. 
"Wordbk.) erhalten ist das bei Shakespeare, Temp. IV 1, 101, 
begegnende right out = 'completely, entirely, absolutely and 
finally' (vgl. all otd, füll out). Auch in andern Verbindungen, 
wie in to look right in on^s face, erinnert right an full 
(vgl. § 96). 

Cursor Mundi 1264: right to ^q yate. Milton, All. 59: i'ight 
against the eastern gate. 1859 G. Eliot, Bede cap. 38: Right before 
hini was an unfinislicd ehest of drawers. — 1842 Dickens, Am. Not. 
(Zit. bei Bartlett): I now saw tliat ^right away' and 'directly' meant 
the same thing. Vgl. 1856 Hughes, TBr. I 4: The rest picks up stones, 
and gives it us right away tili we gets out of shot. — 1859 G. Eliot, 
1. c. cap. 38: At last he looked up, right in Adam's face. Ib. cap. 48: 
He was strongly impelled to look painful facts right in the face. 

sadly. 

§ 161. Sadly wird bereits seit dem 18. Jahrb. nicht 
nur in der Bedeutung 'sorely' mit Verben wie to be disturbed, 
to be ravaged, to be negleded verbunden, sondern tritt auch 
als reines Intensiv (= ^greatly') hauptsächlich zu Begriffen 
des Mangelhabens u. dgl. (Vgl. das in dieser Funktion viel 
häufigere badly [§ 38], dem gegenüber sadly allerdings viel- 
leicht "the more dignified intensive'^ ist. Cf. Stoffel, AF. 
I 126.) 

a) 1719 Dcfoe, Crus. 3(): my thoughts wcre sadly disturbed 
1848 Thackcray, VF. 20, 138: the sight of that sweet face so sadly 
ravaged by grief and despair. 1892 Barlow, Ir. Id. 8, 244: her education 
had been sadly neglected. 

b) 1767 Sterne, SJ. (Stoffel 1. c): I want a servant most sadly, 
quothl. Thackeray, YF. 61,431: Shewants 'ton' sadly, saidlürs. Hollyock. 
1854 Punch, 231*: they sadly stood in need of a woman's superior 
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taste. 1861 W. CoUins, W.om. White 14 : I sadly want to quiet myself, 
if I can. — Vgl. 1838 Poe, Tales 31 : I have said that I minutely re- 
member the details of the Chamber, yet I am sadly forgetful on topics 
of deep moment. 1895 Dowden, Shak. Pr. 84: while professing an 
infallibly accurate recollection, the garrulous old woman blunders sadly 
about her dates. 

Anmerkung. Nicht undenkbar ist, dass bei der Verwendung 
von sadly als Intensiv die me. Bedeutung des Adverbs ('firmly, ener- 
getically, seriously' zu ags. sced *satt^ vgl. Storm, EPh. 530) nachwirkt. 
Chaucer, Cant. Tal. B 743: This messager drank sadly ale and wyn. 
York Plays 52, 242: [He] wende forthe . . . And sadly seke oü 
ilke a side Yf I>e floodes be faUand nowe. Vgl. Mrs. Marsh (Stoflfel 
126): His good manners . . . were sadly to seek whenever he happened 
to be out of sorts. 

serious. 

§ 162. Serious erscheint dialektisch als reines 
Intensiv = 'remarkably, very'. 1899 Dickinson. Cumberland 
Gloss. 281 : It's a serious fine day ; Ey, it's sariotis het. 

shrewdly. 

§ 163. Shrewdly wird im Früh-ne. nicht selten 
in der ßedeutung des deutschen 'arg' als Intensiv gebraucht. 

1556 More, Ut. 132: moste florishing and wealthy peoples, being 
some of them shrewedly shaken, and some of them sharpely beaten. 
Shakespeare, All III 5, 86: He*s shrewdly vexed at something. Id., 
Ham. I 4, 1: The air bites shrewdly. — Vgl. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc, 
n 6, 109: Miss Raeburn on the defensive was strong; but when it 
came to attacking Marcella's own ideas and proceedings, Lord Maxwell's 
sister became shrewdly conscious of her own weaknesses. 

simply. 

§ 164. Simply wird im Sinn von 'without adding a 
Word, without restriction, unconditionally, absolntely' bereits 
von Shakespeare als Intensiv mit dem Superlativ des Ad- 
jektivs verbunden (vgl. AI. Schmidt, Sh. Lex.). In Ver* 
bindung mit dem Positiv des Adjektivs und mit Verben 
kommt es in dieser Bedeutung jedoch erst um die Mitte des 
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19. Jahrh. in allgemeineren Gebrauch. Es ist besonders be- 
liebt in der Konversationssprache und dient hier dazu, einen 
dem Hörer vielleicht zu stark erscheinenden Ausdruck als 
in seinem vollen Umfang, uneingeschränkt, geltend zu be- 
zeichnen (it is simply awful, vgl. deutsch ^es ist einfach toll', 
franz. ^c'est simplement idiot'). Vgl. Stoffel, AF. I 126 ff. 

Shakespeare, Hy 5 III 7, 105: he is simply the most active 
gentleman in France. Id., Cor. IV 5, 169: he is simply the rarest man 
i' the World. — G. Eliot, Ess. (Stoffel 1. c.) : Any attempt to disengage 
European history from its historical elements must, he believes, be 
simply destructive of social vitality. 1891 H. Fludyer 35: her singing, 
after Aggie's and Mary's, is simply unbearable. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 
127: It's simply disgraceful. Ib. 135: Their moral influence was un- 
speakable — simply unspeakable. — 1889 Punch, June 1 (Stoffel 1. c.) . 
Mrs. Omulligan Slickers, the wife of the well-known Millionair e Pork 
King, who simply blazed with Imitation jewellery. 

sinful. 

§ 165. Sinful ist ein rein dialektisches Intensiv, im 
Gebrauch in Wiltshire, wo es in der Verbindung sinful 
ordinary *very ugly; piain to the last degree in looks' be- 
deutet (vgl. Wiltshire Words EDS. 1893). 

1889 111. Lond. News, March 23 (1. c): I once knew a young 
gentleman in the Guards who was very ordinary-looking — what is 
called in Wiltshire 'sinful ordinary' (vgl. Stoffel AF. I 122). 

SO (such, that). 

§ 166. Bei so als Intensiv-Adverb ist, wie bei quite, 
zwischen der schwachbetonten und der starkbetonten Form 
scharf zu scheiden.^) Das schwachbetonte so in Sätzen 
wie "I am so very glad you have come"^ "It's so long ago'*, 
^^It is not so bad" hat, wenn auch kein Konsekutiv- oder 
Korrelativsatz darauf folgt, seinen demonstrativen Charakter 
insofern doch nicht ganz abgestreift, als das zugehörige 



^) Vgl. die ausführliche Behandlung dieses Kapitels bei Stoffel 
AF. I 72 ff. 100 ff. 
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Korrelat sich eigentlich von selbst versteht. .Die angeführten 

Sätze lassen sich leicht in folgender Weise ergänzen 

(Stoffel 73): "I am so very glad you have come *that I 

hardly know how to express my joy'." "It's so long ago ^that I 

cannot possibly recollect much of it'\ It is not so bad ^as 

you say', 'as I thought'.'' So bedeutet also hier *in such 

manner or to such a degree as is indicated ia any way, or 

is implied, or is supposed to be known' (St. 100). Dieser 

schon im Ae. sich findende Gebrauch (vgl. Mätzner Gr. 

III 117) ist noch dem heutigen Englisch ganz geläufig. Zu 

beachten ist, dass das ausgesprochene Konsekutivverhältnis 

durch die Stellung verschleiert sein kann. Vgl. Fielding^ 

Am. VIII 4, 245: I know not what to do or say, your 

gobdness so greatly confounds me. 

Robert of Glouc. (Mätzner 1. c): So noble folc, {)at of so great 
blood come. York Plays 139, 26 : My god, my lord, my sone so dere. 
Caxton, Blanch. 114, 34: her lorde that she so myserably bad loste. 
1695 Congreve , Love II 1, 224 : I am so glad I'm revenged on tbis 
ündutiful rogue. 1777 Sheridan, Scbool IV 2: 'tis great pity be's so 
extravagant. Macaulay, Biogr. Ess» 253: Tbe foUowing day was tbe 
saddest in tbe sad bistory of tbe Revolution. Tbe sufferers were so 
innocent, so brave, so eloquent, so accomplisbed, so young. 

§ 167. Das starkbetonte so liegt vor in Sätzen 
wie "Thank you so [so meist gesperrt oder kursiv gedruckt] 
much!" **You are so kind!" '*He is so charming!" So 
entspricht hier einem emphatischen very (very much), inex- 
pressiblyj ist also nicht mehr demonstratives, sondern abso- 
lutes Intensiv-Adverb. Dieser hauptsächlich im Mund von 
Damen und Kindern (s. die Beispiele) sich findende Gebrauch 
von so scheint erst in der zweiten Hälfte des 18. Jahrh. auf- 
gekommen zu sein. Vergleichen lässt sich damit der 
Chaucer'sche Gebrauch von so in Ausrufesätzen (vgl. St. 107). 

Cbaucer, Troil. II 1464: verray God, so bave I rönne! Lo 
neee myn, see ye not how I swete? Vgl. Tbackeray, VF. 41, 298 r 
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*Hoto happy you will be to see your darling little boy again', Lady 
Crawley said ... '0 »o happy!' said Rebecca, throwing up the 
green eyes. 

In der gleichen Weise wird such, dialektisch und 
familiär auch that, verwendet. 

a) 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 30: The very first person I saw was 
Lord Orville. I feit so confused! — but he did not see me. Ib. 31: 
Urs. Mirvan and Maria have been half the town ovier, and so enter- 
tained! — while I, like a fool, staid at home to do nothing. 1842 
Lover, Andy 21, 184 [Miss BileyJ : 'Oh ! Miste' Murphy, you are so odd.' 
*Odd am I — how am I odd?' 'Oh! so odd.' 1856 Hughes, TBr. 12: Poor 
old Noah, dead and gone, said he, Tom Brown so sorry [Kindersprache]. 
1877 Habberton, Hei. Bab. 200 : I wantsh to go so baddy, said Toddie, 
beginning to cry. 1891 H. Fludyer 43: Perhaps you will come and 
fetch US home . . . It would be so nice. 1894 Mrs.Ward, Marc. III 9: 
I am very glad to see you again, she said passionately, so glad! 

b) 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 186 : and then there's swcÄ a fuss ! . . . 
so there's such a noise and stich an uproar! — Lord, you can't think, 
Miss, what fun it is! 1877 Habberton, 1. c. 14 [Miss Mayton]: And 
you look as if you'd been having such a good time with them. 18dl 
H. Fludyer 94: It would be such a treat for her, especially as she is 
*so* fond of Aggie. 

c) 1891 Kipling, Light 237: *0h I'm sorry for you. I'm that 
«orry for you!^ she cried impulsively and took Dick'g hands. 

sore(ly)* 

§ 168. Säre entfernt sich im Ae. kaum von seiner 
Grundbedeutung ^severely, grievously' (Beowulf 2222: se-de 
him säre gesceod; Csedmon 1252: Me jiset cynn hafad säre 
äbolgen). Erst im Me. wird soreQy) freier auch als Intensiv- 
Adverb verwendet, zunächst allerdings nur in Verbindung 
mit Verben der Gemütsbewegung wie to fear, rue, repent, 
sighj weepj agast, grieve etc.; weiterhin auch mit to long, to 
desire, to covet. Im 15. Jahrh. wird es dann selbst mit Be- 
griffen wie to multiply u. a. verbunden. Caxton gebraucht 
sore, much und greatly häufig promiscue neben einander und 
verbindet sore auch mit Adjektiven, wie great, big, wet, nigh 
u. dgl. In der Folgezeit ist die Entwicklung eher zurück-. 
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als fortgeschritten. Bei Shakespeare schon wird sore(Jy) nur 
noch mit solchen Begriffen verbunden, die ein Gefühl des 
Unbehagens ausdrücken oder zur Voraussetzung haben. Im 
modernen Litterär - Englisch ist sorely fast ganz auf Ver- 
bindungen wie sorely wotmdedy afflicted, pained, pressed mfh 
ward beschränkt (Imper. Dict.). Nur in den Dialekten ist 
sore noch heute in freierer Verwendung erhalten (z. B. in 
East-Anglia, Cumberland, Schottland). Freilich ist es auch 
hier nie zu der reinen Intensiv-ßedeutung des entsprechenden 
deutschen ^sehr' abgeblasst (vgl. Murray, Dial. South. Count. 
Scotl. 168). Schriftsprachlich findet sich soreQy) ausser bei 
den genannten Verben auch noch in der Verbindung sore(ly) 
against my will (Storm EPh. 1003 und Grimm, D. Wb. 
unter *sehr'). Vgl. dead against § 58. 

a) Mit Verben des Affekts. Orm 38C9: Well swije sare 
offdredde ofiF domess dajess starrke dorn. Chaucer, Cant. Tal. A 2341 : 
So soore agast was Emelye. Shakespeare, Merch. V 207: TU fear no 
other thing so sore. 1611 A.V. Matth. 17, 6 : They were sore afraid. — 
Orm 8094: fuU sare wepenn (vgl. 7924). Caxton, Blanch. 89, 2: [she] 
byganne füll sore to wepe. — ca. 1300 Harr. Hell 100: That ful sore 
reweth me. 1591 B,. Greene, Friar ßacon 205 (Lond. 1831) : I teil thee, 
Bungay, it repents me sore, — Cursor Mundi 3611: to long sare. 
Caxton, Blanch. 154, 11: [Bl.] that desyred sore to knowe what they 
were (vgl. 92i 1). — Lydgate, Ass. Gods 341: Of hys straunge aray 
meruelyd I sore (vgl. ib. 1485: I meruelyd gretly). 1684 Bunyan, P.P. 
(Est. 18, 196): At this his Relations were sore amazed (vgl. A. V. 
Marc. 6, 51). — Lydgate, Temple Glas 663: To teil {je harmes Jat 
greuen me so swe. Vgl. 1894 Crockett, Raid. 33: Bight sorely did I 
grieve now that I had not awaked two of the others. Ib. 41 : It made 
me vexed s(yre. — Caxton, Blanch. 63, 12: his enemyes were therof 
ryght sore abasshed (vgl. ib. 32, 6: moche abasshed; 87, 13: gretly 
abasshed). Ib. 12, 3: he and the quene his wyffe were sore displesed 
(vgl. ib. 89, 27: greatly dysplaysed). 1579 St. Gosson (Arber's Repr. 
III 68) : Pypers are very sore displeased. Shakespeare, Ven. 896 : her 
senses were sore dismayed (earlier Qq: all dismayed). 

b) Mit andern Verben. 1462 Capgrave, Chron. 7: In this 
tyme beginne men sore to multiplie. 1545 Ascham, Tox. 25: You 

Borst. Die Gradadverbien im Englisohen. 8 
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Studie to 90re, Toxophile. [1590—1657] W. Bradford, Plym. Plant. 
(Cent. Dict.) : Though it was very darke, and rained sore. 1812 Byron, 
Ch. H. I 6, 2: he was *a shameless wight Sore given to revet and- 
ungodly glee. 

c) Mit Adjektiven und Adverbien. Caxton, Blanch. 59, 
33: sore sad; 183, 34^ sore dolaunt; 177, 20: sore desirouse. — Ib. 32, 3: 
a grete ryuer wyth a streme, sore bigge and right grete ... so depe 
and so sore grete; 164, 20: a crye . . . sore grete & wonderfull; 89, 5: 
the grasse . . . was sore weet & slyther; 88, 4: for so sore nyghe he 
was persiewed. — Shakespeare, John V 4, 6: King John sore sick. 
1812 Byron, Ch. H. I 6, 2 : And now Childe Harold was sore sick at 
heart. — Banyan P.P. (ESt. 18, 196): But the children began to be 
sorely weary. 

1842 Lover, Andy 24, 210: But it was sore agen our will to cut 
off the ladies at the bottom, that was cryin' and roarin'. 1887 Stevenson, 
Kidn. 2, 13 : and yet the barrack in the midst of it went sore against 
my fancy. 

sound(ly). 

§ 169. SoundQy) als Verbal- Intensiv bedeutet, dass 
die in dem Verbum ausgedrückte Tätigkeit in vollem Um- 
fang und mit voller, wenn auch unbewusster (wie in to 
sleep s.)j Intensität vollzogen wird. Dieser in der älteren 
Sprache sehr ausgedehnte Gebrauch von soundQy) ist heute 
in der Hauptsache auf die Ausdrücke to beat sowndly, to sleep 
so^md{ly) und sound asleep beschränkt. In Verbindung mit to 
sleep erscheint schon bei Shakespeare und noch heute soimd 
und soundly neben einander (vgl. Storm EPh. 729. 732. 734), 
während bei andern Verben das Adj.-Adv. nur ganz selten 
begegnet. Zahlreiche Belege für die neuere Sprache giebt 
Beckmann, HA. 64, 65. 

Shakespeare, Wiv. IV 4, 60: Let the siipposed fairies pinch him 
smind (sonst nur in 'to sleep soimd': 7 mal; Ho slee^ soundly^ : 4 mal). 
Id., Temp. II 2, 74: he shall pay for him, and that sour^dly. Id., 
Oth. ni 3, 170: suspects, yet soundly loves (Qq: 'strong^ly'). Ben 
Jonson, B^. in h. H. IV 2, 76: [the fear] vanished away like the smoke 
of tobacco; but l was smoked [= abused] sowndly first. 
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stark. 

§ 170. StarJc, das in der Bedeutung Svholly, entirely, 
absolutely, quite' in den Verbindungen 5^rÄ blind^ stark mad, 
stark naJced erhalten ist, war früher in viel allgemeinerem 
Gebrauch als heute.- Diese Verwendung von stark erklärt 
sich ohne Schwierigkeit aus der Grundbedeutung des Ad- 
jektivs (*stiff, strong'), und es ist nicht notwendig, stark-blind 
mit ae. starian (ne. to stare) und starh-ndked mit rae. start 
(= ne. tail vgl. Skeat, Et. Dict.) in Zusammenhang zu 
bringen. Zu den obengenannten Verbindungen bemerkt 
das Imperial Dict. (1874): "The word is in populär use, 
but not an elegant word in any of its applications." 

1387 Trevisa 111 97; stark blind. Caxton, Blanch. 27, 7: sterke 
ded (= stark dead). Shakespeare, Err. 11 1, 56: stark mad. Id., 
Pilgr. 80: stark naked. Id., Shrew III 2, 55: stark spoiled with the 
staggers. 1695 Cohgreve, Love V 2, 296: sta/rk wild. 1775 Sheridan, 
Riv. III 1 : stark mad. 1859 Gr. Eliot, Bede 2, 5 : many of 'em goes 
stark starin^ mad wi' their religion. 

stm. 

§ 171, Still wird als Intensiv (= *in an increasing 
degree*) ausschliesslich mit Komparativen {still better) und 
komparativen Begriffen, wie to lengtJien, to exceed (vgl. 
Shakespeare, Lucr. Ded. ö und Lucr. 229), verbunden. Es 
ist in dieser Verwendung heute häufiger als yet (vgl. § 201). 

Shakespeare, Sou. 119, 10 : O benefit of ill I now I find true That 
better is by evil still made better. vSteele, Tend. Husb. IV 2, 244: 
a little lower still. Kipling, Light 10, 170: It was true that . . . 
Maisie's letters were hard to read and harder still to answer. (Ebenso 
vorausgestellt.) 

strangely. 

§ 172. Str angely scheint längere Zeit im .Sinn von 

'rarely, extraordinarily, uncommonly' als Intensiv im. Gre- 

8* 
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brauch gewesen zu sein. Es begegnet in dieser Funktion 
wiederholt bei Shakespeare und häufig bei Vanbrugh. 

Shakespeare, Ado III 2, 135: mischief strangely thwarting. 
Id., Hy 4 A III 1, 40: the herds were strangely clamorous. Vanbrugh, 
ReL II 1, 96 [Sir Novelty Fashion] : One is indeed strangely apt at 
church to mind what one should not do . . . Methinks she seems 
strangely pleas^d with everything I say to her. Id., Prov. Wife [Lady 
Fancyf ul] I 2 : 1'm nice, strangely nice, madamoiselle ; II 1 : 1'm strangely 
impatient to know who this confident fellow is ; II 2 : I can be severe, 
strangely severe, when I will. — 1728 John Gay, Begg. Op. II 15: 
Indeed, my Dear, I was strangely puzzled. 1779 Sheridan, Grit. I 1, 
276: With most authors it is so, indeed; they are in general strangely 
tenacious ! 

strongly. 

§ 173. Strongly ist als Verbal-Intensiv {=^ intensely) 

im Gebrauch seit Ausgang der me. Zeit. Beispiele aus der 

neueren Litteratur giebt Beckmann, HA. 64, 66. 

Oaxton, Blanch. 29, 15: I lefte hym strongly greued and sore 
hurt. Shakespeare. Lucr. 415: what did he note, but strongly he de- 
sired ? Id., Oth. III 3, 170 : suspects, yet strongly loves (Ff: *soundly'). 
Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 112: strongly impressed by the glimpse which 
he had caught of the pomp of war. 1901 Punch, July 10, 24*: It is 
the simple story . . . of a strongly loving man. 

superlatiTely, supremely* 

§ 174. Superlatively , häufiger noch supremely, 
werden in der modernen Sprache im Sinn von *exceedingly' 
gerne als hyperbolische Intensive verwendet. 

J. W. Gross, Gr. Eliot's Life I 151: I am not talking like one who 
is superlatively jealous. — Dickens, Copp. 52, 462: Mr. Micawber, 
supremely defiant of him and his extended finger. 1894 Mrs. Ward, 
Marc. 14, 23: an emphasis, which made Aldous Kaeburn supremely 
uncomfor table. 1901 Punch, June 27, 467 •: It was the hat, supremely 
smart, That graced your exquisite coififure. 

swithe. 

§ 175. Swithe war in ae. Zeit (A.dv. ae. swide, 
seltener swidlice) das Intensiv par excellence, nicht nur bei 
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Verben, sondern auch vor Adjektiven und Adverbien. 
Miclum (als Verbal-Intensiv) und ful (vor Adj. und Adv.) 
spielen neben ihm eine fast verschwindende KoUe. Noch im 
Me. behauptete es eine Zeitlang diese Stellung, beginnt 
dann aber im 14. Jahrh. rasch zu veralten. Es findet 
sich noch in Wyclifs New Testament und in Langland's 
Piers the Plowman (vgl. Stoffel AF. I 12j; in Trevisa's 
Übersetzung von Higden's Polychronicon (1387) begegnet es 
sogar noch ziemlich häufig (von Gaxton meist durch right 
ersetzt). Bei Chaucer dagegen ist swithe nur noch in der 
Bedeutung 'quickly, fast' erhalten.^) Auch in dieser Be- 
deutung hatte stoithe kein langes Dasein: bei Caxton 
begegnet es nur noch vereinzelt neben dem jüngeren fast. 
Im Schottischen jedoch hat sich swithe, wie es scheint, in 
beiden Bedeutungen forterhalten (vgl. Jamieson IV 483). 

Beowulf 597: swtde onsittan. Ib. 2170: Hygeläce waBS . . . nefa 
swyde hold. Alfred, Blooms (ESt. 18, 343): for dam {)u hi lufast eile 
swlcte swiätice. Wulfstan (Ags. Lb. 79, 47): swyde Jearle. Chronik 
1083 (ib. 82, 21) : hi scotedon sioide. — Orm 10 119 : swide well. Tre- 
visa VI 71: Je kynge was swipe wrooth ['plurimum indig^natus']. Ib. 
V 61 : a swipe evel man (Caxton : right evil). 

terrible, terribly. 

§176. Terrible (terribly) ist als Intensiv im Ge- 
brauch schon im 18. Jahrh. In der Form des -Zy-Adverbs 
ist es noch heute in der Konversationssprache sehr beliebt, 
während das Adj.-Adv. auf die Vulgär- und Dialektsprache 
beschränkt ist. In der letzteren ist terrible heute ganz zu 

^) Diese Bedeutung erklärt sich wohl, wie die von fast, aus der 
Verbindung mit Verben der Bewegung, wo der Begriff der Intensität 
mit dem der Schnelligkeit zusammenfällt: da am dcet wif swiäe = 
*then the woman ran fast* (Bosw.-ToUer). Vgl. dieselbe Bedeutungs- 
entwicklung in dem mit swithe urverwandten deutschen geschwind, das 
(ebenso wie schnell) ursprünglich 'stark, kräftig' bedeutete. Eine 
ähnliche Entwicklung hat nhd. bald (Kluge, Etym. Wb.). 
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der Bedeutung von very abgeblasst und vertritt io manchen 
iDialekten sogar dessen Stelle (Elworthy, West-^Somerset 
Word-book 743: "the most common intensive in use"; ib. 
455: '"^tl^e iit *very' bardly exists"). Vgl. Murray, Dial. 
South. Count. Scotl. 226. 

-a) Swift, Journ. (EPh. 730): terrihle rainy weather ; terrible long. 
185Ö Hvghe», TBr. I 1: a terrihle long and slippery descent. 1892 
J. Barlow, Ir. Id. 9^ 281: Ah dear, it's a terrihle heavy loss on you.. — 
1887 Pärish & Shaw, Dict. Dial. Kentl72: He*s a Urrihle kind hus- 
basids and no mistake. 1899 Dickinöon, Cumberl. Gloss. 331: a terrihle 
fine day. , . 

b) Miss Burney, Ev. 324: I stammered so terrihly that I could 
not go on. Dickens, Copp. 18, 164: I am terrihly dejected for äbout 
a Ti^eek or two. :1893 J. A. H. Murray, Lett. (JlPh. 552): I am terrihly 
overwlielmed with work. 1901 111. Lond. News, Aug. 10, 206*^: Be- 
cause we are all terrihly conservative in the matter of dress. 

Anmerkung. In Sussex begegnet neben terrihle und lamen- 
tahle. auch tedious als Intensiv. Parish, Dict. Süss. Dial.: I never 
did see such tedious bad stuff in all my life. 

* • • 

thearle. 

§ 177. Das ae. Adv. pearle bedeutet ursprünglich 
^severely, sorely, strictly, hard' und wird in dieser Bedeutung 
hauptsächlich mit Begriffen verbunden, die Schmerz, grosse 
Anstrengung u. dgL ausdrücken. Daneben wird es aber 
schon von Anfang an auch als reines Intensiv gebraucht und 
zur Übersetzung lateinischer Adverbien wie 'multum, nimis, 
valde' verwendet (vgl. Bosw.-ToUer). 

Aelf ric , Hom. (ASR. 14^* , 53) : he weard Ja dearle gegremod. 
Psalm 91, 4 (Bosw.-ToUer) : Gedancas J^earle deope [*nimis profundae 
cogitationes']. Psalm 144, 8 (ib.) : pearle mildheort [*multum miseri- 
cors']. Aelfric, Coli. (Wright-W. Voc. 1 100): ac pearle deoplice sprycst 
['ualde profunde loqueris'J. 

thoroughly. 

§ 178. An Stelle von thoroughly begegnet in der 
früheren Zeit auch die (etymologisch identische) Form 
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throughly. Noch bei Addison und Steele finden sich 
beide Formen nebeneinander^ Später wird jedoch thoroughly 
als die einzig korrekte Form angesehen. In der Volkssprache 
wird daneben das Adj.-Adv. fhorough gebraucht. (Vgl. 
Franz, Sh. Gr. § 249.) 

a) 1513 T. More, Rieh III. 48, 28 : he was throughly deterinined 
no lenger to tary. 1579 Lyly, Euph. (Skeat, . Spec. 329) : Bat if the 
Father bee throughly angry. Shakespeare, Cymb. III 6, 36: I am 
throughly weary. Steele, Consc. Lov. IV 1, 334 : When he is thoroughly 
mortified, and shame has got the better of jealousy, when he has seen 
himself throughly^ he will deserve to be assisted towards obtaining 
Lucinda. 

b) Shakespeare, Cor. I 1, 205: these are ahnost thoroughly per- 
Buaded. Addison, Chr. Rel. (ESt. 18, 214): Who can imagine that 
men of this character did not thoroughly inform themselves of the 
history of that person. Modern : he was thm^oughly eiyoying himself; 
a thoroughly genuine form of dramatic literature. — Hughes, Tßr. I 8: 
being ihorough bad fellows. ■ ■ . > ■ 

throughout. 

§ 179. Throughout erscheint als Intensiv bereits im 
Me., bei Orm auch in der Form des -Zy- Adverbs. Daneben 
begegnet im Früh-me. in gleicher Funktion pwertut.^) 
(Vgl. aU out, fiül outf right out.) . . . 

Orm 13 580: purrhutlike wel. Owl and Nightingale (Bosw.-ToUer) : 
purhut gode & pu/rhut clene on mode, — Orm 313: forr {)att all iss 
pwerri ut soj), & all pwerrt ut to trowwenn. 0. E. Homilies (Stratmann- 
Bradley): pvertut forlore. 

thundering. 

§ 180. Thundering ist ein im Englischen und 
Amerikanischen beliebtes Slang-Intensiv. (Vgl. Stoffel, StE. 
I 203 und Bartlett, Dict. Am. 703.) 



*) Skandinavisches Adv. auf-f zu ae. pweorh *queer'. Vgl. Skeat, 
Et. Dict. und BjÖrkman, Scandinavian Loan-Words in Middle English. 
StEPh. VII 19 (1900). 
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1891 Kipling, Light 11, 177: But isn^t it good? Isn^t it thun- 
dering good? 1899 Id., Stalky 284: but the embarrassin' part was 
that it was all so thunderin^ convenient. 



too. 

# 

§ 181. Too (ae. me. to) wurde schon im Ae. und Me. 
nicht nur gebraucht, um einen z u hohen, sondern zuweilen 
auch nur um einen ausserordentlich hohen Grad zu 
bezeichnen. Dieser Gebrauch von too ist auch imNe., ganz 
besonders in der Konversationssprache, sehr verbreitet {ifs 
too funny= ^inexpressibly, exceediogly funny'). Von Anfang 
an wurde too in dieser Verwendung gerne mit einem ver- 
stärkenden Zusatz versehen: im Ae. mit ealles (eäHes to 
gelome), im Me. entsprechend mit (ül (all too soon, noch ne, 
vgl. § 27 a). Im Ne. werden neue Verbindungen geschaffen, 
wie hut too, only too, just too, simply too. Dass die Grund- 
bedeutung des Hinausgehens über ein bestimmtes Mass bei 
too immer noch durchgefühlt wird, zeigen vage Zusätze wie 
for anything (vgl. § 11), for words. 

a) 1848 Thackeray, VF. 20, 139: she told a long story about 
happier days . . . when Osborne lived in a very humble way . . . and 
his wife was Hoo glad* to receive some of Jos's little baby things. 
1891 Kipling, Light 9, 143: It's too maddening! 

b) 1697 Vanbrugh, Prov. Wife II: if I shou^d let pure women 
aloue, I shou'd e'en be hut too well pleas'd with it. Macaulay, Biogr. 
Ess. 146: All those small jealousies which are hut too common among 
men of letters. — 1891 Kipling, Light 2, 23 : They were only too glad 
of a little breathing-space. 1896 Shindler, Echo II 83: I shall be 
only too pleased. — 1892 Anstey, Tr. C. 144: Well, it sounds just too 
enchanting. (Vgl. § 126.) — 1893 Punch, April 1, 148^: he was simply 
too killing. (Vgl. § 164.) 

c) 1892 Anstey 1. c. 149: Why, my dear, it's almost too sweet 
for anything meeting you again. 1901 111. Lond. News, June 1, 782»: 
She went in for being the most amusing girl in the school, and she 
became just too sickening for words. 
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totally. 

§ 182. Totally vertritt in der modernen Sprache 
nicht selten die Stelle häufigerer Adverbien wie completely, 
enitirely, perfedly, wholly, qmte. 

1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 287: For some minutes he was totally 
silent. 1842 Lover, Andy 18, 161: Our opponents are wong, sir — 
totally wrong — all wrong. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. III 1, 178 : totally 
unable . . . to attach any rational idea to those great words of his 
favourite science. 

tremendously. 

§ 183. Tremendously erfreut sich als Intensiv be- 
sonders in der Schulsprache und dem University-Slang her- 
vorragender Beliebtheit. 

1891 Harry Fludyer 70 : he is tremendously hospitable and always 
has good wine." 1901 111. Lond. News, June 1, 782° [a school-girl] : 
the struggle was tremendously exciting. — 1892 Anstey, Tr, 47 : I'm . . . 
tremendously obliged. 1901 111. Lond. News, July 10, 35^: She is 
adorable, perfectly bewitching, and she gains trem>endovsly on acquain- 
tance — even the aquaintance of a few hours. 1901 Ib., Sept. 28, 
451*: I ought to have . . . improved tremendously^ but I did not. 

unco. 

§ 184. Unco ist identisch mit dem englischen «mcow^Ä 
(= 'unknown') und wird im Schottischen und in einigen 
nordenglischen Dialekten (vgl. Westmoreland and Cumberl. 
Dial. 1839 p. 396) in der Bedeutung ^uncommonly, rarely, 
exceedingly' gerne als Intensiv gebraucht. Schon im Me. 
wurde das Adverb uncoufhly gelegentlich in diesem Sinn als 
Verbal-Intensiv verwendet. 

Rom. of the Rose A 582: She hadde no thought by nyght ne 
day Of no thyng, but it were oonly To graythe hir wel and uncouthly, 
(Vgl. Chaucer, Troil. 11 150: Of this and that they pley'de, and gönnen 
wade In many an uncouth glad and deep matere.) — Burns, Dune. 
Gray: unco skeigh (= exceedingly proud). Stevenson, Kidn. 3, 16: 
I'm unco feared of fires. Ib. 6, 28: you keep your room unco hot. 
J. A. H. 3Iurray, Dial. South. Count. 169: It's unco caald the-day. 
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Anmerkung. Zum gleichen Stamm wie unco gehört das von 
Orm als Intensiv gebrauchte sellcuplike (aus 8eld-cüd:= *raro notus'). 
Orm 2586 : Swa sellciiplike cweme (= *so excefedingly agTeeable*). Ib. 
2629: Mar je wass Swa seUctiflike wurr{>edd. 



nneommonay). 

§ 185. üncommonQy) ist etwa seit dem 18. Jahrb. 
ein sehr beliebtes Intensiv der Konversationsspracbe (==^*extra- 
ordinarily, unusually'). Das Adj.-Adv. ist beute wobl als 
vulgär zu betrachten (vgl. Storm EPh. 733. 770). 

a) Sheridan, School 1 1 : it is utterly unaccountable tö me why . . . 
you should be so uncommonly earnest to destroy the mutual attachment 
subsisting between his brother Charles and Maria. Thackeray, VF. 
63, 443; uncommonly sour wine. Kipling, Light 12, 189: It's nn- 
commonly good of you. 

b) Lover, Andy 46, 338: I have known, and do know, some 
\i,ncommon good fellows. Thackeray, YF. 14, 101: üncommon pretty 
Company. Gr. Eliot, Bede cap. 23 : That's a song I am üncommon f bnd 
on. Anstey, Tr.C. 96: You seem üncommon chirpy to-day. Kipling, 
Stalky 44: I only said that you be'aved üncommon odd when you 
come back with that badger. — Barlow, Irish Id. 38: oncommon 
friendly; 249: oncommon kind people [dial.]. 

ungemetlice. 

§ 186. üngemetlice (= 'immensely') gehört als Inten- 
siv ausschliesslich der ae. Zeit au. Daneben . begegnen in 
gleicher Bedeutung die Formen ungemete und wngemetes (zu 
ungemd n. = *exces8'). In ähnlichem Sinn wie üngemetlice 
werden ae. ungeföge und ungefrcegltce gebraucht 

Alfred, Boeth. (ASR. IX 40): Tantalus se cyning, Öe on Öisse 
worulde üngemetlice glfre [= greedy] wses. — Beowulf 2721: l)egn 
ung&tnete tili. Ib. 1792: Great unigmetes [Heyne: ungemetes] wel . . . 
restan lyste. — Alfred, Oros. (ASR. IV 158) : and for Öy {)8er beoÖ {>i 
ST^iftan hors ungeföge dyrc (= 'excessively precious, costly*). — Ibid. 
(IX 3): Se hearpere wses swIÖe wigefrceglice good, Öses nama wses 
Orfeus (= 'incredibly, in an unheard-of manner'). . . 
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c 

ntterly. ; 

§ 187. ütterly , das schon im Me. in ausgedehntem 
Masse zur Emphatisierung von Verbal- und Adjektiv- 
begriflfen diente, wird im Ne. mit Vorliebe mit negativen 
Begriffen verbunden; wie: to forget, to extinguish, to despise, 
to deny, to forsake uUerly ; uUerly empty, destitute, defident, 
opposite, impradicäbJe, impossibJe, imprudent u. dgl. Im Me. 
dagegen konnte es freier auch zu positiven Begriflfen wie to 
he welcome u. dgl. als Verstärkung hinzutreten. Zweifellos 
liegt hier ein Einfluss des französischen otdre(menf) vor: in 
Binigen Fällen lässt sich dies sogar direkt nachweisen 
(z. B. Chaucer, Cant. Tal. B 2210, vgl. Skeat vol. V 204). 
^ur ganz selten begegnet das Adj.-Adv. utter. 

a) utterly i m M e. Chaucer, Cant. Tal. A 1154 : But thou art fals, 
1 teil thee, utterly [Interpunktion der Globe Ed.]. Ib. C 849: this 
was outrely his fülle entente. Ib. E 768 : But o thyng lie hym preyede 
outrely. Id., Boece IV Prose 1:1... that ne hadde nat al outrely 
foryeten. Lydgate, Black Knight (Chaucer vol. VII) 565 : utterly . . . 
welcome to me. 

b) utterly im Ne. 1. mit Verben. 1556 More, Utop. 145: 
the maintenance of peace, which he saw . . . vtterly extinguished. 
Shakespeare, Hy 4 A II 4, 516: that I utterly deny. Id., Hy 8 II 4, 
81 : I utterly abhor. Goldsmith, Vic. cap. 28 : they will not be utterly 
forsaken. 1840 Poe, Tales 46: I was now utterly amazed at this be- 
haviour. — 2. mit Adjektiven. Beaumont-Fletcher, King IV 1 
(Gent. Dict.) : So utter empty of those excellencies That tarne authority, 
Macaulay, Biogr. Ess. 208: utterly destitute of tone. Anstey, Tr.C. 
26: utterly deficient in reverence. (Vgl. Thackeray, VF. 14, 105: 
utterly without companionship.) — Milton, Areop. 63 : an event utterly 
opposite to the end which it drives at. Macaulay 1. c. 188: a state 
of Society so utterly unlike all that he had ever seen. 1901 Daily 
News, March 2, 5 : The House . . . is placed in a position which, under 
the old rules, was utterly foreign to it. — Kipling, Light 8, 135: It 
was impassible, utterly impossible. Anstey, Tr.C. 87: utterly imprac- 
ticable. — Macaulay 1. c. 216: utterly insipid. Thackeray, VF. 64, 
450: utterly imprudent; ib.: utterly tedious. 
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vastly, 

§ 188. Vastly war das eigentliche Mode-Intensiv des 
18. Jahrh. Die Stelle über den Gebrauch dieses Wortes, 
die Stoffel (AF. I 120) aus 'The World', Dec. 5, 1754 zi- 
tiert, ist von allgemeinerem Interesse, weil sie zeigt, welchen 
Einfluss auch auf dem Gebiet der Intensiv- Adverbien die 
Mode einer fashionablen Gesellschaft hat. Lord Chesterfield 
schreibt dort: "Not contented with enriching our language 
by words absolutely new, my fair country-women have gone 
still farther, and improved it by the application and extension 
of old ones to various and very different significations. . . For 
instance, the adj. vast and its adv. v(zstly mean anything, 
and are the fashionable words of the most fashionable 
people." Er erzählt dann weiter, in dieser fashionablen Ge- 
sellschaft sei man 'vastly obliged, or vctöfly offended, V(zstly 
glad or vastly sorry'; grosse Gegenstände seien 'vastly great', 
kleine 'vastly little'; endlich dass er neulich eine vornehme 
Dame eine kleine Schnupftabaksdose als 'vastly pretty' habe 
bezeichnen hören "because it was so vastly little". Wie 
richtig Lord Chesterfield beobachtet hat, zeigt die zeit- 
genössische Litteratur auf Schritt und Tritt (vgl. auch 
Storm EPh. 936). Auch im 19. Jahrh. wird vastly noch 
gerne als Intensiv verwendet (vgl. Stoffel 1. c), wenn es auch 
an Häufigkeit des Gebrauchs gegenüber früher abgenommen 
hat. Wenn Storm (EPh. 1048) meint, dass es in der Um- 
gangssprache heute ^'gänzlich veraltet" sei und sich nur als 
"bewusster Archaismus" finde, so ist das in dieser Absolut- 
heit sicher nicht zutreffend. Richtig ist nur, dass die Ge- 
brauchssphäre von vastly eingeschränkt worden ist. In der 
Verbindung mit Komparativen und komparativen Begriffen 
{vastly more wit, vastly superior, vastly increased) ist es auch 
der modernen Sprache noch ganz geläufig. Auch ist in 
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Ausdrücken wie ^vastly enjoyed, vastly amused, vastly clever, 
vastly little' vielleicht eher eine beabsichtigte Hyperbel, als 
ein bewusster Archaismus zu erblicken. 

Der freiere Gebrauch von vastly ist noch heute dia- 
lektisch (Kent, Schottland) erhalten (s. u.). 

1. vastly mit nicht-komparativen Begriffen. 

a) 1644 Milton, Areop. 70: out of many moderat varieties and 
brotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly disproportionate. [1705?] 
R. ßeverley, Virgin. (Cent. Dict.) : trees as vastly big as I believe the 
World affords. 1843 Poe, Tales 210: But, having established a single 
Word, we are enabled to establish a vastly important point. 

b) 1752 Fielding, Am. I 5, 23: He was vastly surprised at this 
sight. Ib. VTII 7, 254: How vastly am I obliged to you . . .! 1775 
Sheridan, Duenna II 2 : I own, signor, that I was vastly prepossessed 
against you. 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 95 : I should have liked it vastly^ 
Ib. 225: you're vastly polite all of a sudden! (Weitere Beispiele für 
das 18. Jahrh. bei Franz ESt. 18, 196 und bei Storm EPh. 936.) 

c) 1874 Punch V 160» (Stoffel 1. c.) : To the world it matters 
vastly little what the words be of a song. 1887 Stevenson, Kidn. 6, 
30: perhaps a little afraid and yet vastly pleased with these stränge 
sights. 1892 J. Barlow, Ir. Id. 162 : Their scarlet tunies . . . enlivened 
the outward aspect vastly. ib. 180: Furthermore he said, 'Y*ould 
toad', which pleased her vastly^ as she had reason to consider it an 
excellent sign for his temper. 1894 Crockett, Haid. 21: the manner 
in which she nodded her head, which, as I teil you, was vastly pretty. 
1899 Kipling, Stalky 99: we are vastly indebted to you for your dia- 
gnosis. Ib. 110: I have no doubt it will be vastly interesting to a 
certain type of so-called intellect. 1902 111. Lond. News, Febr. 22, 
269': In most parts of the country, where skating and sliding have 
both been vastly enjoyed, the proportion of accidents . . . has, happily, 
kept below the normal average. (Weitere Beispiele bei Storm EPh. 
623. 893. 912. 936. 1048; für die moderne Sprache besonders bei 
Stoffel 1. c. 121.) 

2. vastly mit komparativen Begriffen. 

a) 1837 Beaconsfield, Ven. (ESt. 18, 197): he is vastly improved. 
1901 Punch, March 27, 131*: By the time this 'appreciation' sees the 
light of publication, no doubt both crews will have vastly improved. 
Ib^ July 10, 26*: The Opera . . . which . . . would be vastly im- 
proved byjudicious lopping and pruning. — 1838 Poe, Tales 32: The . , . 
effeet was vastly heightened (etc.). — 1901 Daily News, 3Iarch 1, 4: 
a vastly increased population. 
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b) 1859 Punch, Jan. 25 (Stoffel 121): the Company [is] vastly 
superior to the general run of customers at places of the kind. 
1901 Daily News, Aug. 8, 6/3: a legion of poetasters vastly inferior 
to Dibdin. Ib., Oct. 5, 6/3: the fooling of a genious, which is vastly 
preferable to the wisdom of the fool. 

c) 1901 Daily News, March 1, 6: Stevenson was vastly less to be 
pitied than . . . 1901 111. Lond. News, Sept. 14, 390»: That society, 
however, was vastly inore charming than the swashbucklering element 
of the First Empire. (Ebenso ^vastly rather', ^vastly greater' bei Miss 
Wetherell, vgl. EPh. 893.) 

3. vast{ly) dialektisch. 1857 Stewart, Character [schott.J: 
Look vastly wise, An' wi' a philosophic grunch on, Thns moralize (bei 
Wright EDD. 11 740 s. v. 'grounch'). 1887 Parish & Shaw, Dict. 
Dial. Kent 183: It is vast little. Others of vastly less importance. 

yery. 

§ 189. Very (afrz. verm aus lat. *ver(xcum) ist im Me. 
zunächst nur Adjektiv in der Bedeutung *true, real, 
genuine*. Stoffel (AP. I 29) zitiert als ältestes Beispiel für 
very 'verray prest' in den Old Kentish Sermons (vor 1250). 
Vgl. Chaucer, ABC 105 : ^'0 verrey light of eyen that ben 
blynde!" Id., Troil. I 202: ^^O verrey foles! nyce and 
blinde be ye." Diese Bedeutung von very ist im Ne. 
seltener geworden, hat sich jedoch bis heute erhalten. 
Shakespeare, Tw. I 3, 25: "he's a very iooV (vgl. Ham. 11 
2, 49). Dowden, Shakesp. Pr. (1895) 72: '^a very Shetlander 
among the gossamer-winged, dainty-limbed shapes around 
him." Im Superlativ: "thou hast the veriest shrew of all'* 
(Shakespeare, Shrew V 2, 64). Daneben aber wurde das 
Adj. very auch schon im Me. in rein emphatisierendem Sinn 
gebraucht. Chaucer, Cant. Tal. F 860 : for verray fere. 
Ibid. G 702: for verray sorwe and shame (vgl. ne. ^from 
very fear', ^frorn the very beginning'). 

Neben dem Adj. very begegnet im Me. das Adv. 
verily und zwar in einer freiereu Bedeutung (= ^perfectly 
welF) als heute, wo es fast ganz auf den biblischen =Sprach- 
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gebrauch ('wahrlich') beschränkt ist. Ausserdem aber wurde 
auch x}ery selbst schon adverbial gebraucht, allerdings 
zunächst nicht in dem Sinn des heutigen *very', sondern in 
der Bedeutung ^exactly, precisely'. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tal. B 1054: He knew verraily that it was she. 
(Paston Lett. Nr. 36: tyl he woste verely of your a mendyng.) — Id., 
Astrol. II ConcL: Sothly the sonne arisith nevere moo verrey est in 
oure orisonte, but he be in the heved of Aries or Libra {^very east* für 
späteres '/"«W east*, ''due e&sV). Id., HF. 1073: Andhath so verray his 
lyknesse. Vgl. 1553 üdall, Roist. IV 7: 'But when gost thou for him?* 
That do I very nowe'. Shakespeare, Oth. 1 1, 88: Even now, now, very now. 

§ 190. Den Übergang zur Verwendung von very als 
Adjektiv- Intensiv bildet die appositive Stellung vor 
bedeutungsverwandten Adjektiven wie perfect, faifhful^ 
true, proper, pure, wo das Adj. very leicht die Funktion 
einer rein adverbialen Verstärkung annehmen konnte (s. die 
Beispiele unter a). Alle diese Faktoren haben zusammen- 
gewirkt, das Adj.-Adverb very zum Adjektiv-Intensiv wie 
kein anderes geeignet erscheinen zu lassen. Tatsächlich 
kam denn auch very bereits im 15. Jahrh. — nicht erst 
im 16., wie Stoffel (p. 28) glaubt — als Steigerungsadverb 
in Gebrauch (s. § 191), zunächst allerdings nicht in der ab- 
geschwächten Bedeutung des heutigen very {== *in a high 
degree'), sondern in der volleren ^completely, absolutely, 
quite', die very noch heute bei same und in Verbindung mit 
Superlativen hat (unter b). 

a) Chaucer, Prol. 72 : He was a verray parfit gentil knight. Ib. 
422: He wa a verray parfit practisour. Id., Cant. Tal. E 343: this 
benigne verray feithful mayde (vgl. 1513 T. More, Rieh. III. 51, 13 : 
very feithful and trusty enough). Pecock, Repress. I 62: the verri 
trewe and dew vndirstonding of the same text (vgl. ib. I 65 : the trewe 
and verry vndirstonding). Chaucer, LW. 259*: a verray propre fole 
(pleonastisch = 'a very fool' oder 'a proper [regulär] fool'). Lydgate, 
Ass.Gods 120: Of verrey j;ure .malyce ('out of very malice' oder 'out 
of pwre malice*). 
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b) More, Utop. 143: the very same nature. (VgL Ascham, Tox. 
157: at the same very time.) — Modern: news of the very greatest 
interest etc. 

§ 191. Skeat bemerkt in seiner Chaucer-Ausgabe 
(vol. 7 p. 529): "I believe Chaucer never uses very to 
qualify an adjective. It occurs, however, in L y d g a t e'' 
(ähnlich Introduct. p. LXV), ohne indes Belegstellen an- 
zuführen. Im Folgenden wird sich zeigen, dass dieser Ge- 
brauch von very in miodestens zwei Fällen auch schon bei 
Chaucer vorliegt. Es handelt sich um die Verbindungen 
very penitent und very repentcmt, in denen der Begriff 'verily, 
truly, sincerely' von selbst in den von ^fully, completely' über- 
geht. Tatsächlich findet sich auch bei Chaucer selbst 
neben very repentant in derselben Bedeutung fuU repentant, 
und very penitent ist eine Verbindung, die noch der heutigen 
Sprache ganz geläufig ist. ^) 

a) Cant. Tal. I 86 : And f or he shal be verray penitent, he shal 
first bewailen the sinnes that he hath doon. Vgl. 1650 Cotgrave, 
Dict. : 'penitencieux*, penitentious, very penitent, most repentant. 1719 
Def oe, Crus. 99 : They all appeared very penitent, and begged hard for 
their lives. 1894 Mrs. Ward, Marc. III 7, 216: She is very iU and 
miserable, and very penitent. 

b) Cant. Tal. I 392 : a man shal be verray repentant for alle his 
sinnes that he hath doon. Ib. 113: the herte of him that is verray 
repentant. Vgl. Ib. B 2960 : [she] tolde him how she fond hise ad- 
versaries ful repentant. Trevisa, Polyehr. V 329: But for he was verray 
repentaunt (Caxton : 'veryly'). 

§ 192. Von Lydgate an findet sich very mit zu- 
nehmender Häufigkeit auch bei andern Adjektiven. Wenn 
Caxton es als Adj. -Intensiv nicht zu kennen scheint, so er- 



*) Fraglich könnte nur sein, ob penitent und repentant bei Ch. 
nicht rein substantivisch zu fassen sein, da das lat. poenitens ja auch 
Subst. und ein bekannter t. t. der mittelalterlichen Theologie war 
(vgl. Du Gange, Gloss. Ed. Nova 1886. VI 383). Allein beide sind 
durch Stellen wie ABC 147 und Gant. Tal. I 92 als Adjektive gesichert. 
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klärt sich dies wohl aus seiner ausgesprochenen Vorliebe 
fiir rmi^ch und sore in dieser Funktion (s. o.). Im übrigen 
ist nicht zu vergessen, dass füll und right noch das ganze 
15. Jahrh. hindurch weitaus die gebräuchlichsten Adj.- 
Intensive waren, denen gegenüber das neu aufkommende 
very zunächst noch ganz im Hintergrund blieb. Jedenfalls 
aber weist schon die Tatsache, dass very bereits in der 
zweiten Hälfte des 16. Jahrh. füll und right ganz zu ver- 
drängen beginnt, darauf hin, dass es nicht erst am Anfang 
des Jahrhunderts in Gebrauch gekommen sein kann. 

Über die im Lauf des 17. Jahrh. eingetretene Differenz- 
ierung zwischen very und much vgl. § 138. Am gleichen 
Orte wurde auch auf die Tendenz der modernen Sprache 
hingewiesen, much vor Partizipien der Vergangenheit nicht 
nur in attributiver, sondern auch in prädikativer Stellung 
durch very zu ersetzen. 

1. very mit Adj. und Adv. 

Lydgate, Ass. Gods 1776: As for the thyrd, thow mayst be 
verrey sure, Wyll dure from thens to the worldes ende. Id., Min. 
Poems (Mätzner, Spr. Wb. s. v. imperial'): This tabernacle of most 
magnyfycence Whas of his byldyng very imperialle (vgl. ib. 213: This 
^tately fowle most imperial). Id., Secr. of öld Phil 627: It was a 
paradys verray incomparahle. 1443 Paston Lett. No. 36: tyl I wott 
that je ben very hol. ca. 1462 Capgrave, Chron. 176: Aftir the 
Parlement the Kyng was very sory for the exile of Petir. [1475 — 1500] 
Flower and Leaf (Skeat, Chaucer vol. 7 No. XX) 10: So very good 
and hoolsom be the shoures That it reneweth, that was old and deede 
In winter-tyme (vgl. 315. 409: very good). Ib. 35: Som leaves ve7'y red, 
and som a glad light grene. Ib. 502 : The nine, crowned, be very ex- 
emplair Of all honour longing to chivalry. Assembly of Ladies (1. c. 
No. XXI) 191 : With that I saw . . . A woman come, a verray goodly 
oon. Ib. 479: [a chair] with four pomelles of golde, and very round. 
1513 T. More, Rieh III. 54, 8: very loel marryed. Ib. 3, 1: to the 
dyspleasure of verye manye. 1528 id., Dial. conc. Her. (Skcat, Spec. 
190): verye fewe lerned men, 1531 Elyot, Gov. (ib. 18, 39): I wold 
-very gladly renne ther if I were sure to renne with kiuges. 
Borst, Die Gradadverbien im Englischen. 9 
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2. very mit Part. Praet. 

a) in attributiver Stellung. Shakespeare , All III 2, 89 : a very 
tainted fellow. 1791 Boswell, Life of Johnson (EPh. 711): a very 
accomplished lady. 1848 Thackeray, VF. 468 : a very determined look. 
1859 Gr. Eliot, Bede c. 41 : TTis owq mind is in a very perturbed state. 
1901 Daily News, March 7, 5: an old and very respected member of 
the House. 

b) in prädikativer Stellung. (Auszugehen ist hier wohl von sog. 
Pgeudo-Part. wie good-natured ^ ivretched [ae. wreccea]. Goldsmith, 
Vic. c. 31 : I beg, sir, . . . that you'U desist, and not make me so 
very wretched.) 1842 Lover, Andy 21, 187 : She is very accomplished. 
Thackeray, "VF. c. 67: to go to bed very tired and unwell. G. Eliot, 
Bede c. 42: 'Teil me how she looked'. 'Frightened, very frightened.' 
1892 Anstey, Tr.C. 23: he's very interested in hearing what Napoleon 
wore or didn't wear. 1896 Shindler, Echo 11 13: He seemed very 
surprised that l didn't know. 1901 Daily News, Febr. 12, 5: Oount 
von W. is very dissatisfied with the actions of the French near Pao- 
tingfu. Ib.: The people who were very excited. Ib.: He had been 
very distressed at the pulpit utterances in favour of the war. 

Anmerkung. Zum Zweck nachdrücklicher Emphase wird zur- 
weilen, namentlich in der Umgangssprache, Postposition von very an- 
gewendet. Demselben Zweck dient die noch beliebtere Verstärkung 
von very durch nachgestelltes indeed. "She is clever, very^ "'And 
how do you like the Academy?' ^Yery much indeed\^^ (Vgl. Stoffel 
p. 34.) 

Tillainons. 

§ 193. Villainous wird in Shakespeare's Zeit, ähn- 
lich wie heute zuweilen disgustingly und fUfhy, in der Vulgär- 
sprache nicht selten als reines Intensiv gebraucht. 

Ben Jonson, EM. in his H. IV 2, 76: he put me once in a 
villanous filthy fear. Ths. Dekker, OldFort. 83, 902: I am villanous 
hungrie, to haare one of thö seuen wise Masters talke thus emptily. 
Shakespeare, Temp. IV 250: we shall ... all be turn'd to barnacles, 
or to apes With foreheads viZ^awo ms low. — 1899 Kipling, Stalky 170: 
If half those charges are true he should be in the sick-house ; whereas 
he is disgustingly well. — Ib. 90: Don't be so fXthy technical. 

waiiit(ly). 

§ 194. Waint{ly) ist ein ausschliesslich dialektisches 
Intensiv dunklen Ursprungs. 
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1839 Westmorel. and Cumberl. Dial; 399: whaint 'very'; whaintly 
'very well*. 1899 Dickinson, Cumberl. Gloss. 353: A woman is whaint 
ill when she's left alaan. — 1876 Robinson, Mid-Yorksh. GIoäs. 151 : 
toaintly (adv.) 'very greatly, or desperately', with the exaggeration 
attaching to this word colloquially. *We are always waintly throng 
again [near to] Martinmas.' 

well. 

§ 195. Well, das heute als funktionsfreies Adjektiv- 
bzw. Adretrbial-Intensiv (ausser in weil worth, well nigh vgl. 
§ 223) nur noch archaisch vorkommt, erfreute sich im Me« 
grosser Beliebtheit. Bei Shakespeare ist well in dieser 
Funktion bereits selten geworden. Im Balladenstil findet 
es sich dagegen noch im 18. Jahrh. ziemlich häufig (be- 
sonders in der Verbindung well good). Im Schottischen wird 
es noch heute mit Adjektiven sowohl im Positiv, als im 
Komparativ und Superlativ verbunden {weil great, well 
worse, well worst, vgl. Jamieson IV 761). In der Schrift- 
sprache jedoch erscheint es in der Funktion eines Kompa- 
rativ-Intensivs bereits bei Caxton durch mtich verdrängt. 
Als Verbal-Intensiv dagegen wird es in der gehobenen 
Sprache und in der Poesie noch im Ne. gerne mit toplease 
verbunden; schon im Ae. war wel entsprechend zur Ver- 
stärkung von lystan verwendet worden (vgl. to love dearly^ 
to hate hadly). Veraltet ist heute die Bedeutung 'nearly, 
about', die well in Verbindung mit Zahlbegriflfen im Me. 
hatte. Chaucer, Prol. 24: Wel nyne and twenty in a 
companye (vgl. ae. welhwcer 'fast überair). 

a) Alfred, Beda (Wülfing II 289): waes be eastan l)8ere ceastre 

loel neh sum cyrice. Orm 3785 : well offte. Robert Grlouc. 1 : Engelond 

is a wel god lond (Mss. a: swipe goud; /?, y: ry^t good). Chaucer, 

Prol. 614 : He was a wel good wrighte, a carpenter. Caxton, Blanch. 

145, 20: well sone. Shakespeare, Ado I 1, 224: the lady is very well 

worthy. Id., Merch. IV 2, 4: this deed will be well welcome to 

Lorenzo. — Fr. J. Child, Pop. Ball. II 46: a well good sword. Ib. 

9* 
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II 479: a well good steede. — 1900 Spectator, Oct. 27, 551*»: an 
appreciation of the British soldier which is well worth quoting. 

b) Robert Glouc. 287 ; a kinedom wel betere Jan min is. Cursor 
Mundi, Gott. Ms. 817: {)e feind was wele mare to blame. Ohaucer, 
Prol. 256 : His purchas was wel heitre than liis rente. Trevisa, Polychr. 
II 79: Elfleda, lady of Mercia, bulde it [the town] aje and made it 
wel mare (Caxton: *moche'). Ib. I 307: wel heiter (Caxton: 'moche'). 

c) Beowulf 1793: Geat ungemetes wel . . . restan lysie. 1714 
Spectator, Sept. 27 : I was very well pleased at the accident which had 
befallen nie. Tennyson, In Mem. XXII 2: led by tracks that pleased 
US well, 

whoUy. 

§ 196. WhoUy = *completely, entirely, perfectiy, 
totally' ist im Gebrauch seit me. Zeit, wo es zuweilen durch 
all verstärkt erscheint (vgl. § 27). 

ca. 1340 William of Pal. (Mätzner Spr. Wb.) : AI holliche y knowe 
|)at it ben lestes of loue. Chaucer, Bk. Duch. 687: For al my wil, 
my lust hoolly Is turned. Ib. 115: Hoolly yours become I shal. — 
1900 Spectator, Oct. 27, 550 '': As to Imperial Federation ... he was 
wholly opposed to it. 

wonder(ly), wondrous(ly)5 wonderful(ly). 

§ 197. WonderQy). Im Ae. werden nebeneinander 
als Intensiv-Adverbien gebraucht: wundrum (dat. plur. zu 
wundor * Wunder', vgl. miclum) und wundorlice (adv. zu 
wundorlic). Im Me. wurde dann offenbar in dem zu wonder 
gewordenen wundrum der alte Substantiv-Kasus nicht mehr 
erkannt und wonder als Adj. bzw. als Adj.-Adv. angesehen 
(vgl. Chaucer, Cant. Tal. ß 1045: this wonder chaunce). 
Daneben bestand das alte wundorlice als ivonderly fort. Im 
Ne. sind beide durch tvondrou^{ly) und wonderfulQy) ver- 
drängt worden. 

a) Alfred, Boeth. (ASD.): Wundrum lytel. Orm 12055: swa 
wunnderr heh. Cursor 3Iundi 9278: Sua wonder mireli [für mirkli = 
*obscurely'] spekes he (Gott. Ms. wonderly). Chaucer, Cant. Tal. G 
1035: Wherof this preest was wonder glad and fayn. Id., HF. 114: 
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wonder sone. Malory, MD. 433, 15; soo they hurtled togyders 
wonder sore. 

b) Ags. Genesis (ASD.) : Hi wurdon wundorUce afirhte (*timuerunt 
valde'). Aelfric, Hom. (ib.): wundorUce imaol ioXa, Chaucer, Cant.Tal» 
B 2983: she was wonderly glad in ber berte. Piers Plowm.Crede 
(Skeat, Spec. 2) : wonderlie well. 1506 Hawes, Passet. Pleas. (ib. 122) : 
with ber love she is wonderly wroth. 

§ 198. Wondrous{ly), das im Früh-ne. mit wonder- 
fully die EoUe des alten wonderQy) übernommen hat, ist 
heute archaisch. Es erscheint gewöhnlich nur in der Form 
des Adj.-Adverbs wondroits (im 16. Jahrh. auch tvonders). 

1556 More, ütop. 136: they be wonders glad thereof. Ib. 151: 
wonders profitable. 1596 Spenser, F.Qu. VI 1, 36: For both were 
wondrous practicke [= skilful] in that play. Shakespeare, Err. IIl 2, 
91: a wondrous fat marriage. Vanbrugh, Prov. Wife III 1: he's 
wondrous charitable with it. 1728 John Gay, Begg. Op. I 4, 10: 
wondrous smuggly. Bulwer, Rienzi (EPh. 727): She thought it 
wondrous silly, but wondrous moving. 1837 Beaconsfield, Ve^. (ESt. 
18, 197): something wondrous fanciful. — Shakespeare, Tim. III 4, 81: 
my lord leans wondrously to discontent. 1856 Hughes, TBr. II 8i 
being moreover wondrously short-sighted. 

§ 199. WonderfulQy), das auch heute noch all- 
gemein gebraucht ist (vgl. auch marveUous § 131), taucht 
bereits gegen Ende der me. Zeit auf und zwar zunächst vor 
Adjektiven in der Form wonderful. Als Verbal-Intensiv 
wird es erst später und nur in der -ly-Form verwendet, die 
im 18. Jahrh. dann auch beim Adj. (Adv.) Regel wird. In 
der Vulgär- und Dialektsprache hat sich jedoch das Adj.- 
Adv. bis heute erhalten. 

a) mit Adj. (Adv.). Caxton, Aym. 36, 23: Wherof the good 
lady Margerye was wonderfull wroth and sory. 1545 Ascham, Tox. 
157: wonderfull fast. Shakespeare, Cymb. 113, 16: & wonderful sweet 
air. 1684 Bunyan, P.P. (ESt. 18, 197): I like you wonderful well. 
1892 J. Barlow, Ir. Id. 294: a wonderful great age entirely. — 1719 
Defoe, Grus. 100: I told him my project for seizing the ship which 
he liked wonderfully well. Fielding, JA. I 3, 24: wonderfully solid 
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tous. 1901 111. Lond. News, June 1, 782°: We are all of us wonder^ 
fully civil to Laura. 

b) mit Verben. Defoe, Grus. 130; I wonderfuUy liked the 
man. Fielding, JA.I 2, 23: he was wonderfuUy pleased. — 1894 Krs. 
Ward, Marc. II 12: she's took up wi' nursin . . . wonderful took up 
[vulgär], 

wonndy. 

§ 200. Woundy (bei Verben woundily) ist ein altes 
Vtilgär-Intensiv, das heute so gut wie ausgestorben ist. 
Archaisch findet es sich noch um die Mitte des 19, Jahrb. 
Vielleicht erklärt sich diese Verwendung von woundy aus 
dem Fluch ^God's wounds!' (auch 'zotmds!' vgl. Franz ESt, 
18, 197). Auf die Neigung der Volkssprache, Fluchworte 
als Intensive zu verwenden, ist ja schon oben (§ 43) hinge- 
wiesen worden. 

Congreve, Love IV 3, 275 : He was woundy angry when I gave'n 
that wipe. Bulwer, Cliff. (Stoffel, AT. I 124) : He'll be woundy glad 
to see you. — Farquhar, Recr. Off. I 1 (ESt. 1. c.) : It smells woundily 
of sweat and brimstone, 1860 Punch (AF. 1. c): wbereat the Con- 
servatives cheered woundily. 

yet. 

§ 201. Yety das bereits im Ae. als Komparativ- 
Intensiv verwendet wurde, steht heute in dieser Funktion an 
Häufigkeit des Gebrauchs hinter still zurück, (yd, ae^ 
gietß, wahrscheinlich aus ge to = ^and also'.) 

Alfred, Beda (Wülfing II 268) : ac gyt so^re is. Chronik 1086 
(Ags. Lb. 84, 113) : Donne cö se {)ridde and bead geat mare. — Shake- 
speare, Merch. III 5, 61: yet more quarrelling. — Modern: it is yet 
more surprising, .a yet more formidable race (vgl. I. Schmidt, Gr.). 
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B. Substantive in der Funktion von 
Steigerungs- Adverbien. 

damnation. 

§ 202. Damnation erscheint im 18. Jahrh. öfter als 
Adjektiv-Intensiv im Sinn von damned (damnably) und ist in 
dieser Funktion in der amerikanischen Yulgärsprache und 
dialektisch noch heute erhalten (gewöhnlich in der Form 
naiion: it's nation cold, Cent. Dict.). Damnation ist in 
dieser Verwendung wohl ursprünglich als Fluchwort zu 
denken; vgl. Th. Hardy (BPh. 1035): ^Nation seize them! 

1757 Lloyd, Sat. (NED.): The wit with inetaphors makes bold, 
And teils you lie's damnation cold, Perhaps, that metaphor forgot, 
The self-same wit's damnation hot. — 1886 Elworthy, West-Somers. 
Word-bk. 501: 'In daily use'. I considers His nation poor sport. 

Anmerkung. Wie damnation ist auch das Shakespeare'sche 
vengeance in Cor. II 2, 5: "he's vengeance proud" zu erklären (Gentl. 
II 3, 17: a vengeance on't!) Vgl. Franz, Sh.Gr. § 250. 

deal. 

§ 203. A deal wird im älteren Ne. und noch heute in 
der Volkssprache nicht selten emphatisch im Sinn von 
schriftsprachlichem ^a great deal, a good deal' (= greatly, 
mu6h) gebraucht (a deal different to = ^very different from' 
EDD. n 42). In der Vulgärsprache begegnen in derselben 
Bedeutung a damned deal, a deviced deal, a devilish deal 
meist in Verbindung mit Komparativen oder vor too mit dem 
Positiv; mehr familiär sind a pretty deal, a vast deal (NED). 
Im Me. und Früh-ne. erscheint ausserdem some deal in der 
Funktion eines Abschwächungs- Adverbs (= ^somewhat'). 

a) Bunyan, PP. [ESt. 18, 207) ; So when they came in they looked 
fairer a dealj then when they went out to the washing. G. Eliot, 
Bede 17, 73: he couldn't abide the Dissenters, and was a deal more 
set against 'em than Mr. Irwine was. — Ascham, Tox. 125: a greate 
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deale to big. Steele, Tend.Husb. II 1, 217: tliat's a great deal better 
than the talk.and complimeüt of romances. — Thackeray, . VF. 65, 
458: Jos, too, was a good deal frightened and affected. Kipling, 
Jungle Bk. 238: I know you are a good deal braver than you think 
you are. — Thackeray, VF. 13, 87: I know it, a d—d deal 
too well. Ib. 22, 151: I was a deuced deal more nervous than you 
were that morning. Anstey, Tr.C. 165 : She treats me a devÜish deal 
too seriously, my boy. 

b) Chaucer, Cant. Tal. B 4011 : A poure wydwe, somdel stape in age. 
Shakespeare, Tit. III 1, 245: To weep with them that weep doth 
ease some deal, 

hantle. 

§ 204. A hantle wird in Schottland und einigen 
nördlichen Dialekten in der Bedeutung ^a good deal, 
considerably' als Komparativ-Intensiv verwendet. Das Wort, 
das vor 1700 nicht belegt ist, ist bis heute nicht befriedigend 
erklärt worden. Man könnte an handful denken , wenn 
dieses in den fraglichen Dialekten nicht neben hantle 
existieren würde (vgl. NED. V 77 und EDD. III 57). 

1881 Alexander, J. Gibb 1: ye been makin' a hantle mair adee 
about blaiking [= blackening] that graith [= harness] o' yours. 1893 
Stevenson, Catr. (EDD.): ye'll be a hantle better by it. 

Iieap* 

§ 205. A heap (hyperbolisch dafür auch der Plural 
heaps) hat, wie es scheint, erst im 19. Jahrh. die Punktion 
^ines Intensiv-Adverbs angenommen. Es dient als solches 
hauptsächlich zur Verstärkung von Komparativen und von 
too mit dem Positiv. Besonderer Beliebtheit erfreut es «ich 
im Amerikanischen, doch ist es heute auch der englischen 
'Familiärsprache geläutig. Über seine Verwendung in Dia- 
lekten vgl. EDD. III 114. 

1877 Bartlett, Dict. Am. : I liked him a heap. I heard him preach 
a heap often. Oh! I'm lazy a heap. (Vgl. Storm EPh. 903.) — 1891 
Kipling, Light 4, 44 : I want more [success] — heaps more. 1899 Id., 
Stalky 147: it gives the prefects a heap too much power. (V^ ib. 
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95: We've told you that heaps of times, haven't we?) Weitere Bei* 
spiele vgl. NED. 

lot(s)^ miles. 

§ 206. Wie a heap wird auch a lot, besonders in 
der Schülersprache, gerne • als Intensiv- Adverb gebraucht. 
Im Amerikanischen begegnet in gleicher Funktion der 
Plural lots und selbst lots of lots. In ähnlichem Sinn 
wird in der englischen Konversationssprache miles mit 
too und mit Komparativen als Intensiv verbunden. 

a) 1899 Kipling, Stalky 62 : I helped him a lot Ib. 126 : You're 
a lot too cheeky. 1901 111. Lond. News, Nov. 2, 647» (Girls in Cap- 
tivity by Barry Pain): Cecily is always suspecting people of being a 
lot better than they are. Ib. 648^: It was one of those ancient places 
you hear such a lot too much about. — Louisa Alcott (EPh. 903): 
That will help you lots. She's jolly and we like her lots [Schulkinder]. 
Habberton, Hei. Bab. 263: Say . . . don't Uncle Harry love you lots 
of lots when you look so ? 

b) 1892 Anstey, Tr. C. 187 : I know as well as you do she's miles 
too good for me. 1901 111. Lond. News, July 20, 92*: He thought of 
something now, and it was miles better than the idea we had decided 
on in the secret staircase. 

no end. 

§ 207. Der adverbiale Gebrauch von no end im 
Sinn von Hnfinitely, immensely, exceedingly' hat sich erst im 
19. Jahrh. herausgebildet. Den Übergang vom substantivischen 
Ausdruck zur adverbialen Verwendung bilden Sätze wie : We've 
had no end of a lark (Kipling, Stalky B9), He has no end 
of a pretty daughter (Anstey, Tr. C. 10), She is no end of 
a clever girl (ib. 100) — Wendungen, die wie die darnach 
gebildeten *I am no end sorry' u. dgl. dem Slang angehören 
(vgl. kind of, sort of [§ 230], wo of erhalten blieb). Dieser 
Gebrauch von no end findet sich auch im Amerikanischen 
(vgl. Storm EPh. 901). 

1866 Hughes, TBr. (EPh. 769): we'll be 7io end quiet. 1892 
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Anstey, Tr. C. 219: Letter at hand. No end sorry. Start at once 
[Telegramm]. 1899 Kipling, Stalky 94: something . . . that's no end 
f etchin\ 1901 111. Lond. News, Sept. 28, 451 • : she was no end proud 
of the success of that picture. 

notUng. 

§ 208. Nothing kann insofern auch unter die Inten- 
sive gerechnet werden, als es im Me. und Früh-ne. nicht 
nur als Subst., sondern auch als Negations-Adverb (= 'not 
at all') erscheint. Es begegnet in dieser Funktion als Wort- 
und als Satznegation. (Vgl. Franz, Sh. Gr. § 254.) In der 
modernen Sprache ist es noch in den Verbindungen nothing 
loth, nothing daunted erhalten (StoflFel, ESt. 29, 87 [1901]). 

a) Chaucer, Cant. Tal. A 2505: There, as nede is, they weren no 
thing ydel. Shakespeare, Caes. 1 2, 162: which is nothing pleasant to 
liear. 1842 Lover, Andy (ESt. 18, 218) : and as he's a slashing f ellow, 
she's nothing loth. 1884 All the Year Round (ib. 29, 87) : nothing 
loth. 1894 Review Rev. (ib.): Nothing daunted, Raumer first called 
into existence a Scientific Union, and organised lectures in the Singing 
Academy. 

b) Chaucer, 1. c. B 2 178: wel I woot attempree wepyng is no 
thyng deffended. Ascham, Tox. 39: muche rather bycause suche an 
Instrumente belong^d nothing to learnynge. Shakespeare, Cor. I 3, 
99: they nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief wars. 

plenty. 

§ 209. Plenty wird im Amerikanischen und in der 
englischen Vulgärsprache ähnlich wie a heap, a lot zuweilen 
als Intensiv gebraucht (=: ^plentifuUy, abundantly'), wie es 
scheint, allerdings nur in Verbindung mit nachfolgendem 
enotigh (plenty big enough, vgl. das schwäbische ^Haufen 
gross genug'). Die folgenden Beispiele sind Storm EPh. 903 
und 1044 entnommen. 

Louisa Alcott: my own things are plenty nice enough. — Th. 
Hardy: five years hence you'll be plenty young enough. Lucas Malet: 
He was to put it colloquially plenty big enough. (Vgl. den adj. Ge- 
brauch von plenty in Sätzen wie: the inns were plenty^ EPh. 1044.) 
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Anmerkung. In der älteren Sprache begegnet auch das be- 
deutungsverwandte abundance als Intensiv vor Komparativen. 
Seltener und ausschliesslich dialektisch (Irland) findet sich a power 
adverbial gebraucht. Bunyan, PP. (ESt. 18, 207): to do this by way 
of Opinion, seems abundance more honest then . . . Swift (NED,): 
abundance better. (Vgl. ahundantly, § 23.) — Lover, Andy 370: she 
Said that 'they hurt her sore', and she was 'bleeding a power'. Vgl, 
J. Barlow, Irish Id. 200: me father gave her some of his stuff done 
her a power o' good. (Vgl. powerful, § 148.) 

sight. 

§ 210. An a heap, a lot, a power reiht sich als 
Synonym a sight, das in der englischen und amerikanischen 
Volkssprache nicht selten als Komparativ- Intensi? verwendet 
wird. Dieser Gebrauch erklärt sich aus der Bedeutung 
4arge number, heap', die sight bereits im 15. Jahrh. hatte 
(NED. unter ^abominable' : a bomynable syght of monks = 
*a large Company') und die heute noch in der Volkssprache 
fortlebt (Dickens : a mortal sight of times, a precious sight 
of money vgl. Storm EPh. 874). In adverbialer Funktion 
erscheint es gern in Verbindung mit Adjektiven: I should 
like it a jolly (damned, precious) sight better (Muret- 
Sanders Wb.). 

Anstey, Tr. C. 72 : Why, I made that up myself as I went along, 
and if you understand it, it's a jolly sight more than I do. — Miss 
Wetherell, WW. 110: a sight rather (vgl. EPh. 874, woselbst weitere 
Beispiele). 



2. Abschnitt. 

Abschwächungs- Adverbien. 

A. Abschwächungs-Adverbien in der Form 
von Adjektiven und Adverbien. 



about. 

§ 211. Ad out, das in der Bedeutung ^nearly, almost' 
ursprünglich nur mit Zahlbegriffen verbunden wurde {ahout 
a hundred were there, he is about six feet high NED.), wird 
im 17, und 18. Jahrh. allmählich allgemeines Abschwächungs- 
Adverb. Als solches tritt es besonders gerne zu der 
Korrelativ-Partikel äs und zu Adjektiven im Superlativ, In 
der modernen Konversationssprache wird es noch freier ge- 
braucht in Sätzen wie: 'I am aJ)out tired of this' u. dgl. 
(Vgl. NED. und Stoffel, St. E. 288.) Beliebte Verbindungen 
sind just about und tnuch about (= 'pretty nearly' vgl. much, 
§ 222). 

M. Twain, Sk. 216: They are all about ruined. Kipling, Stalky 
189 : He came just the same, and he about saved my lif e. — Thackeray, 
VF. 20, 138: though . . . the conducting of this negotiation was about 
as painful a task as could be set to him. Sweet, El. Buch* 102: 
The highest part of Hampstead Heath is ahout as high as the top of 
St. Paul's. — Anstey, Tr.C. 183: I guess you're ahout the most 
unselfish saint on two legs. Kipling, Stalky 194 : It's about the bravest 
thing a man can do. — Anstey 1. c. 22. I just ahout talk myself dry. 
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J901 Hl. Lond. News, July 6, 12*: One's just äbout as risky as the 
other. — 1614 Overbury (NED.): Mvich about Gentlemanlike. 1856 
Hughes, Tßr. 11 6 : that's pretty much äbout my figure. 

all bat. 

§212. All but begegnet im Sinn von 'almo$t, very 
nearly, well-nigh' zum erstenmal um 1600 (NED.) und ist 
auch der modernen Sprache noch ganz geläufig. 

1891 Kipling, Light 172: He pointed to the all but finishedMe- 
lancolia and looked for applause. 1895 Dowden, Shakesp. Pr. 72: his 
all but impenetrable seif - satisf action. 1901 111. Lond. News, July 
20, 91*: We had had a ripping time, but it was all but over. 

almost. 

§ 213. Almost ist ursprünglich rein substantivisch = 
'mostly all, nearly all': Seo scipfyrde . . . celmcest earmlice 
foifor (Chron. 1091). Schon im Früh-me. aber wurde es 
auch adverbial (= *very nearly, well-nigh') zur Abschwächung 
adjektivischer und verbaler Begriffe verwendet. In dieser 
Funktion ist almost wohl nur als ein verstärktes most anzu- 
sehen {most = ^nearly' vgl. § 221). 

Layamon 19 328 (NED.): H's almest dead. Shakespeare, Meas. V 
494: as like almost to Claudio as himself. 

Anmerkung. Im modernen Englisch ist die Gebrauchssphäre 
von almost etwas eingeschränkt worden, insofern es heute nicht mehr 
mit Negationen verbunden werden kann. Man sagt heute nicht mehr 
almost no {never^ nothing) ^ sondern 'hardly^ oder ^scarcely any {ever, 
anythingy. Der Kampf gegen ahnost in dieser Stellung beginnt schon 
im 18. Jahrh.; doch finden sich auch im 19. Jahrh. noch viele Bei- 
piele für almost nothing u. s. w. (vgl. Storm, EPh. 942. 1050). 

fairly 

§ 214. Die Verwendung you fairly als Abschwächungs- 
Adverb (= 'moderately, passably, tolerably') scheint erst im 
19. Jahrh. in Gebrauch gekommen zu sein. Dass in der 
geschriebenen Sprache nicht immer genau zu entscheiden 
ist, ob Intensiv oder Abschwächungs-Adverb vorliegt, ist 
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schon oben bemerkt worden (vgl. § 2. 83). Dialektisch be- 
gegnet an Stelle von fairly in der gleiehen Bedeutung 
fairish (it's feerish warm EDD. II 284). 

1805 Wordsworth (erstes Beispiel des NED.): I am fairly safe 
to-night. 1887 Stevenson, Kidn. 4, 19: For a day that was begun so 
ill, the day passed fairly well. 1901 Daily News, Aug. 13, 6: 
a Suggestion . . . which. makes fairly fresh material for fiction. 

gain. 

§ 215. Das noch heute dialektisch verbreitete Ab- 
schwächungs- Adverb gain^) {gain adj. = 'convenient, suitable, 
handy, smart') begegnet in der Form des -Zy-Adverbs 
(geinliche) bereits im Me. Die Bedeutung ist 'nearly, almost, 
pretty, tolerably'. 

William of Pal. 368 (Mätzner, Spr. Wb.) : [he] had gaynlicke god 
game for he so grette alle. Ib.: Jat ilk stoute knijtes stede . . . 
William sent sone to his semli lemman, wherof she was geinli glad. 
— Wright, EDD. 11 536: gain weel, gain near, gain cheap. He's very 
gain blind etc. 

hwene^ hwön. 

§ 216. Hwene (Adv. ae. = Mittle') und hwön (Adj. 
ntr.) werden im Ae. zunächst nur temporal mit Zeit- 
bestimmuDgen, dann aber auch modal als Abschwächungs- 
Adverbien besonders mit Adjektiven im Komparativ ver- 
bunden. 

Alfred (Wülfing II 281): hwene ser aefenne. syxtig mila brad, 
o{){)e hwene bradre. ac Öis Öset we nu feaum wordum arimdon, we 
willaÖ hwene rumedlicor hersefter areccean. — Id. (ib.) : he waes hwön 
giernende I)issa worold-{)inga. 

indifferent(ly). 

§ 217. Indifferently, das in der Bedeutung 
^moderately, tolerably, passably, fairly, pretty' heute sehr 



^) Nordischer« Einfluss, vgl. Björkman, Stud. zur Engl. Phil. 

vn 151. 
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selten geworden ist, erfreute sich von ca. 1600—1730 her- 
vorragender Beliebtheit. Das Adj.-Adv. indifferent findet 
sich im 19. Jahrh. nur noch dialektisch (in Yorkshire, 
Leicestershire EDD. III 317) oder als bewusster Archaismus. 
Bei Shakespeare begegnen beide Formen nebeneinander 
{indifferent sieben-, 4y zweimal). Besonders beliebt ist die 
Verbindung indifferent{ly) well Vgl. NED. 

a) Shakespeare, Tw. I 3, 126: Ay, 'tis strong, and it does in- 
different well in a flame-coloured stock. Id., Harn. III 1, 123: I am 
myself indifferent honest. Ib. V 2, 97: It is indifferent cold. 
Thackeray (HA. 64, 63) : I can use the foils . . . indifferent well. 
Trollope, Phin. Finn (EPh. 727) : He's indifferent honest — as yet, .said 
Lady Laura. 

b) ca. 1540 (erstes Beispiel des NED.): indifferentlie skilfull. 
Shakespeare, Hy 5 II 1, 58: indifferently well. Id., Harn. III 2, 41: 
we have reformed that indifferently with us. Goldsmith, Vic. 5, 32: 
He played but very indifferently. 1901 Pall Mall Gaz., Jan. 3, P: 
That sneer of a disappointcd General at Lord Kitchener as one who 
had gained an indifferently good reputation in fighting against savages 
was not founded upon knowledge, it would seem. 

little. 

§ 218. Little (ae. lytle) tritt schon im Ae. gerne als 
Bestimmungs-Adv. zum Komparativ des Adjektivs. Im Ne. 
ist das substantivische a little an seine Stelle getreten^ das 
auch in Verbindung mit Adjektiven im Positiv ganz geläufig 
ist. lAttle allein, wie zuweilen auch ae. lytle, bedeutet heute 
meist 'nur ein wenig' und ist häufig nur Litotes für no, not, 
not at all. 

Steele, Tend. Husb. IV 2, 244: Please, madam, to uncover your 
neck a little; a Utile lower still — a little, little lower. Thackeray, VF. 13, 
89: He was a little wild. 1901 111. Lond. News, Sept. 28, 450*: It 
would have been more cunning of me if I had made it just a very 
little wrong. — Alfred, Or. (Wülfing 11 281: lytle leng I)onne seofon 
hund wintra. Id., Psalm 8, 6 (ib.j : {)u hine gedest lytle liBssan {)onne 
englas. Id., Boeth. (ib.): bij) man ful lytle I)y bet I)eah he godne 
faeder hsebbe. 
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Anmerkung. Eine emphatische, der Konyersationssprache ge- 
läufige Form von a Utile ist a leetle (mit langem c). Vgl. Stoffel, 
AF. I 131: Can't you move a leetle farther, good Grant Allen? — 
Ausschliesslich in ae, Zeit gebraucht ist lytesnä = 'nearly, almost'. 
Alfred, Beda(Wülfing 1. c): Ös^r ly testna e&Uhis weorod ofslegen wses. 

middllng. 

§ 219. Middling (ae. mydlinga) in der Bedeutung 
'moderately, passably, indifferently' begegnet bereits im Ae. 
Heute findet es sich besonders in der Familiärsprache und 
in Dialekten. In der Volkssprache und im Amerikanischen 
beliebt ist 'pretty middling' als Antwort auf die Frage 
'how are you?' (Vgl. Storm, BPh. 869; Bartlett, Dict. 
Am. 391.) Fair 'to- middling erscheint nicht selten im 
Sinne eines einfachen fairly oder middling (auch dialektisch 
EDD. II 282). Im modernen Schul-Slang wird in gleicher 
Bedeutung pretty average gebraucht. 

a) Alfred, Blooms (ESt. 18, 350) : sam he hine miclum lufige, sam 
he hine lytlum lufige, sam he hine mydlinga lufige. 1901 111. Lond. 
News, June 1, 781*: Better to be most anything than mic^^m^ every- 
thing. Ib. : middling pretty. — 1881 Alexander, J. Gibb 43 : *A muckle 
house, I wauger [= wager], an* braw fowk?' *Ay, it was middlin' 
muckle'. 1899 Dickinson, Cumberl. Gloss. XXXIV: Ah spak middlin 
sharp tuU him. 

b) 1901 111. Lond. News, June 1, 782«: At her very best she is 
not more than fair-io-middling punctual. — Kipling, Stalky 58 : Well, 
that's pretty average cool. Ib. : He was pretty average drunkl Ib. 189 : 
That's pretty average heroic. 

moderately. 

§ 220. Moderately wird nicht selten im Sinne des 
häufigeren tolerdbly als Abschwächungs-Adverb verwendet. 

Kipling, Light 4, 48 : Price, thank Heaven, twice as much as for 
the first sketch, which was moderately decent. Mrs. Ward, Marc. IH 
1, 177: a member of Parliament like himself , with whom he was on 
moderately friendly terms. 
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most. 

§ 221. Die im Ae. schon vorkommende Verwendung 
von most (ae. mcest) in der Bedeutung 'nearly, almost' ist 
noch im Amerikanischen sehr gewöhnlich, im britischen 
Englisch dagegen vulgär bzw. provinziell (vgl. Storm 
BPh. 886). 

Alfred, Beda (Wülfing II 282): se "Wigheard, & mcest ealle his 
geferan. Wulfstan (Ags. Lb. 79, 53): ne äenig wid oI)erne getrywlice 
neJ)ohte swa rihte, swa he scolde, ac ^ncest selc swicode. — 1879 Prof. 
John Nichol, Glasgow (EPh. 761): comparing any verse of Milton's 
*L' Allegro' with most any verse of his 'II Penseroso' (wozu F. Hall 
bemerkt : Save in Scötland, we should hardly expect the like of this 
from any one above the rank of the most illiterate). — [Amer.] Louisa 
Alcott (EPh. 903): I guess you and I could do most as well as that 
if we tried. Anstey. Tr. C. 104 [eine Amerikanerin]: I reckoned 
*Uncle Remus' was pretty most everybody's relation by now. Ib. 114 ; 
most all the time. 

mucli. 

§ 222. In Verbindung mit Ausdrücken der Gleichheit 
oder Ähnlichkeit bezeichnet much einen hohen Grad der 
Annäherung an den gewissermassen am Endpunkt einer 
Strecke zu denkenden Begriff; daher die Bedeutung 'nearly', 
die rmtch in dieser Stellung annimmt (vgl. much beim Super- 
lativ § 138). Much mid deshalb auch in dieser Verwendung, 
wie nearhj (vgl. § 223), gerne mit pretty verbunden (pretty 
much the same, pretty mu^h all the time). Soll nicht nur 
annähernde, sondern auffallende oder überraschende Ähn- 
lichkeit ausg3drückt werden, so wird (an Stelle von much, 
pretty much) very und very much verwendet. Häufig gehen 
beide Begriffe in einander über. Wie mit Ausdrücken der 
Gleichheit kann much auch mit den zugehörigen negativen 
Begriffen der Ungleichheit zusammentreten (mu^h unlike). 
Vgl. Stoffel, AP. I 150 f. 

Borst, Die Gradadverbien im Englischen. 10 
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a) much like. 1461 Pastoa Lett. No. 386: suclie a name it 
hath or miiche lyke. 1545 Ascham, Tox. 47: moche like tlie pastyme 
that boyes vse in the churche when their master is awaye (vgl. ib. 
41: because it [the story] is somewliat longe, and very lyke in al 
poyntes to the other). Shakespeare, Lucr. 1301 : much like a presa 
of people at the door. Thackeray, Mise. (EPh. 711): Flummery ia 
a woman pretty much like another (vgl. 1896 Shindler, Echo II 86: 
that sounds very much like an extract from your forthcoming book). 
1895 Sweet, El. Buch 115: He does not look much like a clergyman: 
he does not look serious enough (vgl. Kipling, Jungle Bk. 175 : Darzee 
was very like a man in some ways). — "Wycherley, Love V 5, 115: our 
habits and our statures being much alike (vgl. Kipling 1. c. 238 : We're 
are very alike in some things). 

b) much the same. 1545 Ascham, Tox. 161: Nockynge iuste 
is. next, which is muche of the same nature (vgl. ib. 159: verye muche 
the same waye). Dickens, Copp. 18, 162: it [the world] goes on . . » 
pretty much the same as if he had never joined it. 1901 111. Lond. 
iKTews, June 1, 781*: Madam has said much the same thing. — Vgl. 
1892 Barlow, Irish Id. 184: Sure, I dare say you might remimber it^ 
Judy; we're much the one age. 

c) much such [that), much as. Marryat, Settl. (EPh. 711): 
I passed much such a night. 1898 Academy (Stoffel 1. c): The style 
adopted is mu^h that which a student might use for marginal notes 
on his lectures. — Fielding, Miser (ib.) : Her condition is pretty much 
as it was yet. 1901 Punch, ]ilarch27, 234*: She looks much as we see 
her in the early acts of the play. 

d) Sonstige Verbindungen. Ascham, Tox. 68: his wordes 
be muche hereafter as I shall saye. Shakespeare, Meas. iH 242 : much 
u^pon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world. — Ib. IV 1, 17: mu^ch 
upon this time have I promised here to meet. 1892 Barlow, Ir. Id. 
182: much about this saison of the year. Vgl. Hughes, TBr. II 6: 
that's pretty much about my figure. — Byron, Don Juan XTTT 7 
(Stoffel 1. c): Much in the mode of Goethe's Mephistopheles. — An- 
stey, Tr. C. 199 : I guess I've kept you around pretty much all the time. 

e) much unlike. 1556 More, Utop. 72: a large and wyde sea . . . 
not muche vnlike a greate standinge powle. Shakespeare, Merch. II 
9, 56 : how much unlike art thou to Portia. (Vgl. weiter Storm, 
EPh. 711.) 

near(ly), nigh. 

§ 223. An Stelle des ne. n early wurde im Ae. und 
Me. die Form des Positivs (Adv. und Adj. ae. neoik) ge- 
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braucht. Obwohl ursprünglich rein lokal, wurde es schon 
frühe auch zur Gradbezeichnung verwendet. In dieser 
Funktion wurde fieah (ne. nigh) bereits im Ae. gerne mit 
verstärkenden Zusätzen, wie füll und well, versehen. In der 
heutigen Litterärsprache ist nigh als Abschwächungs-Adverb 
nur in der Verbindung well-nigh erhalten. Dialektisch bzw. 
in der Volkssprache finden sich daneben gran{d) nigh (vgl. 
grand, § 103) und pretty nigh. Neben dem jetzt schrift- 
sprachlich allein korrekten nearly war lange auch die Form 
near im Gebrauch. 

a) Alfred, Or. (Wülfing II 258) : hie neah ealle f orwurdon. Born. 
Rose A 263: For trustith wel she goth wy^Ä wode. Shakespeare, Hy 
6 m 2, 82: nigh wrecked upon the sea. — Chronik 1086 (Ags. Lb. 
84, 95): fullnedh aefre I)e oöer man. Chaucer, Bk. Duch. 104: För 
sorwe ful neigh wood she was. — Gr. Eliot, Bede 23, 105: we're pretty 
nigh the last. — Orm 18871: all mannkinn well neh was all Bididdredd. 
Chaucer, Cant. Tal. B 3230 : so thursted him that he was wel ny lorn, 
Shakespeare, Wiv. II 1, 21: well nigh worn to pieces with age. Gr. 
Eliot, Bede 10, 42: I'd welly forgot as he'd e'er growed up from a 
babby fdial.]. 1901 III. Lond. News, June 1, 774*': a.well-nigh perfect 
work of art. 

b) Caxton, Aym. 565, 23: I am myself nere goon. Shakespeare, 
Son. 129, 13: since I am near slain. Fielding (H.A. 64, 58): of near 
the same value. Macaulay (ib.) : they had nearly the same merits. — 
1808 Edinburgh Rev., Jan. 8 : they are pretty nearly as stupid and 
tiresome. 

pretty. 

§ 224. Pretty ist seit der zweiten Hälfte des 

17. Jahrh. so ziemlich das beliebteste unter den verschiedenen 

Äbschwächungs-Adverbien. Die Verwendung von pretty in 

dieser Funktion beruht auf der freieren Bedeutung, die das 

Adj. im Lauf des 16. Jahrh. angenommen hatte (vgl. jolly 

§ 125). Es bedeutet seit dieser Zeit nicht nur 'pleasant, 

fair', sondern zugleich Holerably great (large, considerable)'. 

Dieser Gebrauch begegnet bereits in Robinsons Übersetzung 

10* 
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von More's Utopia (1556*-^ p. 119: a prety fardel of bookes) 
und findet sich dann wiederholt bei Bacon, Jonson, 
Shakespeare (Rom. 1, 3, 10: Thou know'st my daughter's 
of a pretty age). Fraglich ist, ob Shakespeare pretty auch 
schon als Gradadverb verwendet (vgl. Stoffel, AF. I 149). 
Jedenfalls begegnet der adverbiale Gebrauch häufiger erst 
in der zweiten Hälfte des 17. Jahrb., so bei Wycherley, 
Otway, Congreve etc. Seit dem 18. Jahrb. wird pretty 
gerne auch mit andern Abschwächungs- Adverbien wie nearly 
(§ 223) und much (§ 222) verbunden. Im Unterschied von 
rather modifiziert pretty nur den einzelnen (adjektivischen 
oder adverbialen) Begriff, nicht die ganze Aussage (Stoffel 
1. c. 147 ff.). Im modernen Englisch nimmt es infolge von 
Litotes häufig den Sinn von *very, to a very high degree' 
an (vgl. § 3). 

In der Vulgär- und Dialektsprache erscheint pretty 
öfter in der Form pooty, putty, purty (vgl. Stoffel, St.E. I 
207 ; Elworthy, Gr. Dial. West-Somerset 81). 

Shakespeare, AU 11 3, 212: I did think thee a pretty wise fellow; 
thou didst make tolerable vent of thy travel; it might pass. [1640 
bis 1715] "Wycherley, Love II 1, 40: I hope you have yet a pretty 
good opinion of my face. Otway, Sold. Fort. III 1, 221: and so 
there's one love-intrigue pretty well over. Congreve, LfL. I 1, 201: 
your Position is pretty even with theirs. Goldsmith, Vic. 12, 80: 
*What, only pretty well!' returned she; 'I think it is very well'. 
G. Eliot. Bede 50, 195: It's pretty certain, they say, that there'll be 
a peace soon. 1901 Punch, March 27, 232** : and when I die, which I 
shall do pretty soon if things go on like this. 

rather. 

§ 225. Rather wird als Abschwächungs-Adverb ^) 
vor allem dazu verwendet, die etwaige Schroffheit einer 
Aussage zu mildern und den ausgesprochenen Gedanken als 



1) Ausführlich handelt hierüber Stoffel, AF. I 129. 131 ff. 
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nur subjektiv, auf objektive Giltigkeit keinen Anspruch er-r 
hebend, darzustellen: *you are ratlier late'; *she has rather 
peculiar notions on the point'; 'I rather think so'. Zu 
pretty verhält sich rather in dieser Funktion ähnlich wie 
quite zu very, d. h. es ist oicht 'word-modifier', sondern 
'word-sentence-modifier'. Durch Litotes kann rather dann 
auch, wie pretty, steigernde Kraft bekommen, wie besonders 
als Antwort auf eine Frage (rather! = 'very much so'j 
vgl. § 3). 

Im Me. bedeutet rather (Adv. ae. hrape 'schnell') zu- 
nächst 'sooner'. In der Bedeutung 'preferently' wurde im 

Me. noch lange lever {liefer) verwendet. Wie leicht indes 

» 

die Bedeutung ^sooner' in die von 'preferently' übergeht, 
zeigen noch moderne Sätze, wie: 'I would sooner starve 
than resort to such truckling' (1901 Punch, March 27, 234°; 
vgl. die Bedeutungsentwicklung von 'eher'). Tatsächlich 
wird auch rather schon bei Chaucer in der Bedeutung 'eher, 
vielmehr' gebraucht (Cant. Tal. F 869). Die nächste Stufe 
ist die Verbindung von rather mit Komparativen und 
komparativen BegriflFen wie to prefer, to he inclined, to choose 
(vgl. lat. magis malle, potim praeoptare). In dieser schon 
im 17. Jahrb. gebräuchlichen Verwendung war das kompara- 
tive Element von rather bereits beinahe pleonastisch ; in der 
Verbindung von rather mit Komparativen (rather greater) ist 
vielleicht nur eine Art doppelter Komparation zu erblicken 
(anders Stoffel 136). Die Annahme einer Ellipse wird erst 
in den Fällen notwendig, wo rather mit Adjektiven im 
Positiv bzw. mit Verben von nicht-komparativer Bedeutung 
verbunden ist. Der ausgelassene Satzteil kann natürlich nur 
ein solcher sein, der sich ohne Mühe ergänzen lässt bzw. 
sich von selbst versteht. So ist "she is rather pretty" zu er- 
klären durch Wegfall von Hhan the contrary' oder Hhan 
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othenois€\ Die letztere Form der Ergänzung findet sich in 
der Litteratur nicht selten. Poe, Tales 32: it gave me 
rather. pleasure than othenoise, M. Twain, Sk. 48 : She was 
rtxfher stout than othenoise (weitere Beispiele bei StoflFel 139), 
In allgemeineren Gebrauch kommt die absolute Ver- 
wendung von rather erst um die Mitte des 18. Jahrh. 

Die Stellung von rather in ^rather an oW, story* erklärt 
sich aus der freieren Wortfolge, die bei den modalen Grad- 
adverbien überhaupt möglich ist (vgl. quitej § 154). 

a) Shakespeare, Cor. III 2, 130: I will not do them wrong: I 
rdther choose To wrong the dead . . . Than I will wrong such 
honpurable men. Wycherley, PI. D. I 1, 394; Therefore, I rather 
choose to go where honest, downright barbarity is professed. — 1662 
Pepys* Diary (Stoffel 134): [the new Roxalana] which do it rather 
heiter, in all respects . . ., than the first Hoxalana. 1848 Thackeray, 
VF. 62, 433: Both the noble couple looked rather yoxmger than in 
the eventful year '15. 

b) 1697 Dryden, Ov. Met. I 799 (Cent Dict.) : He sought her 
i;hrough the world, but sought in vain, And, no-where finding rather 
feared her slain. 1779 Sheridan, Crit. I 1, 277: If I might venture 
to suggest anything, it is that the interest rather falls off in the fifth 
[act]. 1881 Alexander, J. Gibb 5: He was slightly bow-legged, which 
rather added to the stabjlity of his appearance. — 1742 Fielding, 
JA, I 6, 33: She was not at this time remarkably handsome; being 
very short, and rather too corpulent in body, and some-what red. Id., 
Am. I 5, 24 : Though Mr. Booth was . . . a man of a very sweet dis- 
position, yet was he rather over warm. 1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 38: 
I fancy I looked rather uneasy, for he took notice of my inattention. 
1891 H. Fludyer 3 : This is rather an expensive term. — 1892 Anstey, 
Tr.O. 136: It's rather a relief that she does know. (Weitere Beispiele 
bei Stoffel 1. c.) 

Slightly. 

§ 226. Slightly wird zuweilen im Sinn von 'somewhat, 
a little' als Abschwächungs-Adverb verwendet. 

Thackeray, VF. 14, 95 : 'It is a pity you take on so, Miss Briggs', 
the young lady said, with a cool, slightly sarcastic, air. Anstey, Tr.C. 129 : 
Culchard feels slightly uncomfortable. 
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tolerably. 
§ 227. Tolerahly ist als Abschwächungs-Adverb 
schon im 18. Jahrh. ziemlicli geläufig. Die daneben ge- 
brauchte Form des Adj.- Adverbs findet sich heute nur noch 
in der Volkssprache und im Amerikanischen. 

a) Fieldiug, JA. III 3: to be tolerahly versed in the Grcek 
language. Sheridan, School I 1, 178: [Mrs.. Clackitt] has been 
ioUrdbly successful in her day. Thackeray, VF. 14, 103: It's a 
tolerahly good place. Mrs. Ward, Marc. I 4, 22. He had met her . . . 
tolerahly. often since their first chance encounter. 

b) Fielding, TJ. VIII 11: many other tokrähle bad qualities. 
1854 Punch 109*: He rites a good And & is tollerahle well versed in 
Acounts. 1892 Anstey, Tr.C. 134 [eine Amerikanerin]: And at Lugano, 
too, the other day, he spoke out tolerable piain. 



B. Substantive in der Funktion von 
Abschwächungs-Adverbien. 

Mt. 

§ 228. A bit ist seit dem 18. Jahrh. ein ganz popu- 
läres Abschwächungs-Adverb (= a litfle). Es ist wie das 
ihm synonyme a trifte weit weniger vulgär als das gleich- 
bedeutende a mite oder a morseL Beliebte Verbindungen 
sind j^(^ a bit, jtisf the hast bit, a ivee bit, a little bit u. dgl. 
(Vgl. StoflFel, AR I 130). 

Steele, Consc. Lov. III 1, 313: I would not be a hit wiser, a 
bit richer, a hit taller, a hit shorter than I am at this instant. 
Kipling, Light 5, 67 : it sounds a hit absurd, but those ten years never 
existed. Id., Stalky 63: the Head's a little hit shy of us. (Vgl. wee 
§236.) 

kenning. 

§ 229. A Tcenning wird im Schottischen gerne im 
Sinn von a little als AbschwächuDgs-Adv. gebraucht. Zu 
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der Bedeutungsentwicklung ^knowledge — a small portion 
— a little' lässt sich das französische idee, engl. dial. 
nötiori vergleichen (ßariow, Irish Id. 31: Where'd you be 
gittin' a notion of töbaccy?). 

Burns (Jamieson s. v.) : Though ane may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. 1894 Crockett, Bald. 20: It's vertuous to do 
a isheep a good turn, but a kennin^ uninterestin^ 

kind of, sort of, 

§ 230. Kind ö/" (vulgär: Jcind o% Jänder; dial.: Mn^ ö^ 
akinda, Jceyna, a hin' o') wird in der amerikanischen, seltener 
auch in der englischen Völkssprache in der Bedeutung 
'somewhat, rather' als Abschwächungs-Adverb verwendet. 
Dieser eigentümliche adverbiale Gebrauch findet sich auch 
dialektisch in Schottland (Murray, Dial. South. Count. 226) 
und Cumberland (Dickinson, Gloss. 187). Das gleich- 
bedeutende sort of {sorter) ist spezifisch amerikanisch. Vgl. 
Bartlett, Dict. Am. 333. 

a) Miss Wetherell, WW.' (EPh. 880): it's Und o' handsome. 
Habberton, Hei. Bab. 151: The ferns look kind o' thirsty. Anstey, 
Tr.C. 107 [an 'Amurrcan Citizen']: I do seem to haye kinder taken a 
fancy to Switzerland. — Dickens, Copp. (EPh. 880): a slight figure, 
kiender worn. — Alexander, J. Gibb 224: I'm a kin' o' sorry for the 
souter an' the smith. Dickinson, Cumberl. Gloss. 187 : I'se a kinda 
{keyna) dry, I'll hev a pint o' yal. 

b) M. Twain, Sk. 125: rather high-handed and sort of reÖectin^ 
on every gentleman in the Community. Anstey, Tr.C. [im Munde von 
Amerik.] 12 : Do you f eel like putting on your hat and sack, and 
sorter smellin' round this capital? Ib. 177: Well, now, I declare I 
sort of recognised those voices ! (Weitere Beispiele bei Storm EPh. 
903. 912.) 

mite^ morsel. 

§ 231. A mite und a morsel (Cockney- Aussprache 
mossel) sipd Slang-Ausdrücke für 'a bit, a trifle' und be- 
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deuten, wie diese, nichts weiter als a liUle, Stoflfel, Stud. 233, 
zitiert u. a. 

1892 Punch, May 7: although they may look a mite shy. — 
1889 Ib., April 3: I should make you sit up jest a mossel. 

some, something, somewliat. 

§ 232. In der Verwendung von somej somewhat und 
something ist im Lauf der ne. Periode eine nicht unwesent- 
liche Verschiebung eingetreten. 

Some wurde noch bei Shakespeare substantivisch sor 
.wohl in der Bedeutung des heutigen some one^ somebody, als 
auch in der von something gebraucht (Franz, Sh. Gr. 
§ 221). Adverbial kam es nur vor Zahlbegriffen zur Ver- 
wendung {some fifty miles oflf). Im Schottischen und 
Amerikanischen dagegen wird es noch heute familiär im 
Sinn von 'somewhat, rather' auch mit Adjektiven und 
Verbalbegriffen verbunden. 

Alexander, J. Gibb 71: Weel, I cudna say; aw wud be some 

dootfu' aboot it [schott.]. — Habberton, Hei. Bab. 70 : *I want to talk 

'some% observed Budge. Anstey, Tr.G. [im Munde von Amer.] 12 : I'm 

tired some. Ib. 20: I presume you must have studied up some for a 

reflection of that kind. (Weitere Beispiele ES 1. 18, 214 und EPh. 899.) 

§ 233. Somewhat ist bei Shakespeare und noch im 
17. Jahrh. Substantiv in der Bedeutung des heutigen 
something. Daneben wurde es schon in me. Zeit auch in 
adverbialer Funktion im Sinn von *in some degree, to a 
certain extent' gebraucht. Während im Me. in dieser Be- 
deutung some dedl bevorzugt wird, ist dies die Haupt- 
funktion, die somewhat heute hat (vgl. § 203). Substantivisch 
begegnet es nur noch in Verbindung mit dem G-enitiv 
(z. B. the mission proved somewhat of a failure, vgl. Sattler, 
ESt. VI 460). 

Ghaucer, Cant. Tal. E 579: Somwhai this lord hath routhe in his 
magere,. But hathel^es his purpos heeld he stiUe. T. JVIore,' Rieh. III. 
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9, 28: He was . . . somewhat corpulenie and boorelye. Shakespeare, 
Bich. 3 12, 116: To . . . fall sotnewhat into a slower method (FoL 
^something'). Jiacaulay, Biogr. Ess. 199: the fame even of B^isselas 
lias grown somewhat dim. 

A n m'e r k u n g. Im 16. Jahrh. wurde neben sonietchat in gleicher 
Bedeutung auch much what als Abschwächungs- Adverb verwendet. 
T. Jiore, Bich. III. 6, 21 : Frende and f oo was muche what indifferent, 
where his aduauntage grew. Ascham, Tox. 114 : ntucAe what after one 
.manner (vgl. Stoffel, AF. I 150). 

§ 234. Something ist in der elisabethaDischen Zeit 
nicht nur als Substantiv (wie heute), sondern auch als Adverb 
im Sinn von heatigem 'somewhat, rather' gebraucht worden^ 
Bei Shakespeare begegnet nach AI. Schmidt sanietkmg 
(bzw. sonietchat) 23 (7)mal als Subst., 35 (14)mal als Adyerb. 
In der Litterärsprache hat sich something in adverbialer Ver- 
wendung bis heute erhalten, tritt aber an Häufigkeit des 
Grebrauchs weit hinter someichat zurück (vgl. Stoffel 1. c. 
143 f.). In manchen Fällen ist allerdings nicht zu ent- 
scheiden, ob something Subst. oder Adv. ist; so besonders in 
den VerbinduDgen something Itke, something more QesSy vgL 
Sattler L c). 

Ascham, Tox. 105 : so that his darknesse shalle somethyng cloke 
myne ignoraunce. Shakespeare, Merch. II 3, 13: these foolish drops 
do somethhig drown my manly spirit (Ff. 'somewhat'). Wycherley, 
Love lY 5, 90: To be jealoos and not inquisitive is as hard as to love 
extremely and not to be something jealous. Sheridan, B.iv. lY 2: she 
is something blind. 1898 Academy (Stoffel 144): Light verse — to 
use a title convenient, if something inept — is the Cindereüa of 
English literature. — J. Barlow, Irish Id. 172 : when the weather did 
be something drier, or warmer, or cooler; ib. 197: I saw her something 
the same way one day last harrest when . . . [diaL]. 

trifle, 

§ 235. A trifle, das heute ein beliebtes Ab- 
schwächungs- Adverb volkstümlicher ßedeform ist, gehört — 
vornehmlich vor Komparativea uod vor too — auch der 
Sprache der Gebildeten an. (Vgl. Stoffel, St.E. I 234.) 
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Lover, Andy 22, 198: 'Are you much hurt?' said Dick. ^A irifle 
lame only', said Murphy. 1891 H. Pludyer 129: Although pretty, I 
thought it [the Boat Procession] a trifte noisy. 1894 Mrs. Ward, 
Marc, m 3, 189: Benny looked a trifte wounded. — Ib. IH 1, 181: 
*And you really think him a trifte better?* said the ex-minister. 1896 
Shindler, Echo II 87: After all it is a trifte cooler outside. — 
H. Fludyer 129: Miss Tomlins is just a trifte strict and old-fashioned 
in her ideas, as we know. 1901 Punch, June 26, 469*: to speak of Mr. 
Punch as Punch, without the prefix of Mister is — ahem — well just 
a trifte too familiär. 

wee. 

§ 236. A wee ist im Sinn von ^a bit, a little' haupt- 
sächlich im Schottischen gebraucht. Skeat (Etym. Dict.) 
hält wee für die skandinavische Eorm von way 'Weg^. In 
dieser Bedeutung erscheint es dreimal in Barbour's Bruce 
(ca. 1375) in der Verbindung a little we z. B. : And behynd 
hir a litiU we It feil {= 'and it feil a little way behind her*). 
Infolge der steten Verbindung von little und wee wurden 
dann offenbar beide mit der Zeit als synonyme Ausdrücke 
gefasst, wie denn in der Tat wee noch heute (besonders in 
a wee bit s. u.) als Adj. im Sinn von little gebraucht wird. 
Zur Vergleichuug lässt sich bit heranziehen, das im Schot- 
tischen hauptsächlich in der Verbindung wee bit Adjektiv- 
Bedeutung angenommen hat (vgl. Crockett, Raiders 281: 
The tvee bit lass; a bit piece with butter). 

W. Scott, Br. Lam. 24, 460: I thought it right to look a wee 
stränge upon it at first. — Shakespeare, Wiv. 14, 22: a little wee 
face. 1881 Alexander, J. Gibb 61: Mair plainly, an' he war a wee 
thing better grun'it [= grounded] in English. 1891 H. Fludyer 19: 
Mary says she can't see the least bit of likeness ; perhaps it is the nose 
that is a wee bit like. 
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Anhang. 

§ 237. Anhangsweise sei hier noch auf das in der 
Volkssprache so ausserordentliche beliebte liTce hingewiesen, 
das als enklitisches Suffix zu Adjektiven, Substantiven und 
.Verben hinzutritt und den ausgesprochenen Gedanken in ab- 
scbwächendem oder verallgemeinerndem Sinn modifiziert 
(vgl. Hoppe, Suppl. Lex.; Franz, ESt. 12, 233). Ähnlich 
werden der heutigen Volks- und Verkehrssprache */ dare 
saify ^Tmsure^ (to be sure, sure enough, sure), HhaVs allF 
dazu verwendet, einer Aussage subjektives Kolorit zu ver- 
leihen und dadurch eine etwaige Schroffheit des Ausdrucks 
abzumildern. Zuweilen sind diese ursprünglich in der 
Funktion von modalen Satzadverbien auftretenden Wendungen 
ganz pleonastisch (vgl. ESt. 12, 234; Stoffel, St.E. I 205). 

1778 Miss Burney, Ev. 268: So tlien father grew quite uneasy 
like, 1848 Thackeray, VF. (Hoppe 1. c.) : They say she was ont of her 
mind like ior six weeks or more. 1889 Kipling, Stalky85: They Ve ... 
runned 'em [the water-pipes] all along under the 'ang of tlie heaves, 
lihe. — Thackeray, VF. 14, 101 : 'He pays their dinners at Greenwich, 
and they invite the Company.' *And very pretty Company too, I dare 
say. — Lover, Andy 22, 198 : the landlord wondered all the wonders . . . 
at seeing Misther Murphy, sure^ at such a time; and the sonsy 
landlady, too, was all lamentations for his illigant coat and his poor 
eye, sure^ all rüin'ed with the mud. — Kipling, Stalky 209: I have 
my doubts about it — thafs all (vgl. Stoffel 1. c. 205). 
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Wechsel und Zahl der Gradadverbien. 

§ 238. Ein charakteristisches Merkmal der Grad- 
adverbien ist, wie dies die vorliegende Arbeit an den ver- 
schiedensten Punkten zu zeigen hatte, ihre ausserordentliche 
Flüchtigkeit und Wandelbarkeit. Wie im Deutschen 
vil, starke^ dicke, michel, im Französischen mouU, outre, sa 
sind im Englischen von den etwa 242 behandelten Intensiv- 
Adverbien ca. 48, also rund 20 ^/o, entweder ganz oder doch 
teilweise untergegangen (swipe, pearle). Neue (wie very, quite^ 
joUy) sind an ihre Stelle getreten. Andere (wie htige, main) 
sind zwar in der Litterärsprache vollständig veraltet, leben 
aber in den Dialekten noch immer fort. Wieder andere 
(wie Woody, unco, heavenly) finden ausschUessKch in der 
Vulgär-, Dialekt- oder Schriftsprache Verwendung. 

Jede Gesellschaftsschicht, jede Berufs- und sogar jede 
Altersklasse — man denke an die Schüler- und Studenten- 
sprache, an die Rolle, die das emphatische so bei Kindern 
und Damen spielt — hat ihre eigenen Gradadverbien oder 
wenigstens solche, die sie in hervorragendem Masse be- 
günstigt. Aber nicht nur das soziale Milieu ist verschieden : 
auch die Zeit wechselt; mit dem Wechsel aber kommt das 
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Bedürfnis nach Neuem. So hat schliesslich auch jedes 
Zeitalter seine spezifischen Gradadverbien, eine Art Mode, 
die als solche selbst wieder dem Wechsel und der Ver- 
änderung ausgesetzt ist. Dass bei dem beständigen Yer- 
jüngungsprozess der Gradadverbien wirklich eine Art Mode 
mitspielt, zeigt nicht nur die tägliche Erfahrung; auch für 
frühere Perioden ist uns diese Tatsache bezeugt. In welch 
hoher Gunst vasüy bei der feinen Gesellschaft des 18. Jahrh. 
stand, hat uns Lord Chesterfield mit köstlicher Ironie er- 
zählt, und dass "a long while everything immense great and 
immense little, immense handsome and immense ugly" war, 
erfahren wir aus einer Notiz des Jahres 1772 (s. o. § 119). 
Für die zweite Hälfte des 19. Jahrh. könnte dasselbe von 
Jo%, awfully, predotis gesagt werden. 

§ 239. Was das Zahlenverhältnis der Grad- 
adverbien anbelangt; so fällt hier zunächst auf, dass wir im 
Alt- und Mittelenglischen viel weniger Gradadverbien finden 
als im Ne. Von den ca. 242 besprochenen Intensiven 
z.B. kennt das Ae. nur 26, d. h. nicht mehr als rund 11%, 
und von diesen 26 sind zudem nur noch 14 dem heutigen 
Englisch geläufig. Das Me. ist zwar fruchtbarer: es bringt 
ca. 53 neue Intensiv-Adverbien (22 \ sämtlicher Intensive), 
von denen immerhin etwa 38 (mit Einschluss auch der nur 
dialektisch fortlebenden) auf uns gekommen sind. Aber das 
Ne. stellt mit seinen ca. 140 neuen Intensiv - Adverbien 
(= 58 %) alles Bisherige in Schatten. Von diesen sind frei- 
lich ca. 20 im Lauf der Zeit wieder ausser Gebrauch ge- 
kommen; aber es stellt mit den übrigen 120 Adverbien 
immer noch weitaus das grösste Kontingent zu den ca. 170 
heute noch im Gebrauch befindlichen Intensiven. 23 (mit 
Einschluss der früher schriftsprachlichen, heute nur noch in 
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Dialekteu fortlebeDden/ ca. 30) sind rein dialektisch. Ahn- 
lich verhält es sich mit den etwa 31 Abschwächungs- 
Adverbien, von denen 5 (= 16 %) im Ae., 4 (= 13 7^) 
im Me., 19 (=^ 61 %) in ne. Zeit aufkommen. 3 (= 10 ^Jq) sind 
ausschliesslich in Dialekten gebraucht. Nur zwei von allen 
Qiwene [hwön] und rmtchwhtxt) sind vollständig untergegangen ► 

Der beständige Wechsel und das Bedürftiis nach Neuem 
hat noch eine andere Verschiebung zur Folge gehabt: die 
Verdrängung oder doch Zurückdrängung germanischer Ad- 
verbieü durch solche . romanischer Herkunft (simde, pearlef 
füll, all, right — very, just, quite etc.). 

■ ' ' . ^ 

§ 240. Das progressive numerische An- 
wachsen der Gradadverbien, das bei eioer strengen, 
Scheidung zwischen reinen und nicht reinen Intensiven 
allerdings vielleicht in weniger grellem Licht erscheinen 
würde, ist bei genauerer Betrachtung indes, nicht so auf- 
fallend, wie man auf den ersten Blick meinen könnte; Ein- 
pQal ist sehr wohl zu beachten, dass nicht nur einzelne Grad- 
adverbien früherer Perioden, sondern auch ganze Formen 
der Gradbestimmung (wie die Partikel-Komposition und Zu- 
sammensetzungen wie mcegen-heard), die die ältere Zeit in 
ausgedehntem Masse kultivierte, vollständig untergegangen 
sind. Es war also ausreichender Ersatz notwendig. Dazu 
kommt, dass die Funktion der wichtigsten Gradadverbien 
der älteren Zeit im allgemeinen eine viel weitere war (me. 
right as, right nought, right good, right now — ne. quite as,^ 
nothing at all, very good, just now) als die ihrer ne. 
Substitute , deren Gebrauchssphäre infolge weitgehender 
Differenzierung (ae. swide — ne. very, mucli) eine viel 
engere geworden ist. Vor allem aber ist nicht zu vergessen,, 
dass wir in den litterarischen Denkmälern der ae. und me.. 
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Zeit viel weniger kräftige, überschäumende, um ausdrucks- 
volle Mittel der Emphase nie verlegene Volkssprache, als 
vielmehr eine zum Zweck der Emphatisierung sich mehr 
künstlerischer Mittel bedienende Poesie oder aber eine 
nüchterne, am Latein genährte Gelehrten- Prosa vor uns 
haben. Die Volkssprache gewinnt litterarisches Besitzrecht 
erst im Drama, auch hier zunächst in beschränktem Masse. 
Die Prosa der nicht dramatischen Litteratur aber ist auch 
in ne. Zeit noch laiage durchaus eine unter dem Banne des 
Lateinischen stehende Litterärsprache. Erst der mit dem 
18. Jahrh. beginnende, im 19. sich zur Blüte entfaltende 
moderne Roman lässt auch die Volks- und Dialektsprache 
zu ihrem vollen Recht kommen. 

Eine weitere Quelle, an der sich das Vokabular der 
Gradadverbien in ne. Zeit bereichert hat, ist das Amerika- 
nische und die immer mehr auch Litteratur und Konver- 
sation beeinflussende Sportsprache (Slang). Endlich ist auch 
der Einfluss nicht zu unterschätzen, den die Sprache der 
arbeitenden Klassen in England nicht nur auf die Sprache 
des täghchen Lebens, sondern auch auf die Litteratur ausübt. 

Auf der andern Seite muss freilich zugegeben werden, 
dass die Volkssprache sich vielfach an der Konversations- 
öprache der Gebildeten bereichert, dass namentlich in mo- 
derner Zeit die Schule und das Zeitungswesen viel zur 
Popularisierung auch litterärsprachlicher Formen beitragen. 
Trotzdem ist es vielleicht nicht zu gewagt, wenn wir aus 
der reichen Fülle von Ausdrucksmitteln der Emphase, über 
die die heutige Volkssprache verfügt, einen Schluss auf die 
Vergangenheit ziehen und annehmen, dass diese manche 
Form kannte, von der wir heute nur deshalb nichts wissen, 
weil sie uns zufällig litterarisch nicht überliefert ist. 
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abomioablj^ 20. 
Bbont 211. 
absolut ety 21. 
absurdly 23. 
abundaiice 209 Anm. 
AbuDilantll;) 88. 
*dminil)ly 24. 
SghwEea 26. 
rel.(Partikel} 15. 
är-(Partikel) 15. 
aU 26-29. 
all but 212. 
ftll-fired 111 Anm. 
all out 30. 
almighty 133 Anm , 
a!niost 2l3, 
altogether 27. 
amaziDg(ly) 31. 
aoy (adj.) 2. 
acy (ftdv.) 32. 
anythiag 32. 
arrantOy) 33. 
aa (= very) 34. 
aa &esh &a heah. 10. 
as piain as aDythiog 11. 
as wild aa cao be 10. 
aatonishicgly 35. 
8t aU 29. 
atrociou3(ly) 36. 



Bverage (pretty aver^e) 219. 
awfnlfly) 37. 

bsd(ly) 38. 
beaitly 39. 
bit (a bit) 22a 
bitter(Iy) 40. 
black 41. 
blind 42. 
bloody 43. 
blouming 43. 
brave(lj) 44. 
braw(ly) 44. 
braw and 8. 
by-ordinary 45. 
byous 45. 
capital(ly) 46. 
certaio-Bure 7. 
oharming(ly) 47. 
clioioe(ly) 80 Anm. 
clean(ly) 48 f. 
clear(ly) 50. 
clever (adj.) 4. 
clipping 51. 
close 52. 
complete(l¥) 53. 
confounded(ly) 64. 
conaiderably 55. 
constimedly 66'. 
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dear-wotth 7. 
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dooms 66. 
doon 66. 
down 67. 
downrightpy) 67. 
down to the ground 67 Anm. 
(ireadfu)(ly) 68. 
dyiQg (adj.) 4. 
ealles 26. 
eallinga 26. 
«uira <alder- 26. 
egregiously 69. 
emiaently 70. 
ec(t flö end) 207. 
enormoHBflyj 71. 
enough 72. 
entire|ly) 73. 
evon 74. 
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eicellent(ly) 77. 
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fair and 8. 
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like everything 11, 
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like fuD 11. 
like mad 11. 
little, a Uttle 218. 
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niuch what 223 Aam. 

nailiiig good 61. 
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nerer so 75. 
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no liltle, not a little 3. 

noUble (adT.) 140. 
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notieeably 140. 
oferlice 142 Aon), 
only too IHl. 
out and out 141. 
outly 141. 
over 142. 
Iiarticular(ly) 143. 
imsaiDglly) 144. 
peculiarly 143. 
jierfeetly 145. 
pernicious 146. 
phenomeually 140, 
jilaguy. plaguily 147. 
plenty 209. 
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power, a 209 Antii. 
poH<TtiiMy) 148. 
prei-ioüs 14!l. 
prrtty 224. 
prc-tty svcrage 219. 
prodigiousrty) 150. 
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puredyi 152. 
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rather 3. 126. 
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real(Iy] 157. 
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rieh (adj.) 4. 
ridiculously 22. 
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BBvageiy 91. 
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sight, a 210. 
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so mething 234. 
somcwliat 233. 
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Bort of, sorter 230. 
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stark 170. 
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